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EFORE entering upon a review 

of the subject, or the carrying 
out, of this remarkable book, we 
shall make a few preliminary remarks 
on the spirit in which subjects of art 
should be treated. On this point it 
would appear that all men are so 
far agreed, as to allow that the 
writer who brings to his task the 
ealmest spirit of thoughtful inquiry 
will be the most likely to arrive at 
truthful conclusions. But it must 
be borne in mind that the spirit of 
calm consideration, which is al- 
ways desirable in a writer who 
is to exert an influence over the 
public mind in matters of art, is not 
always possible. It may be very 
desirable that men should set about 
reforming political abuses in the 
same frame of mind in which a legis- 
lator draws up measures destined to 
affect the future welfare of his 
country. Butexperience has shown 
that reformers are less charac- 
terized by deliberation than by vehe- 
mence, and that, although no public 
measure is carried without due dis- 
cussion, the mainspring of political 
rogress— popular conviction — is 
requently hasty, illogical, and pas- 
sionate. And it may be, that the 
course of events is better promoted 
by the instincts and passions of men, 
subjected to the influence of de- 
liberate wisdom, than by the exer- 
cise of calm reason and unbiassed 
senna. Such, at least, we be- 
ieve is the course of political and 
social improvement. And are we to 
expect that the fine arts are to form 
an exception to the rule which holds 
good in political and social life? 
So far as his province is concerned 
merely with the past, so long as he 
is acting merely in the capacity of 
historian and critic, a writer on art 
should be calm, unruffled, unpreju- 
diced, free from exaggeration; but 
where he has to do with the present 
and the future, and hopes to influ- 
ence not merely the reasoning few, 
but the acting many, he may claim 
the privilege of a prophet and re- 
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former, and indulge in burning 
thoughts and vehement, impassioned, 
even exaggerated language. Only 
let him beware of mixing up these 
different characters—of giving way 
to a spirit of invective where we 
have a right to look for argument, or 
of wasting his indignation over 
masses of unfeeling stone, the 
builders and carvers of. which have 
long been laid in their graves. Or, 
if he do so, he must expect men to 
disparage his judgment, and laugh 
at his infirmities of temper. 
Another necessary qualification in 
any writer is, a due estimate of the 
importance of his subject. ‘This is 
especially desirable in a writer on 
art; as it is of great importance that 
its claims should be fairly advocated 
without suffering by diminution or 
exaggeration. veer one who has 
watched the progress of a popular 
measure knows that as al arm 
is done by over anxiety as by luke- 
warmness ; and that the cause of re- 
form is as much retarded by the 
extravagant claims advanced by 
some of its partisans, as by the back- 
wardness and coldheartedness of 
others. No one expects to be made 
wise, holy, and happy, by the influ- 
ence of art, still less by that of 
architecture. If the cuulgaer suc- 
ceeds in awakening in our minds 
pure and elevated thoughts ty the 
representation of graceful and beau- 
tiful forms, we consider that he has 
fulfilled his task. It is the archi- 
tect’s business to fill us with a sense 
of comfort and security in our dwell- 
ing-houses, and of national greatness 
in our public buildings ; but we do 
not expect him to combine with his 
proper functions those of a pn 
or minister of the gospel. Still 


less do we regard him as a cruel 
bondmaster, because he sets his 


workmen to carry out his designs ; 

or look upon the mechanical employ- 

ment of time and labour, which in 

breaking stones on the road is re- 

garded as necessary, as a ‘slavery 

a thousand times more degrading 
t 
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than that of the scourged African, or 
degraded helot,’ when it is expended 
on architectural details. 

Let us be content to leave to re- 
ligion and art their several duties— 
and not seek to confound the one 
with the other. 

Perhaps the chief requisite in a 
writer is, a steadfast determination 
to do all the good that he can, and a 
devotion of his best powers to the 
work. Without this determination, 
no great work ever was, or ever will 
be, written. Withit, combined with 
the feeling that the task is worthy 
of great efforts, and the writer is 
called to it by circumstances, much 
may be achieved even by inferior 
powers. 

It need hardly be said that—what- 
ever may be thought of Mr, Ruskin’s 
temper and moderation—he pos- 
sesses this last qualification in the 
highest degree. Few — have 
it in their power to devote them- 
selves as he has done for the last ten 
or twelve years to the cause of art ; 
no one could haye devoted himself 
more earnestly, or with a higher 
conviction of the importance of the 
mission he was fulfilling. "When we 
also bear in mind Mr. Ruskin’s high 
powers of perception and imagina- 
tion; the purity of his mind; his 
fervent nar for true religion and 
high morality; his love of truth, 
and boldness in its cause; his an- 
tipathy to all false seeming, eyen if 
it be sheltered under the wing of 
authority; his knowledge of the 
main Saklock of which he treats, and 
his determination to make it intel- 
ligible to the most ignorant of his 
readers :—whenwe consider all these 
qualifications in the writer, we can- 
not be surprised at the position 
which his writings occupy, or grudge 
him the pre-eminence which he holds 
over all writers _ art, whom this 
country has produced. Mr. Rus- 
kin’s peculiarities as a writer flow 
from his personal character, which 
shows itself plainly in the more im- 
portant passages of his work. Most 
of his predilections are already well 
known ;—his love of colour, and 
tendency towards symbolism in art, 
his preference of the physical 
sciences over scholastic studies, as 
means for training and disciplining 
the: mind,—his admiration of Dante, 
Spenser, and Wordsworth,—his at- 
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tention to minute points, which 
sometimes provokes a smile, and 
makes us suspect the soundness of 
the writer’s judgment on points of 
greater interest. His method of 
ealing with evidence is peculiar, 
and has not, so far as we know, been 
noticed. He is in the habit of judg- 
ing 4 priori of past results; a habit 
which obliges him, in order to pre- 
serve consistency, to allow of excep- 
tions to the rules which he lays 
down, so important, that it may be 
uestioned whether they are not of 
themselves sufficient to constitute 
the rule, Mr, Ruskin defines this 
kind of evidence, which he calls 
‘ accidental,’ as ‘ the testimony borne 
by particular incidents and facts to a 
want of thought and feeling in the 
builders, from which we conciude 
that their architecture must be bad.’ 
(Vol. i., p.25.) This kind of @ priort 
reasoning, based on particular inci- 
dents, which may be misinterpreted 
by Mr. Ruskin—for who can read 
the mind of every man in every age P 
—we must be permitted to reject as 
a whole, and take each case which 
the author brings forward into sepa- 
rate consideration. It is the same 
kind of argument upon which Mr. 
Ruskin has in a former work utterly 
condemned Domenichino as a pain- 
ter, in spite of ‘The Vision of St. 
Jerome,’ to which artists and ama- 
teurs still agree in assigning a place 
among the noblest pictures in the 
world ; and Greek art generally, in 
spite of the Elgin marbles, which he 
himself allows are unsurpassed in 
design and execution. 
' Whilst we object to this kind of 
evidence being adduced in support 
of Mr. Ruskin’s opinions, we are 
disposed to allow the greatest pos- 
sible weight to the evidence drawn 
from his own perceptive powers. 
Thus, when he tells us that a thing 
is ugly, we have great reason to be- 
lieve it isso, Throughout the whole 
of the three volumes, neither in the 
text nor the illustrations, can we find 
any exception to the general conclu- 
sion, that if any man’s taste may be 
relied a as am unerring guide in 
art, itis Mr. Ruskin’s. Fortunately 
for his readers, he possesses powers 
of writing fully equal to his powers of 
ores ; and, therefore, we may 
fairly reckon on his conveying to us 
the same sensations which he ex- 
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riences himself. It is only when 
ne is working out a particular theo 
that we feel disposed to question his 
facts. In such cases we should be 
unwilling to accuse him of wilful 
misrepresentation even of the most 
trivial incidents; but we are of 
opinion that he does occasionally 
distort facts, and must be permitted 
to exercise our right of private judg- 
ment, and add ‘ a grain of salt’ when 
it em necessary. If any of our 
readers think we are at all hard 
upon Mr. Ruskin on this point, we 
beg them to take the first volume of 
Modern Painters to the National 
Gallery, and compare the Claude 
called ‘The marriage of Isaac and 
Rebecca,’ or ‘Il Mulino,’ with our 
author’s very amusing description of 
it*; they will thus be enabled to 
judge whether the above remark be 
true or erroneous. 

Mr. Ruskin’s discussions on the 
philosophy of art are full of origi- 
nality and life. His analysis of the 
principles of Gothic architecture in 
vol. ii., chapter 6, is one of the best 
specimens in the book. We shall 
recur to this hereafter. Generally 
speaking, his philosophy is charac- 
terized by the preponderance which 
he assigns to the moral and per- 
ceptive over the intellectual ri al 
flective faculties. In the discussion 
of the modes in which the Virtues 
and the Vices have been severally 
represented (vol. ii., chap. 8), this 
tendency of the author’s mind fully 
displays itself,—he has evidently 
more sympathy with poets than an | 
philosophers. Dante and Spenser 
are always right in their delinea- 
tions of the moral habits. Aristotle 
is always wrong: indeed, ‘it is im- 
possible to over-rate the mischief 
produced in former days, as well as 
in our own, by the mere habit of 
reading Aristotle, whose system is 
so false, so forced, and so confused, 
that the study of it at our univer- 
sities is quite enough to occasion the 
utter want of accurate habits of 
thought, which so often disgraces 
men otherwise well educated.’+ Yet 
Dante, the ‘central man’—#. e., the 
‘greatest poet and philosopher, of 

1 the world,’ as Mr. Ruskin calls 
him, speaks of Aristotle as J/ gran 
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maestro di color, che sanno. Which 
is the true view, that of our author, 
or that of the great poet whom he 
regards as the prophet and teacher 
of medieval Europe? The two are, 
indeed, hard to reconcile; but not 
more so than some of the philoso- 
phical doctrines which occur in dif- 
ferent parts of the Stones of Venice, 
and Mr. Ruskin’s other works. For 
instance, in Modern Painters he 
states that the sublime is not dis- 
tinct from the beautiful. In the 
Stones of Venice he treats of the two 
as distinct from each other,—a doc- 
trine which is more in accordance 
with the use of language, and with 
the common feeling on the subject. 
On the whole, we are inclined to 
think that Mr. Ruskin’s claims to 
be thought a philosopher are very 
slight, as he is deficient in calmness 
and consistency ; but that his love 
of all that is beautiful in nature, and 
his sympathy with poets and artists, 
in theiy aims to represent whatever 
is noble, pure, and elevated, enable 
him to enter fully into the heart and 
soul of poetry, and every branch of 
art; whilst his powers of writing, 
joined to his half-intuitive, half-ac- 
quired, knowledge, qualify him to 
stand forth as the interpreter be- 
tween the world of artists and his 
countrymen. The ground upon 
which he has taken his stand has 
been occupied by Mr. Hazlitt alone 
of English critics ; and it is so broad 
and extensive a field, that it affords 
room for as many as will take a 
similar line, and interpret the works 
of man’s hand by the manifestation 
of human thought which they con- 
tain. He is far from arrogating to 
himself the exclusive privilege of 
judging wisely of works of art; on 
the contrary, be regards the esthetic 
faculties asinherentin almost all men, 
and only requiring exercise. In the 
body of his work he says to his 
be ‘Come, and let us reason 
together,’ and not ‘ Come, and learn 
of me;’ and this modesty is the 
more remarkable as his acquaint- 
ance with the details of portions of 
his subject exceeds that of any living 
man, and therefore qualifies him to 
speak with authority. On the other 
hand; he has been accused, with 


* Modern Painters, Preface to second edition, pp. xxxvi, xxxvii. 


+ Vol. ii., p. 319. 
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much show of reason, of dogmatism, 
and of condemning in this place 
what he praises in that, on pre- 
cisely the same grounds. Thus, he 
is evidently possessed by a fixed 
idea that the Venetian architects 
were devout men, and that their de- 
votion was expressed in their build- 
ings; whilst a will not allow our 
own cathedrals to have been built by 
any but worldly men, who had no 
thoughts of heaven, but a vague no- 
tion of keeping out of hell, by erect- 
ing costly places of worship. Again, 
he praises the irregularity of the 
haloes in the Ducal Palace as 
showing ‘true greatness of mind,’ 
whilst he condemns the middle arch 
of the west front of Peterborough 
Cathedral being narrower than the 
others, as a piece of ‘destructive 
absurdity.’ Truly, dogmatism is 
dangerous to an honest and thought- 
ful man, as he is sure to convict him- 
self of inconsistencies. Let Mr. 
Ruskin be content to leave it to 
people who depend upon others’ 
eyes and others’ brains, and who 
fear to quit the beaten track of re- 
spectable authorities. 

Another objection that has been 
made to Mr. Ruskin’s writings is, 
that they exhibit too much self-con- 
sciousness on the part of the writer. 
This is a venal fault in an insignifi- 
cant writer, or even in a writer of 
Mr. Ruskin’s ability, when he is 
dealing with light subjects. Nay, 
im some cases it is amusing, as show- 
ing a naive simplicity of character ; 
as in the childish pleasure which the 
author took in the accidental resem- 
blance between his own name and 
that of the architect who pleaded for 
the maintenance of the ancient fa- 
bric of the Ducal Palace (vol. ii., p. 
303). In other cases it is not incon- 
sistent with true dignity of character, 
as in the instance where Mr. Ruskin 
declares that he is not the enemy, 
but the friend, of true architects. 

If I could obtain the public ear, and 
the principles I have advocated were 
carried into general practice, porphyry 
and serpentine would be given them in- 
stead of limestone and brick; instead of 
tavern and shop fronts, they would have 
to build goodly churches and noble 
dwelling-houses; and for every stunted 
Grecian and stucco Romanism, in which 
they are now forced to shape their pal- 
sied thoughts, and to whose crumbling 
plagiarisms they must trust their doubt- 
ful fame, they would be asked to raise 
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whole streets of bold, and rich, and 
living architecture, with the certainty in 
their hearts of doing what was honour- 
able to themselves, and good for all 
men, 


Mr. Ruskin writes here as an en- 
thusiast, and passes out of himself’; 
andhe thereforecommands, if not our 
belief, at least our sympathy. This 
is not the case in passages which 
are, unhappily, too numerous; 
where he returns to himself—to 
what he has before said, or to 
what has been said of him. One 
instance of the former kind is 
his recurrence, with avowed satis- 
faction, to an expression which oc- 
curs in the first volume. ‘Tho 
Renaissance frosts came, and all 
perished.’ The poet Wordsworth 
used sometimes to try our patience 
by telling us how he came by an 
idea; but he never went beyond 
this, to the extent of telling ys what 
a good idea it was, and he had no 
notion he was so clever. Refer- 
ences to newspaper or other criti- 
cisms are frequent in the appendices. 
For a specimen of one, in which a 
feeling of self exhibits itself under 
the most peevish and undignified 
aspect, we may refer to the third 
cliaie of folio illustrations, letter- 
press to plate 12, where Mr. Ruskin 
says, in answer to a mistaken ‘ Zu 
quoque’ of a newspaper critic, who 
hanged Calendario as a counterpart 
to the transportation of Leopardo, 
the architect of the Vendramin’s 
tomb :—‘ Thus I have the trouble of 
gathering facts, and putting them in 
their true light, merely that English 
reviewers may run their pens 
through them, and blot them back 
into unintelligibility.” It is with 
real pain that we see such exhibi- 
tions of infirmity of temper in a 
writer of such great powers. But, 
it may be asked, where is an in- 
stance to be found of an author who 
forgets himself, and thinks only of 
his subject? Alas, it must be con- 
fessed, there are very few to be 
found in Christian times. Dante's 
great poem is full of allusions to 
himself; yet, no one can find 
fault with the person who tells us of 
a vision, which he has seen, if he 
describe his own sensations, or al- 
lude to the circumstances of his life. 
The poets of the Elizabethan era 
were far from being self oblivious. 
They had always a very distinct sense 
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of their existence, and of their pro- 
spects of getting on at court. Spen- 
ser, in the Preface to the Fuerie 
Queene, addresses Queen Elizabeth 
as a goddess; and Shakspeare, in 
the most imaginative of his plays, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, takes 
occasion to compliment the ‘ Virgin 
Queen.’ Act ii., se. 1, 

Yet ~ oe I where the bolt of Cupid 

fell. 

And Cranmer’s speech, at the close 
of Henry VIIT., is couched in less 
mistakeable language. Neither does 
Milton lose himself in his subject. 
Where shall we look? Where but 
to old Homer, and A&schylus, and 
Sophocles, and Plato, and Thucy- 
dides, who stand conspicuous for the 
pure light in which they exhibit the 
actions and thoughts of men, a light 
which as little resembles the self- 
created atmosphere of modern 
writers, as the > of Greece resem- 
bles the sky of London, as yet un- 
purified by Lord Palmerston. If Mr. 
Ruskin would study these heathen 
writers more carefully, he would 
learn at least one lesson, how to 
make the most of his subject without 
bringing in himself. If he would do 
so, his pages would not lose in in- 
terest, whilst they wouid gain in 
dignity. 

Another failing of our author is 
one which was glaringly apparent in 
Modern Painters, and which dimi- 
nishes the pleasure with which we 
read his last production, namely,— 
conceit : an apparent belief that he 
is qualified to instruct the world, on 
all subjects. Now if we allow Mr. 
Ruskin’s superior knowledge and 
taste in matters of art, that is all 
he has aright to require. He cannot 
expect that we should listen to him 
on subjects with which he is slightly 
acquainted. Yet if he were not 
possessed with the idea that he was 
competent to teach all men all 
things, he would have spared us a 
great deal of extraneous matter, 
which serves no purpose but that of 
swelling the bulk of his book. In 
point of fact he has hazarded state- 
ments on matters of which he is 
ay ignorant. Let the fol- 
owing serve for a specimen :—- 

The entire body of the so-called Chris- 
tian world has established a system of 
instruction for its youth, wherein neither 
the history of Christ’s Church nor the 
language of God's law is considered a 
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study of the smallest importance ; 
wherein, of all subjects of human in- 
quiry, his own religion is the one of 
which a youth’s ignorance is most easil 

forgiven : and in which it is held a light 
matter that he should be daily guilty of 
lying, of debauchery, or of blasphemy, 
so only that he write Latin verses accu- 
rately, and with speed.—Vol. iii., 110, 


Coming, as it does, from a gra+ 
duate of Oxford, and coupled with 
the following foot-note— I shall not 
forget the impression made upon me, 
at Oxford, when, going up for my 
degree, and mentioning, to one of 
the authorities, that I had not had 
time enough to read the Epistles 
properly, I was told that the 
{pistles were separate sciences, and 
I need not trouble myself about 
them :’—coupled with these words 
the above sentence would naturally 
suggest, to ordinary readers, that 
Mr. Ruskin was describing the 
course of education pursued at his 
own university, and the charge is, it 
need not be said, a very serious one. 

The question is, is there any truth 
in it? We are not disposed to 
question Mr. Ruskin’s assertion, 
that, when he went up for his de- 
gree, he had not read the Epistles 
properly, nay, we can find him a 
parallel instance, in a statement of 
the late worthy member for the 
University, Sir R. Inglis, who de- 
clared, before the House of Com- 
mons, that the attendance at 
Chapel was very lax, in his time, 
and that, when he was at Christ 
Church, he hardly ever went; but 
we believe that, as regards the pre- 
sent state of things, there is very 
little truth in what Mr. Ruskin says, 
either as regards his University or 
any other place of Christian odeiain 
tion throughout the kingdom. Itis 
not our business to defend Oxford 
from such charges, but, as univer- 
sity reform is now a public question, 
we may be allowed, as lovers of fair 
play, to examine Mr. Ruskin’s state- 
ments. Putting him and his tutor 
aside, the charge stands thus: 
Church history and the Hebrew lan- 

uage are not taught at Oxford, 
The Report of the Commissioners 
allows, p. 71, that ‘ few of the cler; 
apply themselves, in earnest, to the 
study of Hebrew. Ecclesiastical 
history, some detached portions ex- 
cepted, is unknown to the great 
majority ;’ and it is proposed, p. 72, 
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that ‘ the study of the Scriptures, in 
their original lan es, and ecclesi- 
astical history andantiquities,’ should 
be comprised within the school of 
theology, and form an important 
branch in the scheme of education. 
It is not to be supposed, however, 
that these studies are wholly ne- 
glected at Oxford. There are Regius 
professorships of Hebrew and of Ec- 
clesiastical History, and lectures re- 
gularly given, by the several profes- 
sors. The Professor of Hebrew, Dr. 
Pusey, (who not only lectures him- 
self, but employs a sub-lecturer,) 
states, in his evidence presented to 
the Board of Heads, p. 109, that, 
‘although the study of Hebrew has 
its great use for the Old Testament, 
both for devctional purposes and to 
learn some deeper meanings of Holy 
Scripture, yet that it is far safer for 
persons to trust to the English ver- 
sion, (which is mostly so good,) than 
to meddle with ios criticism, 
with any view to improve it.’ Prac- 
tically it must be allowed that any 
knowledge of Hebrew which falls 
short of a full and idiomatic know- 
ledge of the language, however in- 
teresting it may be, is not likely 
to be productive of important re- 
sults. With regard to ecclesiastical 
history it is stated by Professor 
Hussey, Evidence, p. 245, that, from 
1842 up to the present time, he has 
had 497 students reading with him, 
some for longer, some for shorter 

eriods ; and ‘I cannot entertain,’ 

e says, ‘so mean an opinion of 
them and the work which they did 
under me, as not to think that many 
will carry forth, and have carried 
forth, from the lectures, valuable in- 
formation, and avery useful foun- 
dation for whatever further know- 
ledge of their clerical duties they 
may be able to acquire in after life. 
Certainly some have told me that 
this was their own opinion.’ With 
respect to the moral charges brought 

ainst all places of education, in- 
cluding Mr. Ruskin’s University, it 
is no doubt true, that much vice 
and immorality escapes detection ; 
but to say that it is countenanced 
by the authorities, or is a part of 
the system, is utterly false. It 
would be easy to show that lying, 
debauchery, and blasphemy are pu- 
nished, in various ways: in gross 
cases by expulsion from all the best 
colleges at Oxford, or from the Uni- 
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versity, if the case come under the 
roctor’s jurisdiction. And we be- 
ieve that if Mr. Ruskin were to 
present himself, for examination, 
with the scanty amount of informa- 
tion on the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion which he represents as 
the normal state of knowledge at 
Oxford and elsewhere, he would in- 
fallibly be plucked. 

Wehave assumed that Mr. Ruskin 
has written this in ignorance: and 
the most charitable person must 
allow that such ignorance on points 
which are commonly known, is, in a 
man who makes an unprovoked 
attack, highly culpable. An enem 
would not scruple to tax him with 
wilful misrepresentation, and hurl 
back his calumny in his face. 

We believe that, on many points, 
Mr. Ruskin is the victim of self-de- 
ception. He inveighs in several 
parts of his work against systematiz- 
ing, and makes ‘ the pride of system’ 
one of the causes of corruption in 
architecture. It is curious that, 
with his professed scorn of systema- 
tizing, he should indulge in it to so 
great an extent. Any one who runs 
his eyes over Modern Painters, the 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, or the 
Stones of Venice, will see that the 
author arranges and tickets every- 
thing. According tohim, theerywhich 
arises from our manufacturing popu- 
lation is to be answered and met by 
the observance of three rules. The 
civil laws of our country have just 
two objects. Gothic architecture is 
composed of six moral elements : 
the Renaissance architecture of two 
exceedingly immoral elements—the 
first of the two is divided into three 
parts. Men who take recreation are 
of four kinds,-one kind being those 
who play not atall. These are only 
a few instances taken from the 
Stones of Venice; but they are 
sufficient to show the writer’s habit. 

So, too, of rhetoric, Mr. Ruskin 
professes a sovereign contempt :— 

The study of rhetoric (he says) is ex- 
clusively one for men who desire to de- 
ceive or be deceived ; he who has the 
truth at his heart need never fear the 
want of persuasion on his tongue, or, if 
he fear, it is because the base rhetoric of 
dishonesty keeps the truth from being 
heard.—Vol. iii., p. 105. 


Yet he commonly employs some 
of its least creditable artifices. Every 
one knows how much a description 
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of an object depends upon the choice 
of epithets. Take the instance of 
the Doge Vendramin’s tomb, which 
is considered the chef d’cuvre of 
Renaissance sculpture. Mr. Ruskin 
says, ‘the subject of its chiselman- 
ship consists of fat-limbed boys 
sprawling on dolphins, dolphins in- 
capable of swimming, and dragged 
along the sea by expanded pocket- 
handkerchiefs.’ Had this been a 
Gothic tomb we should have had a 
very different, though perhaps a less 
amusing description. The case of 
the Chigi Claude, i2 Mulino, already 
quoted from Modern Painters, is no 
less to the point. 

Some of the lighter qualifications 
in a writer Mr. Suskin possesses in 
a high degree; his fancy is in- 
exhaustible, his wit at times very 
diverting, nor is he destitute of 
genuine humour. This is a point 
which he appreciates in his own 
countrymen, a circumstance which 
deserves our notice, as he does not 
regard with favourable aspect either 
the times or the country in which 
his lot has been cast. 

His love for symbolism has been 
alluded to before, and instances of it 
must be familiar to all his readers. 
Whether symbolism be inseparable 
from religion, as Mr. Ruskin seems 
to think, or not, we cannot doubt of 
its being an important element in 
art. Indeed, itis impossible to con- 
ceive of the highest ends of art being 
attained by entire realisation. We 
cordially agree with our author in 
‘wishing back in the menagerie’ the 
hairy and well-whiskered Tions that 
a Renaissance sculptor placed on the 
steps of the west front of the ca- 
thedral at Genoa. We are aware 
that symbolism is often carried to 
an extravagant pitch; and we are 
far from asserting that Mr. Ruskin 
always keeps within the bounds of 
moderation in this respect : but, as 
critics are never wanting to point 
out such transgressions, and to give 
a ludicrous turn to what is in itself 
noble, we shall abstain from any 
similar remark, thinking, with Mr. 
Ruskin, that ‘it is difficult tocaleulate 
the harm’ that jesters do, by ‘ des- 
troying the reverence’ for things 
that are important and true; and 
that ‘we do infinite mischief by ex- 
posing weakness to eyes which 
cannot comprehend greatness.’ Vol. 
iii., p. 130. 
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It is only when our author ceases 
to be intelligible that we feel disposed 
to quarrel with him, and to complain 
that, whereas we want connected 
thoughts, he gives us words and 
sentences, which, taken by them- 
selves—like the masses of colour in 
Turner's later pictures—are very 
striking, but which transcend our 
utmost endeavours to extract any 
sense out of them. Inthe following 
extract we believe that Mr. Ruskin 
is desirous of proving that those 

rsons are mistaken who think the 

fenetian character is fairly repre- 

sented by the Venetian carnival, 
or by those globes of coloured glase 
which lie about in our drawing- 
rooms. But it is difficult to trace 
the connexion between the simple 
thought and the highly coloured 
language. 


That mighty landscape of dark moun- 
tains, that guard the horizon with their 
purple towers, and solemn forests, that 
gather their weight of leaves, bronzed 
with sunshine, not with age, into those 
gloomy masses, fixed in heaven, whith 
storm and frost have power no more 
to shake or shed, —that mighty humanity, 
so perfect and so proud, that hides no 
weakness beneath the mantie, and gains 
no greatness from the diadem; the 
majesty of thoughtful form, on which 
the dust of gold and flame of jewels are 
dashed as the sea-spray upon the rock, 
and still the great manhood seems to 
stand bare against the blue sky; that 
mighty mythology which fills the daily 
walks of men with spiritual companion- 
ship, and beholds the protecting angels 
break with their burning presence 
through the arrow-flights of battle: 
measure the compass of that field of 
creation, weigh the value of the in- 
heritance that Venice thus left to the 
nations of Europe, and then judge if so 
vast, so beneficent a power, could indeed 
have been rooted in dissipation or decay. 
It was when she wore the ephod of the 
priest, not the motley of the masquer, 
that the fire fell upon her from heaven, 
and she saw the first rays of it through 
the rain of her own tears, when, as the 
barbaric deluge ebbed from the hills of 
Italy, the circuit of her palaces, and the 
orb of her fortunes, rose together like 
the Iris, painted upon the cloud.—Vol. 
ii, p. 150. 


We do not question the eloquence 
of this passage, but we would plead 
the weakness of human faculties of 
comprehension, and request that 
Mr. Ruskin, when he wants to 
leave a truth impressed upon his 
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readers’ minds, should reduce it to a 
less transcendental shape, and prove 
it by less ambiguous language. 

This brings us to the considera- 
tion of Mr. Ruskin’s style, or the 
expression of those faculties and 
habits of mind which we have en- 
deavoured to trace, as gathered 
from his writings. 

It is common to hear him spoken 
of as a great master of language. 
Let us see how far this epithet is 
justified. It would be absurd to 
speak of his style as we should of 

ilton’s, or Addison’s, or Walter 
Savage Landor’s, or Macaulay’s, or 
that of any other great writer of 
English prose, because it exhibits 
every kind of variety, according, it 
would appear, to the humour in 
which the writer is. Sometimes it 
is clear, concise, and suited to the 
conveying of instruction. At other 
times it is misty, verbose, and 
tending to obliterate whatever ideas 
the reader may happen to possess, 
without giving him any new ones. 

owever much we owe in other 
respects to Mr. Ruskin, he does not 
do well in encouraging by his ex- 
ample a great fault of our day,— 
much talking. Men commonly talk 
more than they think, and far more 
than they act; their fine theories 
and good intentions evaporate in 
many words, and they imagine they 
have done a great deal when they 
have talked a great deal. Speech is 
silver, but silence is golden. It is 
a good thing to know when to cease 
writing, as well as when to write, 
and Mr. Ruskin does not always 
Bs in practice this knowledge, till 
e has drawn out his arguments to 
such a length that they become 
weak. They would be much 
strengthened if he would prune 
their luxuriant tendrils, sending 
back their pith into the main 
branches of his discourse. In the 
best parts of the Stones of Venice 
the language is full of thought, and 
faithfully and adequately expresses 
the ideas intended to be conveyed. 
In other parts there is an apparent 
attempt to make language perform 
two functions,—that of conveying 
thought and that of impressing the 
mind with its own power. This 
attempt shows itself in luxuriant 
periods, in redundancy of epithets, 
and especially in the use of allitera- 
tion. It is not too much to say 
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that in some passages the sense 
seems completely lost sight of, the 
writer’s clearness of perception 
being dazzled, as that of his readers 
must be, by the brilliancy of the 
language which he employs, Thus 
he talks of Venice as ‘a city which 
was to write her history on the 
white scrolls of the sea surges, and 
to word it in their thunder, and to 
gather and give forth in world-wide 
ulsation the glory of the West and 
Rast, from i, bandas heart of 
her fortitude and splendour.’ This 
passage may be wy taking to 
people who are caught with the 
sound of words; but there is very 
little definite meaning in it. One 
great characteristic of the sea is, 
that it retains no impression on its 
waves, and tells no history of the 
vast. It is a great pity that Mr. 
fuskin should give way to faults 
which any one can see, and which 
he would not venture to defend. 
Some of his criticisms on the style 
of authors are among the best that 
we remember to have seen; and we 
need seek for no severer condemna- 
tion of the vices which mar the ex- 
cellence of his style than that which 
his own pages furnish. It remains 
to be seen whether he will submit 
to be judged as he has judged 
others. On his candour and fair- 
ness of mind in this respect depends 
his position as a truly great writer 
of English prose. 

Mr. Ruskin’s eloquence and power 
of description are well known. The 
reputation which his earlier works 
won for him for these rare qualities 
has not suffered by the appearance 
of the Stones of Venice, Lather, we 
should say, he has surpassed ex- 

ectation in the vivid and gorgeous 
Senesintlonn of Venice in his second 
volume, and in the thoughtful and 
eloquent passages which occur at the 
beginning and end of his first, and 
here and there in his third volume. 
One of the most striking among 
many striking passages is the follow- 
ing description of the struggle be- 
tween the old Faith and the new at 
the Reformation :— 


Here was at last a schism in which 
truth and authority were at issue. The 
body that was cast off withered away no 
longer. It stretched out its boughs to 


“the sea and its branches to the river, and 


it was the ancient trunk that gave signs 
of decrepitude. On the one side stood 
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the reanimated Faith, in its right hand 
the Book open, and its left hand lifted 
up to heaven, appealing for its proof to 
the Word of the Testimony and the 
power of the Holy Ghost. On the other 
stood or seemed to stand, all beloved 
custom and believed tradition ; all that 
for 1500 years had been closest to the 
hearts of men, or most precious for their 
help. Long trusted legend; long re- 
verenced power; long practised disci- 
pline ; faiths that had ruled the destiny 
and sealed the departure of souls that 
could not be told nor numbered for mul- 
titude ; prayers, that from the lips of 
the fathers to those of the children, had 
distilled like sweet waterfalls, sounding 
through the silence of ages, breaking 
themselves into heavenly dew to return 
upon the pastures of the wilderness ; 
hopes, that had set the face as a flint in 
the torture, and the sword as a flame in 
the battle, that had pointed the purposes 
and ministered the strength of life, 
brightened the last glances and shaped 
the last syllables of death ; charities that 
had bound together the brotherhoods of 
the mountain and the desert, and had 
woven chains of pitying or aspiring com- 
munion between this world and the un- 
fathomable beneath and above; and, 
more than these, the spirits of all the in- 
numerable, undoubting dead, beckoning 
to the one way by which they had been 
content to follow the things that belonged 
to their peace; these all stood on the 
other side; and the choice must have 
been a bitter one, even at the best; but 
it was rendered tenfold more bitter by 
the natural, but most sinful animosity 
of the two divisions of the Church against 
each other. —Vol., iii., p. 102. 

We shall have occasion hereafter 
to make some remarks on the view 
that Mr. Ruskin takes of the Re- 
formation. Here we are only view- 
ing him as a writer of English prose, 
and surely no one will deny to the 
above passage the praise due to vivid 
imagination, and a vigour and beauty 
of expression unsurpassed, almost 
unequalled, in the English language. 
Among the most vivid and truthful 
of our author's descriptions is that 
of the English Cathedral, vol. ii. 
ch. 4. Its quiet tone forms a 
striking contrast to the gorgeous 
description of St. Mark’s Place 
which follows, and which recalls 
forcibly to our mind some of Turner's 
pictures. There is the same fulness 
of imagination, the same ‘ confusion 
of delight,’ conveyed in language 
which by its beauty and indistinct- 
ness reminds us of the colours and 
of the handling of the great painter. 
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The eloquence which pervades 
this noble description is sustained 
throughout a great portion of the 
second volume, The interior of St. 
Mark’s, the Ducal Palace, in fact all 
the principal features of Venice, are 
described by Mr. Ruskin as no ma 
has ever painted them before. His 
genius enables him to penetrate to 
the very heart and soul of nature 
and of art, whilst his imagination 
lends reality to the forms, which rise 
up before his mind, and claim to be 
represented in words that may move 
the hearts of men. As a specimen 
of a passage where vigour of imagi- 
nation and descriptive power are 
combined to present a series of pic- 
tures to the mind’s eye, we should 
select the bird's-eye panorama of 
the earth’s surface, wa il., p. 156, 
157. It is well when these excellen- 
cies are combined by our author, 
without redundance. That is a fault 
to which he is prone. He does not 
know when to eve a subject, when 
to act on the precept ‘manum de 
tabula. Ifhe ied furnish, in his 
own writings, a practical illustration 
of the excellent principles laid down 
in the concluding chapter of his third 
volume, his words would have more 
weight, and he would not be accused 
of ‘ riding his hobby to death,’ a trite 
way of expressing what we must 
allow to be the fact, that Mr. Ruskin 
is sometimes carried away by his 
enthusiasm, beyond the bounds of 
truth and common sense. His pe- 
culiar charm, as a writer, lies quite 
as much in what he suggests as what 
he proves to his readers. In some 
of his least prominent remarks lie 
the germs of noble thoughts, which 
take deep root in the mind, and bear 
fruit afterwards. We should re- 
member this, and let our censure be 
tempered with gratitude. 

Mr. Ruskin has a tendency to ex- 
cess not only in quantity, but in 
quality. In other words, he is much 
given to exaggeration. This is but 
the outward expression of that vehe- 
ment and impatient spirit which, as 
we said before, is often found in 
great reformers. Our author occa- 
sionally resembles the Turkish ar- 
tillerymen, who, on a recent occa- 
sion, as we are informed, after ex- 
pending their ammunition with good 
effect on the Russian army, flun 
bullets in the faces of the Cossac 
horsemen, who charged up to the 
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-mouths of their s. Such, for in- 
stance, is the following petulant de- 
nunciation of the window in the side 
of the arch, under the Wellington- 
statue, next St. George's Hos- 
pital :—‘ The richness upon the or- 
nament is a mere patch and eruption 
upon the wall, al ca hardly knows 
whether to be most irritated at the 
affectation of severity in the rest, or 
at the vain luxuriance of the disso- 
lute parallelogram.’ 

But the gleaning of the first and 
second volume is, in respect of exag- 
geration, nothing in comparison with 
the harvest of the third. For, in 
that volume, the author goes forth 
in the true spirit of an orthodox 
Jew, to break down all the symbols 
of idolatrous worship, with axe and 
hammer. He has to humble the 
pride of Renaissance architecture, 
and he is not careful by what means 
this is to be accomplished. What 
wonder if, like aula ambition,’ 
he should sometimes ‘o’erleap him- 
self and fall on the other ?’ 

Yet as something is to be learned 
from the errors of earnest and zea- 
lous men, who go beyond the truth, 
so we may extract from Mr. Rus- 
kin’s extravagance, sound and 
wholesome doctrine. Although we 
may reasonably think that he out- 
steps the mark, in denouncing Pride 
of Science, Pride of State, and espe- 
cially Pride of System, under which 
head he tells us that ‘there is not a 
side chapel in any Gothic cathedral, 


but it has fifty orders, the worst of 


them better than the best of the 
Greek ones, and all new; and a 
single inventive human soul could 
create 1000 orders in an hour,’ (163 
per minute!) yet it will be found 
that there is much good corn under 
the overwhelming heap of chaff, 
which, in this volume, is piled up to 
gigantic proportions ; call it will be 
our endeavour, in dealing with the 
matter of the book, briefly to set 
this forth. 

Another fault which Mr. Ruskin 
has is love of digression. As we 
have above intimated that he is 
more of an artist and poet than of a 
philosopher, it is not to be wondered 
at, if we should assert him to be de- 
ficient in ‘ the logical and sequential 
faculties,’ which, he justly says, 
are the heritage of the man 
whom God intends for a student. 
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To many persons the charm of 
Mr. Ruskin s book will not be dimi- 
nished by the author's rambling 
propensities; but to serious men, 
who like to see the subject taken in 
hand fairly worked out, the frequent 
interruptions in the thread of the 
argument cannot but be a source of 
dissatisfaction and regret. Much of 
the matter, especially in vol. iii., is 
wholly irrelevant to the subject, and 
only introduced to illustrate some 
favourite theory of the author. We 
are constantly hurried away from the 
streets of Venice, to listen to discus- 
sions on education, and on various 
religious and social questions of the 
day, on which Mr. Sukin has opi- 
nions—as who has not? And, as 
reading is, after all, a mechanical 
process, we are called upon to exer- 
cise more attention, and work our 
eyes for a longer time than, we 
humbly submit, the author has a 
right to demand ; to say nothing of 
our judgment being held so long in 
suspense, that, without a memory 
like that of Mr. Macaulay, or clear- 
ness of head like that of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, it is very difficult to connect 
the head with the tail of an argu- 
ment. We shall presently consider 
some of the points upon which Mr. 
Ruskin diverges from his main 
channel. It is now time that we 
should pass on to the general drift 
and purport of the work. 

The three volumes of the Stones 
of Venice contain— 

1. A record of the present and 
former beauty of Venice (descriptive 
and historical). 

2. Instruction in the principles of 
architecture (demonstrative and exe- 
getical). 

3. An inquiry into the nature of 
the three kinds of architecture found 
at Venice, joined with an attack 
on Renaissance (critical and pole- 
mical). 

4. Denunciations of various real 
or imaginary evils of the day (po- 
lemical and discursive). 

With respect to the first of these 
heads, it need scarcely be said, that 
any attempt made to save from ob- 
livion the records of Venetian power 
before the sea waves have destroyed 
them, deserves our acknowledg- 
ments. The greater the powers em- 
ployed in the work, the more lively 
must be our feelings of gratitude ; 
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and therefore, all persons who, from 
associations connected with the his- 
toric past, or their own experience 
of Venice in the nineteenth century, 
feel interest in a city which once oc- 
—_ so large a space in the eyes 
of Europe, and is now so beautiful 
in the decay of her splendour :—the 
historian, the poet, the artist, the 
moralist, — all must feel deeply 
grateful to Mr. Ruskin for the pic- 
tures of Venetian heroism, Venetian 
devotion, Venetian power, and Ve- 
netian pride, that his pen has drawn, 
and for the specimens of the far- 
famed architecture of the Queen of 
the Adriatic, which his taste has se- 
lected, and his pencil delineated. 
On the second head we will quote 
Mr. Ruskin’s own words, showing 
both what he has attempted, and 
the reason which induced him to do 
so; and we are bound, in justice to 
the author and to our own feelings, 
to express our cordial sympathy 
with the object of this part of lis 
work, which is, to lay down a law, 
based on such principles as shall be 
intelligible to every one, according 
to which the merits of architectural 
works shall be judged. He may 
well say, ‘I believe that most of my 
readers will at once admit the value 
of a criterion of right and wrong, in 
so practical and costly an art as 
architecture ; and will be apt rather 
to doubt the possibility of its at- 
tainment than dispute its useful- 
ness if attained.’ How great a ne- 
cessity there was for such an at- 
tempt is very well shown by a quo- 
tation Mr. Ruskin gives from an 
architectural review, which says of 


St. Mark’s :— 


- ‘Mr. Ruskin thinks it a very beau- 
tiful building: we think it a very ugly 
building.’ I was not surprised at the 
difference of opinion, but at the theory 
being considered so completely a subject 
of opinion, My opponents in painting 
always assume that there is such a thing 
as a law of right, and that I do not un- 
derstand it; but my architectural ad- 
versaries appeal to no law, they simply 
set their opinion against mine; and in- 
deed there is no law at present to which 
they or I can appeal. I set myself, 
therefore, to establish such a law, in 
full belief that men are intended, with- 
out difficulty, and by use of their general 
common sense, to know good things from 
bad; and that it is only because they 
will not be at the pains required for the 
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discernment, that the world is so widely 
encumbered with forgeries and base- 
nesses. 

The greater part of the first 
volume is taken up with an analysis 
of the principal features of con- 
structive and decorative architec- 
ture; to use Mr. Ruskin’s words, 
‘he has endeavoured to arrange 
those foundations of criticism on 
which he is to rest in his account 
of Venetian architecture.’ To per- 
sons already conversant with the 
principles of architecture, it may ap- 
pear at first sight unnecessary for the 
author to go into such elementary 
matters; but he professes to write 
for the instruction of those who 
never thoughtof architecture before; 
and, truly, a most excellent grammar 
of the art does this volume present. 
It is all the better for general 
readers, in that it is free from tech- 
nicalities. It assumes nothing, and 
gives the rationale of everything. A 
strong love of systematizing runs 
through the whole: the plan of the 
work is simple, and the carrying out 
conscientious and good. Some of 
the illustrations will appear fanciful : 
but, whenever they are not drawn 
from man’s work, they are from 
God’s work ; and this, however un- 
usual it may be in treating of archi- 
tecture, will hardly be thought a 
fault. Nay, we think Mr. Ruskin 
deserves our thanks for pointing out 
a few of those instances where the 
hand of God has given to natural 
objects a grandeur, or a grace and 
Ader, of which art can only be a 
humble imitator. 

Having established certain prin. 
ciples of criticism, equally ap- 
plicable to all architecture, our 
author proceeds to apply them to 
the styles prevalent at Venice, By- 
zantine, Gothic, and Renaissance, 
His method is at once historical, 
critical, and explanatory. He traces 
the origin, the progress, and decline 
of each style; he investigates the 
se so upon which their excel- 
ences and short-comings, or faulta, 
severally depend: and he explains his 
meaning throughout by references to 
examples, and by illustrations taken 
from his own drawings. 

For the complete view taken of 
the subject, and for the able and 
conscientious way in which the de- 
tails are carried out, Mr. Ruskin 
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deserves the thanks of the antiquary, 
the man of taste, and the student of 
architecture. The first of these 
may well feel grateful for the record 
which Mr. Ruskin has preserved of 
that style of architecture—Byzan- 
tine—which is associated with our 
earliest traditions of Christian art. 
The man of refined taste has reason 
to hail with satisfaction the comple- 
tion of a work in which so true a 
perception of what is beautiful in 
art is combined with knowledge so 
accurate, and illustrated by engrav- 
ings, the execution of which is for 
the most part delicate and beautiful, 
conveying a very favourable impres- 
sion of the original drawings. These 
are, doubtless, better represented in 
the folio illustrations, which give on 
a larger scale some of the details 
of the architecture of Venice to 
which Mr. Ruskin especially refers. 
Three volumes have already ap- 
peared, and it is to be regretted 
that this work, owing to the expense 
of publication, should be for the pre- 
sent abandoned. Lastly, the stu- 
dent of architecture will find the 
principles which are laid down in 
the first volume applied in the se- 
cond and third, to the three styles of 
architecture above mentioned. He 
will thus learn the value of what he 
has been taught, and will be induced 
to make a similar application of the 
knowledge he has acquired. 
Combined with criticism on By- 
zantine, Gothic, and Renaissance 
architecture, we have a good deal of 
skirmishing against debased forms 
of the two latter, terminating in a 
nd attack against Renaissance. 
For this attack Mr. Ruskin has, it 
must be owned, sufficient cause. 
Whatever good the revival of the 
study of Gothic architecturemay have 
done to our churches, it has not been 
applied to our streets. Our author 
appeals to the common sense as well 
as to the taste of his countrymen, in 
favour of a style which is much more 
in accordance with Northern tastes 
than the imported architecture of 
Greece and Italy. He exhorts them 
to use their own eyes, and not to be 
led captives by conventionalism ; to 
exercise in domestic architecture the 
same judgment which they have 
already employed—to an insufficient 
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extent it must be owned—in church 
architecture ; and not to deny them- 
selves the natural sense of enjoy- 
ment which buildings of picturesque 
and convenient structure—of how- 
ever small dimensions they may 
be — convey to the eye of the be- 
holder. 

The fourth division can hardly he 
looked upon as coming within the 
scheme of the book. Some of the 
points upon which Mr. Ruskin di- 
verges from his subject would find 
their place within a work written 
upon ‘The principles and present 
condition of the Fine Arts ;’ such as 
the philosophy of art; the relation 
of scienee to art; the influence of 
the study of anatomy, aérial perspec- 
tive, &e. Others, such as the pur- 
suit of knowledge, national educa- 
tion, the effects of the Reformation, 
&c., deserve no place either in the 
Stones of Venice, or in any work of 
which the avowed subject is art. 
Mr. Ruskin’s ambition to reform all 
the evils of the day, as well as those 
with which he is most conversant, 
leads him to outstep the natural 
boundaries of his subject, just as 
Mr. Cobden was led away, after 
his great financial and commercial 
scheme had been carried, to indulge 
in prophecies relating to the political 
state of Europe, which the events of 
a few months proved to be nugatory. 
Mr. Ruskin—who avows himself a 
free-trader—should take warning by 
the example of the man to whose 
exertions we mainly owe Free-trade, 
the principle of which is not ‘ unre- 
stricted competition’ (as Mr. Dis- 
raeli would tell him), with all the 
world in every article—but only in 
those branches of mental as well as 
manual industry, in which our ha- 
bits of thought and application en- 
able us to compete with advantage. 

As many of these subjects are— 
although not connected with archi- 
tecture—of at importance and 
interest, we shall reserve them for 
future consideration. At present 
we must content ourselves with hay- 
ing examined Mr. Ruskin’s charac- 
teristics asa man and a writer, as 
ae from his works, and with 

aving given a sketch of the general 
plan of the Stones of Venice. 
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NIGHT AND SLEEP. 
By Coventry Parmore. 


How strange, at night, the bay 
Of dogs ; how wild the note 
Of cocks that scream for day, 
In homesteads far remote ; 
How strange and wild to hear 
The old and crumbling tower 
Amidst the darkness suddenly 
Take life, and speak the hour! 


How strange it is to wake 
And watch, while others sleep, 
Till sight and hearing ache 
For objects that may keep 
The awful inner sense 
Unroused, lest it should mark 
The life that haunts the emptiness 
And horror of the dark! 


Albeit the love-sick brain 
Affects the dreary moon, 
Til things alone refrain 
From Life’s nocturnal swoon : 
Men melancholy mad, 
Beasts ravenous and sly, 
The robber and the murderer, 
Remorse, with lidless eye. 


The nightingale is gay, 


For she can vanquish night ; 
Dreaming, she sings of day, 
Notes that make darkness bright: 
But when the refluent gloom 
Saddens the gaps of song, 
We charge on her the dolefulness, 
And call her crazed with wrong. 


*Tis well that men should lie 
All senseless, while the sun, 

Coursing the nether sky, 
Leaves half the world o’errun 

With baleful shapes unseen ; 
And foul it is when we 

By loud carousal desecrate 
Night’s evil sanctity. 

*Twere good that all should pray, 
And so lie down to rest, 

While yet the wholesome day 
Is lingering in the West. 

His prayer shall turn to peace, 
Who still regards with awe 
The midnight’s noxious mystery 

And nature’s genial law. 


How sweet, if panic dread 
Unveils the gloom of gloom, 
To kiss the pillowed head 
y thine, and soft resume 
The half-dissolved embrace, 
And so each other keep 
In the strong league of amity, 
And the safe lap of sleep! 
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Tr is impossible to listen to those 
who argue that lofty poetry has 
henceforth become impossible for 
man, without a painful misgiving 
that their seemingly incredible 
theory may, after all, have some 
solid eadlion. They say, Men 
are not now as_ colossal for 
good or for evil, as of old; and, 
even if they were, individual energy, 
individual character, has no longer 
the same chance of distinction : it is 
not an aristocratic age, an age of 
heroes; but a democratic one, in 
which men think and act in masses. 
And a democratic age having once 
arisen, and arisen apparently, too, 
for the whole world, tt future ages 
must be democratic also. At least 
there can be no return to heroism ; 
only a possible decline into some ar- 
tificial and Byzantine despotism, in 
which thought becomes pedantry, 
and poetry stereotyped concettism. 

* Moreover,’ they say, ‘man thinks 
too much, now-a-days, for poetry. 
He has become too self-anatomizing 
to clothe his heart’s experience, as 
of old, in symbols borrowed from 
all heaven and earth. He must, on 
the contrary, strip it out of what 
scanty vesture it may have pos- 
sessed, at its first appearance, in his 
imagination, and hold it up to the 
microscope upon a pin’s point, to 
see exactly what it is, and, indeed, 
whether, after all, it is anything.’ 

‘ Moreover’—and this, in the minds 
of some wise men, forms the heaviest 
count of all— poetry has ceased to 
be the natural expression of the 
deepest currents of man’s thought. 
We no longer think in verse con- 
cerning God and nature, like the old 
Hebrew and Brahmin poets; not 
even of wars and genealogies, like 
the oldGreek ones; and perhaps,’ say 
they, ‘we are right; such subjects 
have lost their songfulness for us ; 
they have ceased to convey to our 
ears any note of the spheral harmo- 
nies. The individualizing tenden- 
cies of our modern Protestantism 
haveabolished theologicpoetry, asthe 
emasculating tendencies of our Mam- 
monism have abolished martial song. 
And, again, that very realm of fancy, 
which has been, in all ages, the 
ground where poets made and found 
what they would, has been now nar- 


rowed to the merest strip. When 
Spenser wrote his Fairy Queen, 
or Ariosto his Orlando, no reader 
felt shocked by their wild concep- 
tions. After all they might be true. 
Who knew but that Prester John’s 
kingdom was still mighty in the 
heart of Asia, or could disprove that 
the unknown tracts of Africa held 
‘Anthropophagi and men whose 
heads . grow beneath their 
shoulders,’ not to mention the 
boundless field for fancy, which lay 
in the new and untried marvels of 
America? Besides, people believed 
in witches, then, and ghosts, and 
fairies, and could not complain of 
a poet, for using them; nay, they 
might thank him for raising them 
to a higher power, as Spenser did, 
and giving them a more moral and 
rational meaning than that which 
they had in the minds of the mob. 

But, now, no man can overstep 
plain scientific matter-of-fact, with- 
out lying and talking nonsense ; if 
those unpleasant terms are, as of old, 
to be applied to the act of him who 
says what he does not believehimself, 
and what he does not wish others to 
believe either. The mere praise of 
physical prowess, moreover, is now 
impossible, unless we be content 
to sing of Robert Coombes or the 
‘Notting Stag.’ No Hercules can 
henceforth earn immortality by 
slaying the Nemean lion, or 
eecnanaroeee choke dra- 
gons sing e-handed. Man has 
outstripped the wild beasts by 
cunning. Captain Mayne Reid's 
charming boy-hunters are heroes 
more terrible to bear and buffalo 
than Theseus’ self ; and when a man 
of the old thews and sinews, like 
Mr. Gordon Cumming, tries his 
prowess on the desert beast, the re- 
sult is painful, butcher-like; so 
much too feeble are the monsters 
for the man. 

‘No,’ they say, ‘a living poetry is 
sonergiala hana ; and all that 
the singer can do, unless he chooses 
to degrade his powers, by setting to 
rhyme the spiritual dyspepsia of an 
unhealthy and nerveless time, is to 
betake himself to the greater dead ; 
to reproduce, as well as he can, their 
thoughts, their forms; perhaps to 
awaken men fo admire—to make 
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them imitate is now hopeless—the 
noble deeds of their forefathers.’ 

So they say ; and with what ap- 
arent truth and weight we know 
ut too well. We cannot controvert 

their arguments. And yet instinct, 
truer than all arguments, answers 
for ever, No! There are the ele- 
ments of poetry around us now, if 
we could but see them; there will 
be fc: ever. There is poetry in 
Australian emigrations, Britannia- 
tubular bridges, Solent steam-re- 
views ; and few who look upon such 
things but say, in their hearts, ‘ Oh 
that I could utter, even to myself, 
the thoughts which this thing raises 
in me! Oh that a man would arise, 
and utter them forme! Should I 
not welcome him as a benefactor and 
a friend?’ There is poetry in nature 
still; ay, more than our forefathers 
ever dreamed. If ghosts and fairies 
have vanished, the microscopist and 
the geognost are daily revealing 
wonders to which those of Ariosto 
and Spenser are bald and tawdry ; 
and if, as yet, they are incapable of 
being sung, because they seem to 
connect themselves with no human 
interest, that is only because the 
mind of man, as yet stunned and 
giddy from the vastness of that 
which has been shown to it, is un- 
able to interweave the new facts 
with that faith in a living God, 
which is, paradoxical as it may seem, 
the root of all truly human poetry, 
and to recover, again, its part in the 
great chorus of the Jewish sages, 
* Oh all ye works of the Lord, praise 
Him and magnify him for ever;’ 
which, whensoever truly uttered, 
has its sure culmination in the 
higher call, ‘Oh ye spirits and souls 
of the righteous, praise Him and 
magnify him for ever.’ 

It is possible, it is to be longed 
and hoped for, that a poet may arise, 
even in our days, who will recover 
for us that our lost part in the 
harmony of the spheres: but he 
must be a poet who can see the 
resent; who understands the age 
in which he lives. It was by virtue 
of that—of utterly and thoroughly 
seeing the present, or rather, of being 
taught it by Him who made it,— 
that the old Hebrew poets, alone of 
all, saw the future, and were seers, 
inspired, predicting things to come. 
For the Fature is contained in the 
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Poetry of the past. and the present. 
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present ; and he who comprehends 
the one, comprehends the other, and 
becomes, ipso facto, a prophet, 
telling what will be from what is, 
and from the eternal laws of it, as 
a morphologist predicts the plant 
from the cotyledon; or as Cuvier 
predicted, from the fragment of a 
jaw-bone, the yet undiscovered 
aes 

But we do not believe that the old 
classic poets, not even Homer, with 
all his intense perception of the out- 
ward phenomena around him, did 
see their own time; and in so far we 
must consider them as defective 
models. We do not think that either 
Z¥schylus or Sophocles saw clearly 
the age in which they were living. 
We are sure that Aristophanes did 
not; sure that Virgil and Horace 
did not. Socrates saw his age: and 
wrote no poetry, finding the times 
too sad for song. Plato saw it, and 
became a disciple of Socrates, and a 
prophet for all time: but not till he 
fall burnt all his youthful dramas. 

Still, there is the heroic past 
whereof to sing. It may be that 
some man may arise, even in our 
day, who will sing what heroism 
exists—and heroism does exist—in 
the present. But if not, a man 
will arise to do it, after we are 
dead and gone, and the age of 
Napoleon and Wellington, of Old 
England and Young America, will 
not want its vates sacer. And 
in the meanwhile, how can a poet 
better employ himself ( welled he 
does not confine his iauninee 
to the Greeks, who have already be- 
sung themselves far better than we 
can sing them, and to the Romans, 
who were besung by our Elizabethan 
poets better than they ever will be 
sung again), than in singing what- 
soever noble deeds were done of 
old by men of like passions with our- 
selves, and above all, by men of our 
own race, who were our spiritual 
forefathers, containing inthemselves, 
though undevelopedand unconscious, 
the seeds of all which England has 
become since, and may become here- 
after. Surely, in the old Norse and 
Teutonic legends lies a mine of man- 
ful teaching for this or any other 
age; and if, as we do not think, the 
Middle-ages and the heroisms of 
the three Edwards’ time, be already 
exhausted, what an untouched field 
K 
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for all noble lessons still lies fallow 
in the Elizabethan age, its states- 
men, generals, sea-rovers, martyrs ! 
If any man does not see the heroism 
andthe poetryofthat time, wecanonly 
say of him, courteously but firmly, 
that he is one who will see the hero- 
ism of no time whatsoever, unless he 
be taught it, as he has been taught 
the deeds of Leonidas or Cocles, at 
second hand, and by accredited au- 
thorities ; which is, simply, not to be 
able to see the heroic element at all, 
in any true and real sense, or to any 
poetic and creative purpose. 

These thoughts, or rather hints, 
desultory and fragmentary—for we 
confess to having worked none of 
them out—have been stirred in us 
by Mr. Arnold’s poems, and the sen- 
sible preface which precedes them. 

Some four years ago a volume of 
Poems by A, were reviewed in this 
magazine, much praised, and much 
blamed—perhaps somewhat too se- 
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verely; the excuse for which fault 
must be, our honest and kindly vexa- 
tion at the strange inequality in the 
poemswhichweperceived. Last year 
a second volumeappeared by the same 
author entitled E’mpedocles on Etna, 
and other Poems ; and this year we 
have a third volume, composed of 
certain new poems, and of some, but 
in our opinion, not all of the best, 
from the two preceding volumes. 
The ‘Sick King in Bokhara,’ for 
instance, one of the wisest, most 
simple, andmost genial of the poems, 
has been omitted. ‘Empedocles’ 
has been omitted altogether: there- 
fore we shall say nothing of it (being 
bound in honour to ignore all words 
which are retracted by the Author), 
excepttoexpress ourpleasurethat one 
exquisite passage hasbeen preserved. 
which we here quote at length, asa 
specimen of Mr. Arnold’s quiet grace 
and scholarly power in handling 
classic materials :— 


Far, far from hence 


The Adriatic breaks in 2 warm bay 

Among the green Illyrian hills ; and there 

The sunshine in the happy glens is fair, 

And by the sea and in the brakes 

The grass is cool, the sea-side air 

Buoyant and fresh, the mountain flowers 

More virginal and sweet than ours. 

And there, they say, two bright and aged snakes, 
Who once were Cadmus and Harmonia, 

Bask in the glens or on the warm sea-shore, 

In breathless quiet, after all their ills. 

Nor do they see their country, nor the place 
Where the Sphinx lived among the frowning hills, 
Nor the unhappy palace of their race, 

Nor Thebes, nor the Ismenus, any more. 


There those two live, far in the Illyrian brakes. 
They had stay’d long enough to see, 

In Thebes, the billow of calamity 

Over their own dear children rolled, 

Curse upon curse, pang upon pang, 

For years, they sitting, helpless in their home, 
A grey old man and woman : yet of old 

The gods had to their marriage come, 

And at the banquet all the Muses sang. 


Therefore they did not end their days 

In sight of blood ; but were rapt, far away, 

To where the west wind plays, 

And murmurs of the Adriatic come 

To those untrodden mountain lawns: and there, 
Placed safely in changed forms, the pair 
Wholly forget their first.sad life, and home, 
And all that Theban woe, and stray 

For ever through the glens, placid and dumb. 


We think that to this last volume, 
as a whole, justice has been done by 
no reviewer, saving by the Zimes and 


the Westminster Review: Doubt- 
less old faults still linger in it. We 
confess frankly that there are certain 
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poems in this volume which neither 
excite nor please us — ‘ Switzer- 
land,’ for instance, and the ‘ Scholar 
Gipsy :’ but after having (with re- 
gard to the last) found men whom 
we know to be sensible, and tasteful, 
and earnest, praising it as the best 
poem in the book, and as having 
taught them lessons worth learning, 
we feel it far more rational for us as 
critics to preserve a stoic éroxy, and 
to believe that now and then there 
may be matters which we do not 
understand, and honest and whole- 
some chords of feeling which in our- 
selves are still dull or dead. What- 
soever word has taught any man— 
especially a thoughtful and culti- 
vated man—anything whatsoever, is 
not spoken in vain, and is not without 
the divine particulam aure. 

But it is pleasant to find all 
agreeing that the later poems are the 
best, with the exception of that 
* Forsaken Merman,’ the beauty of 
which we noticed three years ago, 
and which neither Mr. Arnold him- 
self, nor any other modern ballad- 
writer, is likely to surpass. 

A long poem,—‘Sohrab and 
Rustum’ — appears for the first 
time in this new volume, of which 
we may as well say at once, 
that it is to our tastes perfectly 
good. It is doubtless an attempt to 
reproduce a bygone form of life and 
old heroic ages; but it is an alto- 
gether successful attempt, with one 
exception, whereof we shall speak 
hereafter. When a poet brings 
forward not the mere stage-proper- 
ties of a past age, the hartshornen 
und biirgen, und harnischen of the 
German epigram, but the real hu- 
manity of it, and instead of going 
back to the past, brings the past 
forward to aie showing the actors 
in it as men of like passions with 
ourselves, then, however far back he 
may go for his subject, it will never 
fail of interest ; for then he gives us 
that which is both past and present, 
being eternal in the constitution of 
man. This it is, surely, which 
makes, and will make for ever, the 
oldest book in the world — the 


Hebrew History—the most modern, 
the most widely-interesting book in 
the world, because every peasant 
and child—ay, and if they would but 
open their eyes, and see what they 
are, every statesman and genius— 
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are, while they read, themselves 
Job, Abraham, Joseph, David, 
Hezekiah ; their own natures, strug- 
gles, sorrows, victories, are there 
in esse as well as in posse, in that 
world-wide story of the doings of men 
inthe little Judean country, ages ago. 
So, in a less degree, with Tomer. As 
long as a remnant of the old Norse 
sea-roving shift and thrift lingers in 
British hearts, Odysseus will be the 
ideal sailor; as long as the Anglo- 
Saxon glories in victorious battle 
with the wild beasts of the forest 
and the brute powers of nature, 
Hercules, Theseus, Perseus, will 
have ever new and everlasting sig- 
nificance for him. And thus Mr. 
Arnold, out of that old Shah- 
Nameh, and the mythic struggles of 
Persians and Tartars, of Iran and 
Turan, has brought a poem which 
has to do with any age, and which 
may raise noble feelings in the 
heart, and noble tears in the eyes of 
a modern Englishman, as well as of 
a Homeric Greek or a Paladin 
of Charlemagne. 

By putting this aim, we suppose, 
honestly before himself, Mr. Arnold 
has not been afraid of that simple 
style and those homely words and 
objects, whichave believe to be truly 
epic, because the epos, by the 
greatness of its subject-matter and 
its clrracter—or rather by faith in 
their greatness—dare and can raise 
to its own loftiness the whole sur- 
rounding scenery, ‘the totality of 
its cosmos,’ as a German might say. 
Hence the noble homeliness of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, and hence, 
also, the everlasting human fresh. 
ness of them. Ariosto, too—great 
anc forgotten poet—as well as Dante, 
has this excellence. It is wonderful, 
if we analyze the Orlando, how little 
‘ poetic diction’ there is in it; how 
quietly and faithfully he tells his 
story just as if he saw it, trusting 
to the noble metre which he wields 
almost unconsciously—so completely 
has he mastered it—to lift the whole 
into the region of a triumphal music. 
Even more remarkable is Spenser’s 
stately homeliness, as we should ex- 

ct from a man of purer mind and 
foftier purpose. But, no more to 
compare great things with small, we 
will say that when we opened 
‘Sohrab and Rustum,’ and read thus 
in the first two pages :-— 
kK 2 
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But when the grey dawn stole into his tent, 
He rose, and clad himself, and left his tent, 
And went abroad into the cold wet fog, 
Through the dim camp to Peran Wisa’s tent. 


+ * * 


* * a 


Through the black Tartar tents he past, which stood 
Clustering like bee-hives on the low flat strand 

Of Oxus, where the summer floods o’erflow 

When the sun melts the snow in high Pamere. 


* * * 


* aa * 


Peran Wisa’s tent, 
A dome of laths, and o’er it felts were spread. 
And Sohrab came there, and went in, and stood 
Upon the thick-pil’d carpets in the tent, 
And found the old man sleeping on his bed 
Of rugs and felts, and near him lay his arms. 
And Peran Wisa heard him, though the step 
Was dull’d, for he slept light—an old man’s sleep ; 
And he rose quickly on one arm, and said :— 

* * 


When we read thus—though the 
word ‘tent’ seemed to us to be 
repeated somewhat too often—we 
sprang up with great joy, and cried, 
hank heaven, here is the man for 
whom we have beenlonging for years; 
a man who has written two whole 
pages without the slightest taint of 
‘poetry’ in it! Farewell Baileys 


and Smiths, ay, even greater 
names, till you change to some- 
thing more like this. Here is a 


man who is doing exactly what you 
do not do, and not doing exactly 
what you do; and we will read him 
every line, and trust him utterly to 
the very endof his poem, for he 
evidently has something worth hear- 
ing to say, from the quiet way in 
which he takes his time about saying 
it, and from his certainty that it is 
quite beautiful enough in itself, with- 


* * * 


out his decking it up in castoff frip- 
pery. Andlastly,’ said wetoourselves, 
‘here is a man who could translate 
Homer, as it has never been trans- 
lated yet.’ As we read on, we 
found that our auguries had not 
been false. The poem rises gra- 
dually, the story evolving itself sim- 
ply and vividly, and giving the 
reader, as it proceeds, backward 
glimpses into the past which make 
all intelligible; being as an artistic 
whole, a more complete one, saving 
the ‘Merman,’ than we know of in 
any poetry which the young men of 
the present day have produced. 

Through page after page is 
continued, without apparent effort, 
a strain of masculine and truly 
heroical poetry, of which the follow- 
ing is a specimen: p. 42. 


But Sohrab look’d upon the horse and said :— 


‘Is this then Ruksh ? 


How often in past days, 


My mother told me of thee, thou brave steed ! 

My terrible father’s terrible horse; and said, 

That I should one day find thy lord and thee. 
Come, let me lay my hand upon thy mane. 

O Ruksh, thou art more fortunate than I ; 

For thou hast gone where I shall never go, 

And snuff’d the breezes of my father’s home. 

And thou hast trod the sands of Seistan, 

And seen the river of Helmund, and the lake 

Of Zirrah ; and the aged Zal himself 

Has often strok’d thy neck, and given thee food, 
Corn in a golden platter soak’d with wine, 

And said—‘O Ruksh! bear Rustum well !’—but I 
Have never known my grandsire’s furrow’d face, 
Nor seen his lofty house in Seistan, 

Nor slak’d my thirst at the clear Helmund stream : 
But lodg’d among my father’s foes, and seen 
Afraziab’s cities only, Samarcand, 

Bokhara, and lone Khiva in the waste, 
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And the black Toorkmun tents ; and only drunk 
The desert rivers, Moorghab and Tejend, 
Kohik, and where the Kalmuks feed their sheep, 
The northern Sir; and this great Oxus stream— 
The yellow Oxus, by whose brink I die.’ 

And with a heavy groan, Rustum replied :— 
‘Oh that its waves were flowing over me ! 
Oh that I saw its grains of yellow silt 
Roll tumbling in the current overhead !’ 

” * 


* * 
. * ” * 
7 7 * * 


And with a mournful voice, Rustum replied :— 
‘Fear not; as thou hast said, Sohrab, my son, 
So shall it be: for I will burn my tents, 

And quit the host, and bear thee hence with me, 
And carry thee away to Seistan, 

And place thee on a bed, and mourn for thee, 
With the snow-headed Zal, and all my friends. 
And I will lay thee in that lovely earth, 

And heap a stately mound above thy bones, 

And plant a far-seen pillar over all: 

And men shall not forget thee in thy grave. 

And I will spare thy host : yea, let them go: 
Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace. 
What should I do with slaying any more? 

For would that all whom I have ever slain 
Might be once more alive ; my bitterest foes, 
And they who were call’d champions in their time, 
And through whose death I won that fame I have ; 
And I were nothing but a common man, 

A poor mean soldier, and without renown ; 

So thou mightest live too, my son, my son ! 

Or rather would that I, even I myself, 

Might now be lying on this bloody sand, 

Near death, and by an ignorant stroke of thine, 
Not thou of mine ; and I might die, not thou ; 
And I, not thou be borne to Seistan ; 

And Zal might weep above my grave, not thine ; 
And say—‘ O son, I weep thee, not too sore, 

For willingly, I know thow met'st thine end.’— 
But now in blood and battles was my youth, 
And full of blood and battles is my age; 

And I shall never end this life of blood.’ 

Then, at the point of death, Sohrab replied :— 
‘A life of blood, indeed, thou dreadful man! 
But thou shalt yet have peace; only not now ; 
Not yet: but thou shalt have it on that day, 
When thou shalt sail in a high-masted ship, 
Thou and the other peers of Kai-Khosroo, 
Returning home over the salt blue sea, 

From laying thy dear master in his grave.’ 

And Rustum gaz’d on Sohrab’s face, and said :— 

‘Soon be that day, my son, and deep that sea! 


Till then, if Fate so wills, let me endure.’ 
a * ” * 





This we call poetry worthy to be 
written by brave men and read by 
brave men. Nine-tenths of what 
we see printed we do not consi- 
der worthy to be read by men, or by 
women either. If we have given a 
long extract, it is because the gene- 
ral even and stately roll of the poem 
can hardly be felt in a short one. 
A poem which depends on its span- 


gles for success may easily be ex- 
hibited by producing a sample or two 
of the spangles. One whose in- 
trinsic value is in the subject, the 
rhythm, and the key not in the ad- 
ventitious ornament; which is, in a 
word, an organic body; cannot be 
done justice to by a few scraps; 
and a reviewer must in such cases 
(rare enough, alas! they are) be- 








Bokhara, and lone Khiva in the waste, 
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ware of following the example of the 
old Greek pedant, and bringing a 
brick to market as a sample of his 
house. 

One point scems questionable 
about this poem, and that is the end 
of it. Why, after all the human 
interest of the poem, are we to turn 
suddenly off to mere nature and na- 
ture-description, beautiful as that 
may be ? 

But the majestic river floated on 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved 
Rejoicing, through the lone Chorasmian 
waste 
Under the solitary moon. 
And so on, for some twelve or four- 
teen lines more, every one and all of 
them life-like, perfect, both as parts 
and as a whole: but why here P— 
why end with this? Fame the 
poem began with the Oxus, and ends 
with it also; but is that right, even 
in an episode? If the poet cannot 
always shew how his subject arises 
out of eternity, he should surely 
shew how it returns to it again; 
there must be some solace; the mind 
must have something on which 
to rest, after the chances and 
changes of this mortal life; some- 
thing to calm his excitement, with- 
out deadening his interest, and to 
make him feel that after all The 
Powers are just, that it is better 
with the righteous in his misery, 
than with the evil in his prosperity. 
Sophocles surely always does this; 
Shakspeare always. And if Mr. 
Arnold was not minded to do it 
here, he had far better have ended 
with 
And Rustum and his son were left alone, 
so compelling the reader to work out 
the problem in his own mind, than 
have tried to turn our human interest 
and affection from them, by telling 
us about the Oxus. Who cares 
whither the Oxus goes, or what be- 
comes of it, while Rustum is lying 
in the sand by his dead son, like one 
of ‘ Giamschid’s fallen pillars in Per- 
sepolis ?? TheOxus,and all the rivers 
on earth, yea all nature, and the sun 
and moon, if they intrude them- 
selves at such a moment, are simply 
impertinences. Rustum and he 
son are greater than they; 
nearer to us than they. Our spirits 
are hovering lovingly round their 
spirits ; and as for the Oxus and its 
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going into the Aral Sea, or the Red 
ea—Letit go! Surely Mr. Arnold 
has not fallen into this mistake of 
malice prepense? Surely this is not 
a remnant of that old fault of his, 
the affecting—(for no young mar 
really does more than aflect)—to 
believe that man is less than phe- 
nomenal nature, and a part of it, 
and that while the Oxus, and the 
stars, and the Ural Sea, go on right 
and fulfil their destinies, it is some- 
what beneath a wise man to make 
himself unhappy about the puny 
little human a i who fight, and 
love, and do right and do wrong 
upon its banks? He would not 
surely wish us to believe that all the 
noble human pathos, and spiritual 
experience which he has been dis- 
playing throughout the poem, is 
at Lot cold and unreal, a thing 
which has been put on for forty 
pages, and then pulled off again at 
the sight of any river in the world ? 

‘Tristram and Iseult’ is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, though there are 
faults in it which contravene, we 
think, the very canon which Mr. 
Arnold has learnt so well from the 
Greeks. The parts are not sub- 
ordinated enough to the whole; 
mere scene-painting — admirable 
painting, nevertheless—occupies too 
much space, especially in the last 
art, till one loses the human 
interest, and, as the old proverb has 
it, ‘cannot see the wood for the 
trees ;’ there is at once too much 
and too little of the dramatic ele- 
ment, the form of the poem being 
changed again and again from dia- 
logue to description, and vice versa, 
a method which for such subjects 
is certainly not classic, and can 
always be escaped by strict labour, 
working the whole either into 
drama or into narrative. This 
fault in form, sadly common in 
our days, is beneath Mr. Arnold's 
scholarship as it is beneath his 
pamee. And we must complain a 
ittle, too, of his having given two 
children to Iseultof Brittany (Ysonde 
Jes blaunches mains), Tristram’'s law- 
ful wife, and so deserting theoldmyth 
of the Mort d’Arthur, and losing 
the delicate problem of humanity 
which that wonderful book gives us 
—how ‘Tristram, on his marriage 
night, remembered his true love, 
Ysonde of Ireland, and never con- 
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summated his marriage with the 
innocent Ysonde les Blaunches 
Mains, ‘so that,’ says the old 
romancer, in his simple Homeric 
way, ‘she weened that there had 
been no pleasance save kissing and 
clipping.’ We wish that Mr, Arnold 
had followed even this expedient— 
deeply natural and human, however 
fanciful—for helping Tristram out 


Tristram and Iseult. 
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deadens our interest in him in the 
poem, and brings it down painfully 
near the level of Balzac’s ‘ Jane la 
Pale.’ And yet those children and 
that blighted motherhood, once con- 
ceived in his mind, must have been 
too tempting to be thrown away 
again ; and as they stand, they form 
an idyllic picture, of which let 
readers judge :— 


of the blame of open adultery, which 


This cirque of open ground 
Is light and green; the heather, which all round 
Creeps thickly, grows not here; but the pale grass 
Is strewn with rocks, and many a shiver'd mass 
Of vein’d white-gleaming quartz, and here and there 
Dotted with holly trees and juniper. 
In the smooth centre of the opening stood 
Three hollies side by side, and made a screen, 
Warm with the winter sun, of burnish’d green, 
With scarlet berries gemmed, the fell-fare’s food. 
Under the glittering hollies Iseult stands 
Watching her children play. Their little hands 
Are busy gathering spars of quartz, and streams 
Of stagshorn for their hats. Anon, with screams 
Of mad delight, they drop their spoils, and bound 





Among the holly clumps and broken ground, 
Racing full speed, and startling in their rush 
The fell-fares and the speckled missel-thrush 


Out of their glossy coverts. 


But when now 


Their cheeks were flush’d, and over each hot brow 
Under the feather’d hats of the sweet pair, 

In blinding masses shower'd the golden hair— 
Then Iseult called them to her, and the three 
Cluster’d under the holly screen, and she 


Told them an old world Breton history, 
* ” * *” 


If the poem has lost as a whole, 
we cannot deny that we have gained 
by such a creation as this, Only 
we complain of that ‘Vivian and 
Merlin’ story at the end, much on 
the same ground that we complained 
of the impertinent river at the end 
of ‘Rustum.’ ho cares about 
Vivian and Merlin, with Iseult and 
those two children in sight? If it 
be answered, that the episode com- 
pletes the poem, by showing that 
these old sports of the imagination 
were all the widow had to care for 
now, and that that is the sort of 
tale she would have told her chil- 
dren ; we must answer thatwe do not 
think that the sort of tale at all; that 
it is not a child’s tale, or told in a 
mother’s way; that it is a highly- 
finished picture—too highly-finished, 
indeed—and that it is little but a 
picture, the outward details being 
over-laboured, to the loss of the 
dramatic interest, more than in any 
other part of the poem. It is 
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beautiful, exceedingly beautiful— 
there is no demur on that score— 
but it has, we think, absolutely no 
business where it is. 

We find fault: but that is not to 
be supposed for a moment to coun- 
Goal our great delight in this 
volume, or rather, in the principal 

oems in it, and our high hopes of 
fr. Arnold’s future career. He 
wants something still —something 
which he himself can give himself; 
and what that is, wecan hardly define: 
but we are not fully satisfied with him 
yet; we fancy him seipso minor. 
f our fancy be true, so much the 
better for him. Let him develop 
himself, as his father’s son is boun 
to develop, and do better still. 

We had a word to say about Mr. 
Arnold's Greek metres : but we shall 
postpone it till we know a little more 
about metre ourselves. The whole 
science of English metre is still in 
its infancy; we happen to fancy 
that wide misconceptions about it 
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are popular just now. But till we 
havereducedourown thoughts on the 
point into something more of form, 
we shall refrain from judging Mr. 
Arnold, having no certain canons 
whereby to judge him. 

One last word. Would that Mr. 
Arnold would employ his great 
powers in giving us that translation 
of Homer, at which we hinted be- 
fore. It is a work which must be 
done soon, if we wish to have Homer 
live, as he ought, in the hearts of 
Englishmen. And in these days of 
popular education, few greater boons 
could be conferred on the masses 
than such a translation as should 
give them their share of that great 
world-inheritance of the human 
race, which we hold to be contained 
in both the poems, and especially in 
the Odyssey, and instil into the 
working men who are educating 
themselves, without injuring their 
eagerness for progress, their aspira- 
tions for the future, something of 
that self-restraint and stately calm 
of which they are often now sadly 
in want, and which Mr. Arnold has 
set forth in the following excellent 
passage :— 

I know not how it is, but commerce 
with the ancients appears to me to pro- 
duce, in those who constantly practise 
it, a steadying and composing effect 
upon their judgment, not of literary 
works only, but of men and events in 
general, They are like persons who have 
had a very weighty and impressive ex- 
perience; they are more truly than 
others under the empire of facts, and 
more independent of the language cur- 
rent among those with whom they live. 

True, there is a darker side to this 
victure. Many a man, by resting 
in the study of Greek and Roman 
literature, has made of himself a 
moral, as well as an ewsthetic dilet- 
tante ; and has quenched, by a lazy 
and often a somewhat sensuous op- 
timism, those higher aspirations 
which would have fitted him to bear 
a part in the active life of his time. It 
might be rejoined to Mr. Arnold, 
‘I, again, know not how it is, but 
commerce with the ancients seems 
to me to produce, in those who con- 
stantly practise it, a paralyzing and 
effemimating effect upon their judg- 
ment of men and events. They are 
like persons who have had too 
mighty, and yet too narrow, an ex- 
perience; they are under the in- 
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fluence of past facts, rather than of 
present ones, or indeed of any facts 
which have occurred during the last 
eighteen hundred years; and so in- 
dependert of the language current 
among those with whom they live, 
that they know nothing of what is 
going on in the modern mind; can- 
not address a a if they 
be parsons, in intelligible English ; 
and when they enter public life, are 
more liable than any class of men to 
become helplessly entangled in the 
pettiest red-tape routine, because 
they are ignorant of the great canons 
of action or judgment by which 
Europe has progressed since the de- 
struction of the Roman empire, and 
have bound their own hands and 
weakened their own sympathies by 
admitting to the title of ancients, 
and considering worthy of their 
study, only a few writers in two 
countries of the whole world, and 
those menwho flourished only during 
a very few centuries of the world’s 
long existence.’ 

Here is the darker side of the 
picture, which has been often enough 
realized already, and is realized, we 
much fear, often enough now, in 
the common rooms of Oxford. But 
it is only by being partial and ex- 
clusive, by being, in fact, too narrow 
to allow materials for a fair indue- 
tion, that the study of the ancients 
can be hurtful. By this, and also by 
forgetting what, in spite of the 
smiles of some of our readers, the 
world will have to recollect again ere 
long, that since certain events took 
place in Judea 1854 years ago, the 
self-content and calm of the ancients 
has become impossible for the 
human race; that from that era 
aspiration and progress, and a 
mighty hunger, have become the 
heritage of every nation which is not 
dead and rotten; and that, in all its 
various forms, however fantastical 
and hideous some of them may be, 
this hunger after ‘the ideal,’ * pro- 
gress,’ ‘salvation,’ ‘ a church,’ ‘a 
republic,’ ‘a inten of God,’ 
heaven,’ ‘an eternity’—call it nh 
you will—must be looked at, and 
analysed, and taught to help and to 
understand itself; and that unless 
the study of the ancients is presented 
(as it can well be) in sah a form 
as will not merely lull that hunger, 
but help it to reach that unseen 
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thing for which it craves, and show 
it more clearly what that thing is, 
mankind will toss old Greece and 
Rome to the winds as unmeaning di- 
lettantisms, andgo on in itsfierce and 
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confused search after That, which it 
has not seen, and cannot name, and 
knows not where to find; but is full 
sure that it exists, and that it must 
be found, and will be found at last. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM FROM WITHIN. 


HE philosophic classes are not in 

favour of Parliamentary Reform. 
The Parliamentary Reformers can 
prove that they ought to be: but 
they are not. And the reason, and 
their reasons, are very plain. I be- 
long to the practical classes, and 
don’t gowith the philosophic classes ; 
but I can understand them. And it 
may be worth while, now that we are 
facing a new agitation about reform, 
to get at their reasons. 

The philosophic classes (which in- 
clude most M.P.’s afraid of a dis- 
solution,—if only afraid of it on ac- 
count of the expense), are not in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform ; 
but it does not follow that they are 
against Parliamentary Reform. A 
considerable section of the Parisian 
community was, the other a in 
favour of putting the obelisk of 
Luxor ten yards Be nearer to the 
Tuileries; but as considerable a 
body in the state was against the 
alteration, and on the distinct ground 
that—it didn’t matter. The philo- 
sophic classes, in allages, have been 
indifferent to constitution-monger- 
ing ; considering that a constitution 
doesn’t matter. He was one of 
the philosophic classes who said, 
that the coming of Philip to Athens 
would not be the removal of Athens 
—an idea which the equally philo- 
sophic Talleyrand borrowed, when 
he suggested to France in 1814, 
that Louis Dixhuit would only 
be a Frenchman the more. He was 
one of the philosophic classes who 
asked that he might make the 
ballads of a people (a permission our 
free press accords to several poets, 
with no considerable results on 
the statuto-book), being, then, in- 
different who should make the laws. 
The philosophic classes, such as 
Erasmus, laughed at the idea that 
it needed a Huss, a Wickliff, or a 
Luther, te found Protestantism: 
Catholicity having, they thought, 
been dead before the Sextons were 


sent for by the heirs. The philo- 
sophical classes, like Chateaubriand, 
ridiculed the notion of Mirabeau, 
Robespierre, or Danton, having 
effected the French Revolution— 
their belief being that Rousseau and 
Voltaireaccomplished the Revolution 
—and that, consequently, the Revo- 
lution was in retard when it threw 
up such men as the Terrorists. So 
on to the end of the catalogue of 
great moral changes in the world; 
the philosophic classes have never 
admitted that a moral change can 
be effected by political change, that 
a realized idea needs symmetrization 
in statute. We find, thus, that 
certain weighty writers, of un- 
popular tendencies, can sneer at the 
‘Great Revolution’ of 1688: they 
pointing out to us that the Declara- 
tion of Rights was subsequent to the 
securing of each right ; and that, in 
form and law, England was perhaps 
less free under William than under 
Charles the Second, and less free 
under the two first Georges than 
under Anne. In the same way have 
our philosophic classes laughed at 
our arbitrary imposition of consti- 
tutions abroad, as in Spain, Portugal, 
and Greece: the magnificent British 
constitution not working. at all out 
of its own climate, the peoples in 
whose favour we have proffered to 
forego our right of patent in the in- 
vention of our ancestors either 
lagging behind, or now and then 
running far in advance of our 
measure of human freedom. To 
come to the immediate application 
of the present theory of the philo- 
sophie classes about Reform. We 
can remember the criticisms upon 
the agitation twenty years ago, when 
thinkers, who were neither Whigs 
nor Tories, pointed out to both 
parties that the Reform was com- 
pleted in 1830, not in 1832: was ac- 
complished when the unreformed 
House of Commons voted for Re- 
form, and not when the reformed 
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House (which was as Conservative 
as its predecessors), met to hear 
a great number of independent 
members make uncouth noises, to 
the bewilderment, for a long 
time, of the then enthusiastically 
liberal Lord John Russell. Some 
of the philosophic classes were in 
Parliament at that time, and it is 
curious to turn back and examine 
their speeches—Mr. Macaulay's for 
instance. Mr. Macaulay, at that 
time, was notoriously under the be- 
lief that he was a Whig, and he spoke 
several admirable orations for the 
Whig bill. But he could not help 
being obstinately philosophic. For 
he justified the Whig bill, in answer 
to the Tory Opposition, on the ex- 
press ground that,—it didn’t matter! 
* Danger’ (said Mr. Macaulay) ‘to the 
Throne! Danger to the om of 
Lords! Sir, this is a loyal and lord- 
loving people ; and this bill would 
only make them more loyal, would 
only increase their respect for the 
House of Lords.’ Mr. Macaulay was 
right: the people have, since, been 
more Conservative and not less loyal. 
Mr. Macaulay’s solitary argument in 
favour of the Reform Bills of 1830-2 
was that they would produce symme- 
try, electoral equalization, thus doing 
away with discontent,—perhaps a 
foolish discontent, but still discon- 
tent. Subsequently, the same pro- 
found thinker had to explain (I think 
it was about 1837, on his return from 
India) how it was that the Reform 
hadnot been a revolution. Some man 
at some meeting, shouted out, in 
the crowd, ‘ What’s the use of hav- 
ing the Whigs in ?’ and Mr. Macau- 
lay said, ‘ Gentlemen, a law isa dead 
letter, until the people’s breath 
breathes the breath of life into it, 
and I beg to assure you, that the 
happiness of a country depends less 
on the laws, than on the manner in 
which laws are administered :’—His 
argument being, that the advantage 
of having Whigs in office was that 
they governed liberally, if they did 
not legislate radically. What Mr. 
Macaulay, if he now takes a side on 
reform, will say of Lord John’s new 
pes. it is difficult to predict ; 

ut it is clear, not having discontent 
to plead, and not having a demand 
to concede, he will be in asyllogistic 
predicament. And it is for this rea- 
son that the philosophic classes have 
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greatly increased, in reference to 
the Reform question, since 1830, 
In 1830 they had, as an illustration 
of their apathetic argument, to point 
to the Emancipation Act of 1829, 
and to the Test Repeal Act, as suf- 
ficient answers to the Irish and dis- 
senting doctrine, that the Church 
was too strong in the House of 
Commons; and, in 1854, they can 
show, that, notwithstanding every 
peer has a close borough, or a share 
in one, with corresponding oe. 
tation, in the ‘people's house,’ 
the landed aristocracy cannot be 
very powerful, in maintaining class, 
against national, interests, seeing 
that, in 1846, the Corn-laws were 
repealed by a House of Commons, 
thus tainted in its election, and that, 
in 1853, the same House passed a 
Succession Duty Bill. In this view 
I don’t agree with the philosophic 
classes ; and, at any rate, I think it 
would be better, for comfort and to 
avoid dismal agitations, to have a 
system which would carry, at first, 
what has to be carried in the end. 
And if it doesn’t matter what the 
electoral system is, and if there are 
classes who have an opinion, while 
the philosophic classes have none, 
why then let the negative give way 
to the positive, particularly as the 
positive, this time, is likely to be 
only very gay age 1 lif it be 
true that it is the spirit of a people 
which governs national history, then 
it might, as a convenient arrange- 
ment, be better to enable the Go- 
vernment, which now can only 
guess, and occasionally guesses 
wrong, to ascertain, with facility, 
what the spirit desires to communi- 
eate. That system may work well, 
but doesn’t look well, which renders 
the senate subordinate to the lead- 
ing journals and the ‘ people’s’ halls. 
I didn’t admire Sir Robert Peel 
when he was delivering his resigna- 
tion speech, in 1846, and compli- 
menting, with ee want of 
pone the unadorned eloquence of 

r. Cobden; for it struck me, that 
the Queen’s Minister was acknow- 
ledging that the League had been 
carrying on what 1 may call her 
Majesty's Agitation, tohelp, outside, 
her Majesty's Opposition ‘ in-doors.’ 

Apart, however, from this ques- 
tion, it is, no doubt, a proper subject 
for practical, upon the hint of phi- 
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losophie, investigation,—the inqui 

viother our British allanentinen 
susceptible of reform from within? 
There is not one of the reformers who 
has anything to suggest, beyond in- 
creasing the number, or altering the 
character of the constituency, of the 
House of Commons: there is no 
proposal for the better management, 
or more harmonious arrangement, 
of the function, or pleasanter appro- 
priation of the time of the cumbrous 
658, when they are got together ; 
and yet, session after session,—and 
this session the complaints will be 
louder than ever,—we hear, not only 
from members but from agents, 
strangers, journalists, and members’ 
families, the most direful denuncia- 
tion of the whole interior system, 
and of the whole style in which 
Parliament carries on the public 
press. When we are told by the 
anti-reformers that the system 
works well, they simply mean that, 
after a certain amount of agitation, 
Emancipation Acts and Free-trade 
Acts do get carried, without a revo- 
lution, and that, whatever the reck- 
lessness with which the Coppocks, 
and Browns, and ‘ men in the moon,’ 
are put up, to buy up electors, the 
elected are pure gentlemen, who buy 
and never sell. What they do not 
mean, and what the most Conserva- 
tive member left in existence would 
not hear of, is that the House of 
Commons works well, in the sense 
of doing its work with ease and faci- 
lity to itself, or with satisfaction, 
during its transitions of legislation, 
to the interests, in ‘ private’ or ‘ pub- 
lic’ bills, with which it has to deal. 

And as the grievances are pal- 
pable, and the remedies very simple, 
the only way in which we can ac- 
count for the maintenance of the 
material for the chronic grumbling, 
is by supposing that our free con- 
stitution, operating among a mixed 
race, has, among all the wonders it 
has effected in society, not yet been 
able to produce a man, or member, 
80 great in mind and bold in heart, 
as to dare to raise himself to the 
conception of touching those most 
sacred of all sacred things—Par- 
liamentary precedents. 

The most simple and most per- 
ceptible explanation of the cause 
why the House of Commons does 
not do its work well is this—that 
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the House of Commons is over- 
worked. Take, in proof, the sta- 
tistics of last session, a very heavy 
one, but heavier than the preceding 
one, for the same reason that the 
coming session will be heavier than 
the last — because, as the nation 
grows the business grows, and that 
the acorn was planted in a flower 
vot. Last session (and these re- 
ferences, be it observed, are en- 
tirely to the business of the Lower 
House) the number of entries in the 
votes was 11,378; the number of 
private and public bills which passed 
through the cen either originated 
there or arriving down from the 
Lords, was 565; about 130 election 
petitions were presented; all the 
election petitions went to commit- 
tees, as did also all the private bills 
and a large number of the public 
bills —add to which that there 
were several committees which did 
not proceed from, and did not result 
in, bills; and that all the entries 
(motions) were debated, for a shorter 
or longer time, though coming to 
nothing. Of the private bills— 
which numbered 316—219 were op- 
owe and took busy committees, 
earing in each case counsel and 
evidence; 216 members sitting on 
219 bills in forty-four committees, 
the average sitting being about 
twenty-five days for each committee. 
The average duration of the sitting 
of the House is given, in the return 
whence these facts are procured, as 
seven hours and a-half; but this 
average is produced by the short 
six hours’ sittings of Wednesdays, 
the actual average being very much 
higher; and the fact being that, 
when the House is in the full swing 
of business, it sits from twelve in 
the morning until two in the morn- 
ing—taking committee sittings and 
house sittings together, it being 
altogether the same thing when the 
question raised is as to the member’s 
health—or, in other words, his capa- 
city to get through the functions 
assumed. Is not this a dreadful 
picture? It would be dreadful if it 
were the case that the men who go 
through these labours have these 
labours alone to accomplish. But 
every member has his own business 
to attend to in addition to the 
business of his constituents. There 
are about 100 lawyers in the House, 
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all with circuits, clients, or in the 
search for clients—the last a most 
wearing occupation. There are at 
least 200 with manufactories, count- 
ing-houses, mines, railways, or stock 
exchanges, to look after—and which, 
we may be sure, are looked after. 
There are, then, the country gen- 
tlemen, who have agents, corres- 
pondents, the sessions, and the 
funds; and the country gentlemen 
consequently always get holidays— 
faster, Whitsuntide, and the Derby 
day. There are then the Trish 
members, who must be away during 
the assizes—or say they must. And 
in addition to all this, there are the 
multitudinous blue books and count- 
less parliamentary papers and re- 
ports to be read, and which are ex- 
tensively read; and in aggravation 
of all this again, there is ‘society’ to 
be attentive to—dinner parties, 
balls, routs, the Opera—in a word 
the season, for which, Charles Buller 
said, the session was invented. 
Perhaps we should remember that 
the same men are not all doing the 
same thing at the same time—that 
there is, inevitably, a division of 
labour; and we may also bear in 
mind that hard work, which enforces 
regular habits, does not kill, but 
rather preserves. But there is no 
question that, whatever the division 
of labour, and the labour (by pair- 
ing) to get rid of Division—-which 
implies shirking attendance—each 
has too much to do, and that all 
have too much to do; and that as 
there is a scuffle and a scramble for 
time, there is very great confusion 
in what is done, and in the manner 
of doing it. And though—after a 
committee, and the petition, and the 
question, or ‘show’ hour (from four 
to five, when constituents are about 
looking for ‘ orders,’ or requests)—a 
shrewd legislator can pair for the 
rest of the evening til midnight, 
when he looks in again, perhaps to 
record a vote on an important ques- 
tion, still the public is kept down at 
the House—for the reporters never 
notice whether or not forty are pre- 
sent, but write away, the orator 
for the time being the senate ; and 
though the public may not choose 
to read what is called the debate, 
the public ascertains that all that 
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waste of oratory is a barrier between 
a proposal and a settlement, and is 
the cause of that suspense of ‘in- 
terests,’ which means too often great 
national mischief — when such a 
matter as a Budget is under discus- 
sion—‘ under discussion,’ though the 
fate of a Budget is invariably settled 
in public opinion twelve hours after 
its exposition by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

To remedy this evil, the one work 
of Parliament, it has been gravely 
but simply proposed by a thoughtful 
writer in the Vestminster Review, 
that Parliament should be altogether 
relieved from the weight of ‘ private 
business,’"—canals, railways, roads, 
steam packets, &c. &c.; and that for 
legislation on all such subjects we 
should return to the heptarchical 
regime of local self-government— 
creating county or district local par- 
liaments. It is not desirable that 
we should stop, at this point, to in- 
quire into the expediency of this 
proposal, the less so that it has no 
chance of being carried. Local self- 
government may be good or bad in 
theory, but the tendency of the 
times is daily towards more and 
more centralization; and that ten- 
dency would be the more vigorous 
and pronounced if we had for three 
or four years in office a man who, 
like Lord Palmerston, was equal to 
the exercise of the wielding of the 
potency of a centralized Govern- 
ment, in hurrying on into vital 
action the conspicuously tardy and 
bungling municipal, vestry, and 
parish bodies already in existence, 
and not remarkably illustrating the 
value of the localization of public 
power. And railways and the elec- 
tric telegraph, which bring Aber- 
deen and Belfast within the imme- 
diate sway of a central bureau, do 
not seem the most striking argu- 
ments for a recurrence to a system 
which broke down when trusted 
with the administration of the Poor 
Laws; and which, whatever its 
theoretic beauties, does inexplicably 
present the disadvantages of enabling 
a tyrant majority, in a locality, to 
revel in jobs or bigotry—as in the 
City of London or of York,* where 
the corporation is distinct from the 
citizens ; or as in Liverpool, where 


* See Hudson case revelations, 
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an exclusively Protestant Town 
Council excluded, by a startling 
vote, the whole of the Catholic chil- 
dren of the town—the Catholics 
being nearly half of the whole popu- 
lation — from the public schools. 
But, as regards the efliciency of such 
a remedy—rather a revolutionary 
one, and leading, in Ireland and 
Scotland, to most of the evils and 
perplexities antecedent to the Unions 
—the only question is, Is that the 
only means of lightening the ma- 
chinery and easing the play of the 
House of Commons ? 

There is an excellent story told of 
how the first Sir Robert Peel saved 
about 100,000/. a-year, and how the 
cotton trade of Lancashire took a 
surprising development from the 
aieatie to mill machinery of a 
simple —— for preventing the 
cotton adhering to, and getting 
worn out in the sticking to, the 
‘bobbins.’ All the scientific men of 
the day were consulted, and millions 
spent in attempting a remedy, and 
in vain; until one day an uncul- 
tivated overseer came to Sir Robert 
and sold a remedy, at last a real 
one, for a glass of beer. ‘Sir,’ said 
the overseer to Sir Robert, ‘you 
mun chalk your bobbins.’ In chalk, 
Lancashire, struggling from a diar- 
rhea of cotton, found a complete 
remedy. So, in this case, a very 
simple specific would cure the House 
of Commons of its plethora of work 
—it has only to extend its ma- 
chinery, like other manufacturers, 
in proportion to its work. In other 
words, the House of Commons must 
sit, instead of six months out of 
twelve, the whole twelve months; 
with vacations short and long, of 
course, as with the schools and the 
courts. If a committee of inquiry 
were appointed to ascertain the rea- 
sons why Parliament sits only a 
session, and fixes, for that session, 
upon the time of the year least 
suited for residence in a great town, 
there would be extreme difficulty in 
getting any satisfactory evidence 
elucidating the mystery of the con- 
tinuance of such a custom. 

How the custom originated is clear 
enough. Inthe first place,a short ses- 
sion was all that was required for the 
despatch of the limited business of 
granting Majesty whatever money 
Majesty might please to be in need 
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of. Inthe next place, as the knights 
and burgesses were really of the 
shires and boroughs which elected 
them, and were not men upon town 
or of the town, they could not, with 
all their patriotism, spare a very 
long time from their estates and 
their wives, for, in the days when 
our constitution began to bud, : 
house in town was an inconceived 
luxury. The same reasons for a 
limited session prevailed, more or 
less, up to the time of the Reform 
Bill. We find in the comedies, 
which are, par excellence, called the 
‘old’ comedies, though they were 
played up to Garrick’s time, that a 
stock comic character was a knight 
of the shire coming up to town in 
the family coach, to be a Parliament 
man, bringing his wife and children 
with him, and calculating on a place 
from the Minister, to meet the 
ruinous expenses which followed the 
initiation of his spouse to fashionable 
life, the seduction of his daughter, 
and the slaughter, in a duel, of his 
son. 

And the argument of expense in 
favour of short duration of Parlia- 
ment was supported, up to 1830, by 
the fact that, till then, Parliament 
had to deal with questions of right 
and principle, and but slightly with 
questions of interests, the House of 
Commons being a constitutional 
assembly for the debate of lofty 
doctrine—of taxes, peace or war 
and not for the arrangement of the 
business of the speculating and com- 
mercial world. The vast growth of 
the empire, from the commencement 
of our Soden conquests up to 1830, 
hardly affected the a work of 
Parliament; and it is demonstrable 
that it was only when business, 
rather than doctrine, became all- 
important to the governing con- 
stituent body—the middle class— 
that the demand for a reform, for 
the presence in Parliament of men 
of business rather than of squires 
and doctrinaires, became real and 
earnest, the most perceptible change 
occasioned by the Reform Bill being 
a change in the character of Parlia- 
mentary leaders, henceforth com- 
maeaiiiciamaal men like Peel and 
Gladstone taking the places formerly 
conceded to philosophers and orators 
—Burkes, and Foxes, and Sheridans. 
Canals and railways carried ‘ busi- 
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ness’ into the House of Commons, 
and steamships and locomotives, 
bringing the ends of the empire 
nearer together, caused that close 
Parliamentary supervision of wide- 
spread imperial ‘interests’ which 
eventuates, in our day, in ten or 
twelve thousand ‘entries’ on the 
‘books’ per session. And under the 
confusion and crush of these new 
circumstances we see that Parlia- 
ment palpably breaks down; and 
unless we make up our mind to 
enlarge the bounds of the river and 
to deepen its channels, we cannot 
avoid that overflow of words and 
work which drenches and damps 
our public life every year from 
February to September. 

Last session was the most un- 
wieldy one within members’ memory; 
there were a couple of Governments 
and acouple of Budgets to be dis- 
posed of, with, at the outset, an 
unprecedented rush of private bills ; 
om the devices suggested by way 
of alleviation of the evil were mani- 
fold. One sultry July evening, 
members staggered from the com- 
mittee rooms to their seats, and the 
House presented the picture of 
Despair, unloosing her habiliments 
under a tropical sun; and Mr. 
Henry Drummond having urged 
Lord John to institute a short 
winter session, in aid to the long 
summer one, the wearied representa- 
tives cheered heartily and approv- 
ingly,—or as heartily as the ‘late 

eriod of the session’ would allow. 

r. Drummond admitted the ne- 
cessity of allowing English gentle- 
men to shoot and ‘hunt, if they liked 
it—which he didn’t—but there were 
large classes of members who neither 
shot nor rode (Hear, hear, from 
Mr. Cobden), and who, as they lived 
in town, wouldn’t mind the House 
sitting from September to De- 
cember, or who, if they didn’t live in 
town, could run up by a railway ; 
and this was a commercial age, &c. &e. 
But a winter session has frequently 
been tried; and when there is a 
certainty that a summer session will 
follow it, nothing is done—it is 
always considered merely as the 
prologue to the play. We shall 
never see the country’s work well 
done until the country has the 
consciousness that the House, like a 
ministerial bureau, is always carrying 
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on business. And one certain ad- 
vantage of perpetual sittings would 
be that, as the ‘ree-trade halls only 
get on in the recess, our public 
agitations would all be carried on in 
the senate. We may also bear in 
mind that Parliament is, to a con- 
siderable extent, a — amuse- 
ment—a topic to talk about—and 
for that reason St. Stephen’s should 
have as short holidays—just for 
‘cleaning’—as the theatres. 
Another reform from within, fre- 
quently considered, and never carried 
out, regards the style of debating. 
To the reform of lengthening the 
sessional sittings of Parliament has 
to be superadded the reform of 
shortening the lengthof the speeches. 
The philosophic classes will have 
it that the age of oratory is over: 
that a debate, and a sitting, and a 
resulting division, are a farce: that 
the speeches might just as well be 
written out and sent to the papers, 
the sitting scattered in good society 
or pleasant private boxes, and that 
the division could be taken by 
honourable members forwarding 
their ‘ views’ by post to Mr. Speaker 
—who subsequently might write to 
The Times, which her Majesty and 
her Ministers subscribe to, and which 
would accordingly supply them with 
all the necessary hints for a national 
policy. Doubtless, influence by 
speech is a barbarous and an imper- 
fect influence ; and the existence of 
an orator implies, in some degree, 
an auditory of savages, with unde- 
fined principles and uncertain tastes. 
We find oratory goes down as civili- 
zation goes up—giauts disappearing 
with dwarfs, and the assimilation of 
size in a community; and that, while 
the oratory which succeeds among 
Red Indians or Red Republicans, or 
Red Religionists, is wild, im- 
passioned, impulsive, and poetical 
(7.e, illogical), the oratory which is 
accepted in the serene and refined 
atmosphere of an English House of 
Commons is mere — statement— 
those who make the completest 
and most elegant statement being 
the best orators, as Lord John 
Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Disraeli. Andif aspeech is a state- 
ment—if no speech influences votes 
—and if debate, in the sense of reply, 
is now seldom or ever attempted, 
and never with any result beyond 
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making parties angry, why should 
not the discussions of” Parliament be 
carried on in letters to the morning 

apers—the talkers saying ‘ Mr. 
Reditor, sir,’ instead of ‘ Mr. Speaker, 
sir?’ The philosophic inquiry is per- 
tinent: but it happens that the 
world wont do what it might do and 
should do, but will do as it has done ; 
and as the constitutional custom, 
compelling statesmen to do con- 
siderable injustice to their own in- 
tellects and thoraces is likely long to 
continue, the simple, practical point 
for settlement is,—how can the cus- 
tom be modified, and rendered sus- 
ceptible of the saving of time? It 
is really necessary that we, the pub- 
lic, should come to an opinion on 
that point, for the evil of long 
speeches is increasing yearly. 

peeches of seven, five, and four 
hours’ duration are now common—a 
great change since the days when 
Fox was considered a phenomenon 
of fluency (as he was to the country 
gentlemen), because he could get 
through a continuous talk of an 
hour-and-a-half. The change came 
in with Lord Brougham, who could 
keep on his legs, and his tongue 
going, for ten days at a time: and 
the authoritative Peel set an example 
of verbosity which has developed 
into boredom. The rule now seems 
to be, that an originating Ministerial 
statement must occupy five hours. 
Lord Palmerston, two years since, 
stated his foreign policy in a speech 
which lasted, said Mr. Gladstone in 
admiration, from the sunset of one 
day to the sunrise of the other: viz., 
from eight o’clock in the evening 
until about two next morning! Sir 
Charles Wood took five hours to di- 
late on his India Bill; and Mr. Low, 
his secretary, took three hours to 
translatehim. A budgetspeech is now 
a five hours speech—by precedent. 
Mr. Disraeli was five hours over 
his Budget; Mr. Gladstone five- 
and-a-half hours. Where is this 
to end? Ministers may have ex- 
cuses for long speeches; they 
are responsible, and have to be 
precise. But for ‘ independent’ 
members, and the Opposition, is it 
not clear that long speeches are an 
indulgence not permitted by public 
interests? When Mr. Anstey and 
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Mr. Urquhart and Mr. George 
Thompson and Lord George Ben- 
tinck were in the House, the in- 
timidated Commons appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire how Parliamentary 
talking could be abbreviated; and 
French deputies and American 
deputies gave evidence as to the 
manner in which bores were put 
down in the senates of those coun- 
tries. M.Guizot recommended the 
cléture, and philosophic people re- 
commended that every orator should 
stop after twenty minutes oratory,* 
unless there was a vote that he 
should go on—a recommendation 
fatal to Parliamentary independence, 
since, with such a rule, what would 
have become of Mr. Villiers, or 
what would now become of Mr. 
Roebuck, or Mr. H. Drummond? 
—in short, of a minority? But the 
committee contented itself with a 
mild suggestion of moderation: and 
the evil has only gone on since in an 
aggravated and aggravating ratio. 
Parliamentary debates are national 
discussions ; and it would be a great 
error to adopt any system which did 
not admit of the completest freedom 
of opportunity for every controvers 

and each representative individual. 
The British Parliament has been, 
and may be, badly elected; and goes 
wrong or goes too slow; but, for 
two hundred years, it has been the 
school where mankind have learned 
the lessons of freedom. But all 
these advantages could be retained 
without the maintenance of the 
modern flabby style of public 
talk. Compression improves style ; 
and we should have better talking 
if we had shorter speeches. For 
an improvement, however, in this 
respect, we must look, not to 
any arbitrary rules or system, 
but to the common sense and 
good taste of members them- 
selves—to whom gradual instructive 
hints could no doubt be given by an 
improvement in the style of report- 
ing. Ministers must lead the way 
in such a Reform; and, to begin 
with, it might be made a custom for 
Ministers to lay their ‘ statements’ 
on the table, for distribution among 
members, just as they lay on the 
table the resolutions they intend to 
move. Conceive how superior would 


* The American assemblies allow only an hour to each speaker. 
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be a compressed state paper, con- 
veying a complicated Budget, to a 
diffused speech? After the deposi- 
tion of the ‘statement,’ it could be 
debated; and the framer of the 
statement would have the usual re- 
ply,—a_ machinery which would 
sustain the supply of Parliamentary 
debaters. And if Ministers set the 
fashion of neatness of phrase, and 
crispness of style, — independent 
members also being required to lay 
their proposals on the table—in fact, 
all initiatory matter to debate being 
written and not spoken—we should 
soon see a great change. Lord 
John and Mr. Disraeli might turn 
out to be too confirmed in habit to 
give up their present multiplicatory 
English ; but in ten years we should 
have Mr. Peel and Lord Stanley 
facing one another and destroying 
or saving the constitution in elegant 
efforts not oceupying more than an 
hour per stab and per parry. 

There are other possible Reforms 
from within which would be Reforms 
in detail. The ‘stages’ of the bills 
might be lessened ; the bill which is 
read a second time might be always 
read a third time. 


private bills) might be reduced 
from five to three—so as to work 
members less hard and diminish the 
chances of partial judgments; and 
a scale of fees for Parliamentary 
officers and counsel ought to be or- 


ganized, so as to make the appeal of 


The number of 


members placed on a committee (of justly says, 
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an individual against a company 
something less than complete ruin, 
and so as to render railway dividends 
slightly less fabulous. Mr. Cardwell 
last session took a bold step to 
secure uniformity of railway legisla- 
tion by obliging the ap ointment of 
a committee which w oa be to rail- 
way interests what the House is to 
national interests,—a House within 
a House, on the F rench plan,—but 
ermitting, of course, appeal. This 
y ‘rench plan (which worked admira- 
bly in the Assemblies of 1848 and 
1849) might be adopted in almost 
every department of minor legisla- 
tion; and the obvious result woul l 
be to ease the House and to elevate 
the House — which now -a- days, 
from four to five in an afternoon, 
looks remarkably like a stock ex- 
change, a town-council-room, or the 
Marylebone vestry. 

The real Parliamentary Reform 
needed is,—war to Parliame ntary 
prece dents. Rotten boroughs are a 
grievance ; but rotten rules are the 
greatest grievance. Fortunately for 
Parliamentary prospects, the House 
of Commons now possesses a Speaker, 
of whom the Kdinburgh Review 
‘More useful changes 
have been made during the fourteen 
years of his Speakership than in the 
time of any three of his predecessors.’ 
He only needs countenance from 
the leaders on both sides to effect 
Radical Reform from within. 
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THE GREAT 

LAS! for celebrity and popularity 

—and alas! for Hippo! Going 
the other day to ‘the gardens of 
Zoology,’ I paid the now gigantic 
river-horse a visit. There he was, 
stretched out on his side, displaying 
an amplitude of rotundity worthy of 
Falstaff himself, or rather of three 
Falstaffs rolled into one—a portly 
creature and a corpulent—greater in 
every sense, and more worthy of 
admiration than ever—and I his 
only visitor! There he lay, neglected 
and rejected—he who had occasioned 
the depression of so many bustles, 
and the crush of so many bonnets, 
when bonnets had some claim to 
the name—he whose attraction com- 
pelled the erection of a theatre in the 
open air for the accommodation of 
his spectators, and where we have 
seen as severe a struggle for places 
as at Covent Garden and Drm 
Lane in the days of Siddons, Kemble, 
and Kean—he for whom quadrilles 
were written, and Punch exerted his 
powerful pen and pencil—who had 
statuettes erected to him, and drew 
all the world and his wife, old age 
and infancy, abroad to gaze—whose 
portrait was in every print-shop, and 
name in every mouth from May-Fair 
to Mile-End; and who,as a crowning 
triumph, was immortalized in House- 
hold Words as ‘the Good Hippopo- 
tamus.’ Alas! alas! 

We were good friends from the 
first, and as I looked down upon him 
basking in the sun of his solitude, he 
looked up at me with lazy, half- 
opened eye, and with, I thought, a 
dash of resignation in it, as who 
should say, ‘You see, old fellow, 
what Iam come to.’ I threw him 
a fig for old acquaintance sake. He 
regarded it wistfully, opening and 
shutting the gates of his olfactories : 
but he was either too much affected 
at the meeting under such cireum- 
stances, or had taken too copious a 
breakfast, and I, pondering upon the 
littleness of oilenns greatness, 
left him with his untasted fig. 

At the other end of the garden a 
very different scene awaited me. 
Early as it was, there were the 
swarming crowds, mane salutantum, 
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streaming towards the palace that 
contained the rising zoological sun, 
to find men, women, and children 
en queue at the door. 

And it must be confessed that 
there was some excuse for them. 
They were thronging to see a crea- 
ture never before brought alive to 
England—a living form, in many 
points analogous to those which 
have long been blotted from the book 
of life, and are only to be studied in 
the stratified leaves of earthy or 
stony tablets, the records of a former 
world. They were pressing forward 
to the view of an animal in many 
points the representative of extinct 
gigantic megatheria and sloths, the 
Great Ant-eater, or Ant-bear,— Myr- 
mecophaga jubata of Linneus; La- 
mandua-Guagu of Piso, and his ae- 
complished assistant Marcgrave, of 
which the learned physician writes 
as—‘ Portentosa aspectu, Formicis 
potius quam hominibus extimescenda: 
attamen ob miros ined Nature lusus 
et dotes, minime pretercunda.’* 

I find the following among the 
notes of the last year :— 

Well! Ihavo seen this most re- 
markable quadruped in the flesh, 
safely housed in the garden of the 
Zoological Society of London, in the 
Regent’s-park. It was on its legs, 
eating an egg afteritsfashion. The 
egg had been broken into an earthen- 
ware panikin, and the rounded, fili- 
form tongue of the quadruped, 
looking like a worm or a rat’s tail 
smoothed down, was coming and 
going, protruding and retracting, 
curved at the endas it rested on the 
bottom of the dish like a blunt hook, 
as if it had been some instrument 
dependent on springs, and worked by 
internal machinery, as it really is, 
and as we shall presently see. 

‘Oh my !—Look, ma—he’s got a 
great worm coming out of his mouth,’ 
said a precocious young lady of some 
six years of age, put forward through 
the dense crowd by her respectable 
parent. 

‘ Be quiet, Jemima, my dear,’ said 
her full-blown peony of a mamma, 
with a bonnet on her occiput not 
much larger than the calyx of that 


* Piso writes of two species which he figures, and, consequently, in the piural. 
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rubicund flower—‘ be quiet; don’t 
you see that ‘tis the hanimal’s 
tongue ?’ 

‘ Please, ma,it can’t be histongue,’ 
replied Jemima, putting out her own 
bit of scarlet, that looked as if the 
family apothecary had not often 
seen it, ‘he couldn't screw it up 
into such a long, round thing as 
that.’ 

For which display poor Jemima 
got a shake, and an order to hold 
what she had so liberally displayed. 

Old  myrmecophaga, cotion 
daunted, went on working the feed- 
ing organ in and out, so as to lick 
up the relished repast into the small 
mouth that terminated the exceed- 
ingly long beak-like face, while the 
occasionally half shut eye expressed 
all the sensualism of gourmandise. 

As the animal proceeded with its 
meal, the yellow of the egg was 
frothing round its lips, and a phi- 
losopher near us said, ‘ Look at the 
colour of the secretion.’ 

‘ How many teeth has he?’ said 
a portentously heavy ‘ swell’ with a 
moustache that made him look like 
a courier out of place. 


‘ Got none,’ answered the keeper. 
Swell looked mystified, and while 
he was rummaging in his empty 
head for some overwhelming remark, 
a little sharp-visaged artisan by his 
side broke in with—‘ Then he’s a 


lucky fellow, for he can’t have the 
toothache.’ 

The ordinary expression of the 
animal’s exceedingly long face is very 
mild, and little indicative of the 
truculent appetite which slays hun- 
dreds for a Abreakfas. A lion kills 
a deer or an antelope; but this lion 
of the ants sacrifices the insects by 
hecatombs. Occasionally there is a 
sly knowing look about the eye, 
which Punch has admirably hit off 
in its portrait with the jaunty Jona- 
than fat on, as it plies its tongue 
among the industrious niggers. But 
we have left The Great Ant-eater at 
dinner before the public, like the 
kings of France before revolutions 
were thought of. 

The busy tongue was still at work, 
and continued in action till it had 
cleared the panikin of every particle 
of the omelette aw naturel. The 
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animal then turned leisurely round, 
stumped gravely to its lair, bowed 
down and bent in its elongated head 
into a comfortable reposing posture 
between the fore legs, asit ineben its 
fore extremities, and wrapping its 
shaggy toga of a tail round itself, 
like an ancient Roman after his meal, 
took its siesta, snug. 

Wonderfully isthe Ant-eatermade, 
if not fearfully. The strong coarse 
hair would defy the weapons of the 
ants of Brobdignag, and the sway of 
the tail must be a besom of destruc- 
tion to every eatable living thing 
around, sweeping all and sundry 
back to be devoured, ahalhaiieel. 
ing their efforts to escape from the 
area of danger. It is a true cvAAozo- 
éiwy and no mistake, as it faces you 
with its chump-footed anterior ex- 
tremities; for dame Nature hastaken 
care that the phalanges or finger- 
joints which bear the long claws 
that dig down and tear asunder the 
entrenchments of its prey, should be 
kept sharp and fit for action by 
being incurved so that their points 
do not come in contact with the 
ground. When viewed in front, it 
looks as if it must carry on the war 
against the ants, like Widdrington, 
upon its stumps. ‘ Poor thing,’ ex- 
claimed a worthy woman among the 
spectators, in a tone that spoke the 
goodness of her heart; ‘ see how he 
is cramped by being kept so long a 
board-ship.’* ‘And, in truth, the 
incurved fingers, as it rests on the 
callous pad of the outer edge of its 
hands, or fore-feet if you will, look 
worthy of Lord Chalkstone himself. 
The hind feet are plantigrade, and 
the ends of the claws of those ex- 
tremities not being required for 
tearing, are in the ordinary position. 

Our Great Ant-eater has been 
spoken of and written about hitherto, 
asamale; no such thing—it is of 
the gentler sex. 

Her march is slow and deliberate, 
but clattering withal from the action 
of the horny claws on the boards, 

—as if one should try 
To play the piano in thimbles. 
As she is noctivagous, that poor in- 
valid, the chimpanzee, next door, 
must have a disturbed time of it, 
for her wanderings must be as 


* Neither the ‘swell’ above mentioned, nor the worthy woman, nor ‘ many 
another one,’ knew that our Ant-eater is of the feminine gender, 
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sonorous as those of the cat shod 
with walnut-shells introduced by 
Jack Wilson into Humphry Clin- 
ker’s nuptial chamber, though not 
so scampering, for she treads her 
stage gravely; and strongly does 
this female archimage of the ants 
remind us of a former world, and 
so must have progressed the Mega- 
therium and the Mylodon, for a simi- 
lar reason. 

The great curtain depending from 
her tail appears, when i lies down, 
to turn suddenly upon a hinge or 
pivot at the end of her body, cover- 
ing her, as Sancho said of dass like 
a cloak, and forming a natural thatch 
of coarse hair, protecting her effee- 
tually from the rays of the sun and 
all atmospheric i ilieaes Indeed, 
when she is packed up for repose, 
and turns her tail over herself as a 
coverlet, the action is not unlike 
that of a human arm throwing a 
cloak over the shoulder. And so 
she is her own landlord, never fear- 
ing an ejectment. When thus 
wrapped in her natural blanket, she 
presents a sufficiently amorphous 
appearance, and might be taken for 
a huge ant-hill. No one would sus- 
pect, when she is thus coiled up and 
covered in, that the gray coarse- 
fibred heap before him, looking not 
unlike 

—the tann’d haycock in the mead, 
was animated. 

Before we endeavour to trace the 
natural history of this extraordinary 
animal, and to give such of our 
readers as like to look beyond the 
mere surface of things, whether in- 
animate or animate, some notion of 
the osseous carpentry and muscular 
machinery of the more striking parts 
of its structure, it will be necessary 
to notice the place which it occupies 
in the mammalian system. 

Linneus placed his genus Myrme- 
cophaga, or Ant-eater, among the 
Bruta, his second order of the class 
Mammalia; the first order in his 
Systema Nature being Primates 
(including Man, Apes, Lemurs, and 
Bats), and the third, Fere, or pre- 
datory quadrupeds. Myrmecophaga 
stands between Bradypus (the 
Sloths) and Manis (the Pangolins 
or Sealy Ant-eaters), with the follow- 
ing definition,—‘ Dentes nulli. Lin- 








lts Place in the Mammalian System. 


* Lugd, Batay, apud Elzeverios. 1633. Folio. 
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gua teres, extensilis. Os angustatum 
in rostrum. Corpus pilis tectum.’ 

Cuvier, in his Réegue Animal, 
made Les Edentés (Hdentata) the 
sixth order of Mammiféres, and he 
defines them thus :— 

Quadrupedes sans dents sur le devant 

des machoires, formeront notre dernier 
ordre d’animaux onguiculés. Quoique 
réunis par un caracttre negatif seule- 
ment, ils ne laissent pas que d’avoir 
entre eux quelques rapports positifs, 
notamment de gros ongles qui embras- 
sent l’extremité des doigts et se rappro- 
chent plus ou moins de la nature des 
sabots ; de plus une certaine lenteur, un 
défaut d’agilité, occasioné par des dis- 
positions de leurs membres faciles & 
apercevoir ; mais ces rapports laissent 
encore des lacunes assez marquées pour 
que Yordre doive se diviser en trois 
tribus. 
And he proceeds to divide the order 
into three tribes: —1. Les Tardi- 
grades (Zurdigrada, the Sloths). 
2. Les Edentés ordinaires (the Ar- 
madillos—Dusypus, Linn. ; Chlamy- 
phorus, Harlan; and Orycteropus, 
Geoffroy ;) with the subdivision, 
‘Les autres édentés ordinaires.’ 
These last are entirely toothless, and 
consistof two genera, Myrmecophaga 
and Manis. The third tribe of 
Edentata comprehends the Mono- 
trémes (Monotremata) of Geoffroy, 
and consists of those singular Aus- 
tralian genera, Echidna, Cuvier (Ta- 
chyglossus, Illiger); and Ornitho- 
rhynchus, Blumenbach. Echidna is 
entirely toothless. Ornithorhynchus 
(Platypus of Shaw — Water-mole 
and Duck-bill of the Australian 
colonists) has only two teeth at the 
back of the mouth, without roots, 
and with flat crowns. 

Cuvier’s Edentata are placed be- 
tween his ‘ Rongeurs’ (Rodentia 
or Gnawing quadrupeds—Beaver, 
Rats, Mice, &c.) and his ‘ Pachy- 
dermes’ (Pachydermata, or Thick- 
hides.) 

Having thus stated the position 
assigned to the form by the leading 
zoologists, we proceed to the con- 
sideration of the history of the spe- 
cies before us. 

John de Laet, in his Novus Orbis,* 
in the fifth chapter of his fifteenth 
book, intituled ‘ Quadrupedes Bra- 
silie secundum Authorem Lusita- 
num, Joannem Lerium atque The- 
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vetum,’ thus describes the Zaman- 
dua: 

Animal admirabile, magnitudine canis, 
tereti potius corpore, quam longo, cauda 
longitudine ad minimum triplo corpus 
excedente, tam villosa, ut adversus aéris 
injurias totum corpus illa tegat, ut vi- 
deri non possit ; exiguo capite et gracili 
admodum promuscide; ore rotundo et 
non admodum patulo, lingua longissima, 
qua formicas, quibus victitat, deglubit ; 
in antris illarum indagandis imprimis 
solers, que ungulis suis acutissimis per- 
rumpit, et formicas erumpentes attrahit 
lingué; ferox animal et quod ceteris 
animantibus atque adeo hominibus non 
raro insultat, ipsis tigribus, ut canes 
taceam, metuendum : cibo inutile, neque 
ulli rei idoneum, preeterquam formicarum 
antris destruendis, in quo egregiam ope- 
ram indigenis prestat. 

This accurate description, with 
the exception of the Tiger part of 
the story, leaves no doubt that the 
Tamandua here noticed is not the 
smooth-tailed species generally de- 
signated by that name, and of which 
more anon, but the Zamanoir of the 
French settlers, and our Great Ant- 
eater. 

Again, we find in De Laet’s 
ninth chapter of his sixteenth book, 
‘ Descriptio Maragnane secundum 
Claudium Abbevillanum,’ the fol- 
lowing :— 

Tamandoua animal est equi nostratis 
mole, capite suillo, auribus caninis, pro- 
boscide palmum longé et acuta, lingua 
longiusculd et angusta ; jubis pene equi- 
nis, pedibus autem bovillis; victitat 
formicis: caro illius palato ingrata, 
ideoque raro comeditur & barbaris. 

The worthy Pére d’Abbeville, in 
his Mission en l'Isle de Maragnon, 
seems to have been somewhat im- 
posed upon by the ‘ barbari’ when 
e makes our Ant-eater as big as a 
horse, with a pig’s head and dog’s 
ears, to say nothing of a proboscis, 
for there can be no doubt that he is 
describing the same animal as Lery. 
At the end of Abbeville’s descrip- 
tion, John de Laet writes, ‘ Supr: 
descripsimus sub Zamandu@ nomine 
sree Lerium, sed Abbevillanus 
Jonge majorem molem hic illi tribuit.’ 

Piso, in his book, De Indie 
utriusque re naturali et medicd,* 
and in his twenty-second chapter, 
‘Due Tamandue sive Myrmeco- 
phagi,’ thus writes,— 
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Portentosa aspectu utraque hec 
bestia Tamandua, major et minor, for- 
micis potius quam hominibus extimes- 
cenda ; attamen ob miros in iis nature 
lusus et dotes minim? pretereunda. 
Feroces quidem irritate et naribus ster- 
tunt, cruribusque insidentes posterioribus 
instar ursi, unguibus baculum vel telum 
quodvis fortissime apprehendunt et mor- 
dent ; sed quia ininus agiles, prius manu 
capiuntur, quam quod preda potiantur : 
nisi forte eam per insidias opprimant ; 
tunc enim ipsi tigres ab iis aliquando 
interimuntur. Tantz denique sunt per- 
vicacie et stultitie, ut, si animalia semel 
apprehensa emori ipsis superstitibus con- 
tigerit, non prius sese explicent quam 
cum iis occumbant et pereant. Mactate 
comeduntur & Barbaris defectu melioris 
alimenti, quia caro instar Vulpine, 
ferinum quid olet. Interiori et exteriori 
conformatione multum inter se con- 
veniunt, differunt autem mole et mag- 
nitudine, potissimum vero cauda, quod 
eam Tamandud-guacu habeat latam et 
hirtam, setis canis et nigris, equinis 
simillimam, quam irritata erigit, som- 
nolenta vero diducit efique se tegit. 


This description, in which we 
again find the Tiger story, is accom- 
panied by a woodcut, representing 
the Tamandud-gquacu sive majorwith 
considerable accuracy, and with the 
claws of the right foot turned in. 
The animal is represented with pro- 
truded tongue, and in the act of 
feeding on ants. The account of 
the foxy flavour, and the strong high 
game perfume ascribed to the flesh 
will not surprise those who have 
been shocked by the odour produced 
by the peptic part of the ant- 
eater’s animal @conomy, an aroma 
probably as astounding as that with 
which the Dragon of Wantley over- 

owered the olfactories of More of 
More Hall. 

The description and cut of the 
Tamandud-quagu is followed by a 
description and eut of the Taman- 
dud-Miri (Myrmecophaga tetradac- 
tyla ofileenieh oaks the engraved 
Renthesiann, where the Dodo also 
appears, is another figure of the 
Tamandué-guacu. 

Dr. Jonston—not the great lexi- 
cographer—in his Historia Natu- 
ralis de quadrupedibus libri cum 
eneis figuris,t copies both the figures 
of Maregrave, and quotes Mare- 
grave and De Laet in the margin of 


* Amstelodami, apud Ludovicum et Daniclem Elzevirios. 1658. Folio. 


+ Anstelodami, apud Joannem Jacobi fil. Schipper. 


1657. Folio. 
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his ‘ Articulus IIT.,’ ‘ Punctum IZ.,’ 
* De Tamandua-guacu, Tamandua-i, 
et Coati,’ where he thus writes,— 

Tamandud-gquacu animal est canis 
lanionum magnitudine (Abbevillianus 
molem equi attribuit), capite tereti, pro- 
muscide longissim, ore acuminato eden- 
tulo, lingua tereti, viginti quinque aut 
septem digitorum, imd duos pedes et 
semis subule instar, long&, quam in ore 
duplicatam gerit. Oculos habet parvos, 
nigros. Aures subrotundas: caudam 
instar muscarii hirtam, setis equinis con- 
stantem, unius ferm’ pedis latitudine, 
qua diduct& se totum potest tegere: 
crura teretia. Pedes anteriores quatuor 
habent ungues recurvos, duos in medio 
maximos, duos et semis digitos longos, 
et ad utrumque latus minores: volam 
pedis rotundam. Pili capitis et colli 
breviores et antrorsum versi: anteriora 
albis vestiuntur: ad tactum omnes aridi 
sunt. ‘Tardum est in currendo animal : 
et formicis vescitur. Tamdiu enim 
illarum tumulo linguam imponit, donec 
ab iisdem obsideatur, 

This nearly accurate description 
must have been taken either from 
personal observation of the animal, 
or from some one who had enjoyed 
such an opportunity. 

Linnzus seems to have got into 
some confusion with regard to the 
Ant-eaters. Buffon quotes from the 
Systema Nature the following as the 
great Swede’s description of Ta- 
mandua-guacu, — ‘ Myrmecophaga 
manibus tridactylis, plantis penta- 
dactylis.’ In the edition of 1766, 
this description, with the synonym 
“nn ~ ’ 

Tamandua-guacu. Seb. mus. etc., 
is allotted to ‘ Myrmecophaga tri- 
dactyla,’ and Linneus appears to 
have been misled, sauelie by mis- 
taking the figures in Seba (pl. 
xxxvil., No, 2; pl. xl, No. 1—Vol. 
I.), for those of the Zamandua 
guagu, or great Tamandua as the 
name implies. ‘ Tamandua-guacu 
id est, myrmecophaga omnium 
maxima,’ as Klein observes. In that 
edition Linnwus describes four 
species, Myrmecophage didactyla, 
tridactyla, jubata (our animal), and 
tetradactyla; and the follownig is 
his description of M. jubata : 

M. palmis tetradactylis, plantis pen- 
tadactylis, cauda jubata. 

Hab. in Brasilia, Cap. b. spei; in- 
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terdiu dormit, ut relique, capite inter 
brachia. 

Plaga Pectoralis lateralis nigra. Cauda 
villosissima; pilis longis planis, nec 
teretibus. 

Gmelin (1789), adds a fifth species, 
to which he gives the Cape of Good 
Hope as a habitat, and adds to 
Linné’s note on Myrmecophaga ju- 
bata—‘Caro ab Americe incolis 
comeditur.’ The habitat he gives 
thus :—‘ Habitat in Americi Aus- 
trali et Africe regno Congo. Cauda 
dum dormit et contra pluviam se 
tuetur.’ 

And here we may at once dispose 
of the errors in the geographical 
distribution above patent, by 
stating that no true Ant-eater, 
that is, no Ant-eater, properly so 
ealled, with a hairy or villous ex- 
ternal covering, has been hitherto 
found in the Old World, where their 
place is occupied by the Pangolins* 
(Manis), or Sealy Ant-eaters, which 
are found in Asia and Africa. Kolbe 
and Desmarchais, indeed, state that 
some of the Ant-eaters occur in 
Africa, but they probably con- 
founded them with the Pangolins. 

But how could Linnezus give the 
Cape of Good Hope as the habitat 
of the Great Ant-eater; and how 
came Gmelin to give it a residence 
in the African kingdom of Congo ? 

Simply, my dear reader, by taking 
on trust, and misreading. 

Marry, how ? 

Thus, Maregrave writes Taman- 
dua-guagu Brasiliensibus, Congen- 
sibus (ubi et frequens est) wmbulu 
dictus—the Congenses being a tribe 
of American Indians, but taken, we 
opine, by Gmelin, and probably also 
by Linneus, for the inhabitants of 
Congo in Africa. ‘The *‘ Cape Ant- 
eater’ was probably the Orycteropus 
Capensis of Desmarest, Myrme- 
cophaga Afra of Pallas, Cochon de 
terre of Buffon, which burrows in 
the ground, aud lives principally on 
ants. 

Brisson, who is quoted by Linneus, 
had described the Great Ant-eater 
as,— 

Myrmecophaga rostro longissimo, 
pedibus anticis tetradactylis, caud& 
longissimis pilis vestita — Myrmeco- 





* These Pangolins have the power of rolling themselves up when attacked, pre- 
senting thus their scale-armour to the weapons, natural and artificial, of their enemies. 
Pangoeling, according to Seba, signifies an animal which rolls itself up into a ball. 
In Bengal, the Manis is termed Badjarkita, or reptile of stone. 
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phaga tamanoir dicta, Le fourmiller- 
tamanoir. 

But though Linneus, Gmelin, 
Brisson, and others, as we shall 
presently see, describe the Great 
Ant-eater as having but four toes on 
the fore-feet, it has upon those ex- 
tremities five, though only four claws. 

Of the older authors, our own Ray, 
Seba, Maffé, Faber, Nieremberg, 
and M. de la Condamine, also notice 
the true Ant-eaters. 

Buffon gives the following de- 
scription of ‘Le Tamanoir ; le four- 
miller-tamanoir, le mange-fourmis, 
le gros mangeur de fourmis, Ta- 
mandua-guacu sive major, Pison; 
Tamandua-guacu _ Brasiliensibus, 
Maregrave ; Mange fourmis ou Re- 
nard Américain, Desmarchais (Voy- 
age); Tamandua major cauda pan- 
niculata, Barrére (Hist. France. 
equin.);’ Tamandua-guacu of the 

razilians, Ouariri of the natives of 
Guiana, Tamanoir of the French 
settlers. 

It is, says Buffon, an animal about 
four feet in length, from the ex- 
tremity of the muzzle to the origin 
of the tail, the head from fourteen 
to fifteen inches long, the muzzle 
very much elongated, and the tail 
two feet-and-a-halfinlength, covered 
with coarse (rudes) and long hairs, 
more than a foot long; the neck 
short, the head narrow, the eyes 
small and black, the ears rounded, 
the tongue slender, more than two 
feet long, ‘ qu'il replie dans sa gueule 
lorsqu’il la retire toute entiére.’ His 
legs are not more than a foot in 
height ; those of the front are a little 
higher and more slender than those 
behind: he has round feet; those 
in front are armed with four claws, 
of which the two middle ones are 
the greatest; those behind have five 
claws. The hairs of the tail, like 
those of the body, are mixed with 
black and whitish ; on the tail they 
are disposed in form of a plume, or 
bunch of feathers (en forme de 
panache): the animal turns it over 
its back, and covers the whole of its 
body with it when he wishes to sleep 
or caiiee himself from the rain and 
the heat of the sun: the long hairs 
of the tail and of the body are not 
round throughout their extent, they 
are flat at the extremity, and dry to 
the touch as hay (herbe dessechée) ; 
the animal agitates his tail frequently 
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and briskly when he is irritated, but 
lets it trail. in walking when he is 
tranquil, and sweeps the way where 
he passes : the hairs of the anterior 
parts of his body are less long than 
those of the posterior parts; these 
last are turned backwards, and the 
others forwards. 

The tamanoir walks slowly, a man 
can easily come up with him in run- 
ning; his feet would seem less made 
for walking than climbing, and 
seizing rounded bodies, and he 
grasps a branch or a stick with such 
great force, that it is not possible to 
wrest them from him. 

Speaking ofall the species (three), 
Buffon further says, that they all 
three feed upon ants, and also plunge 
their long tongue into honey and 
other liquid or viscous substances, 
and also pick up, readily enough, 
crumbs of bread and little morsels 
of minced meat. He adds, that they 
ordinarily sleep during the day, and 
travel during the night, and that 
the savages eat their flesh, qui 
cependant est d'un tres mauvais 
gout 

Daubenton describes the hair of 
the muzzle as short, inclined for- 
wards, fine, firm, and nevertheless 
soft under the hand when it follows 
the direction of the hair. It was, 
he says, of a mixed colour, gray, 
brown, and blackish. The hair of 
the head differed from that of the 
muzzle, inasmuch as it was a little 
longer. There was, from the occi- 
put along the neck, the back, and 
the loins, to the tail, long hair in the 
form of a mane, becoming longer as 
it came nearer the tail; its greatest 
length was thirteen or fourteen 
inches; ‘la crinitre étoit disposée 
en épi ou molette sur le garot, de 
sorte que le poil de la portion de la 
criniére qui s’étendoit depuis le 
garot jusqu’a l’occiput, étoit dirigé 
en avant, et celui du reste de la 
criniére depuis le garot jusqu’a la 
queue, étoit dirigé en arricre :’ each 
hair was of a whitish colour tinged 
with very pale yellowish for the 
greatest part of its length from the 
root ; the rest was black, excepting 
the point, which was of a very pale 
yellowish colour, and nearly whitish : 
this mixture of black and whitish 
extended on each side of the mane, 
along the back, up to a large band, 
entirely black, which covered the 
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upper part of the neck, and extended 
on the shoulders, and along the 
aides of the breast to the commence- 
ment of the loins, The fore-legs 
and the lower parts of the sides of 
the breast were of a whitish colour 
tinged with yellowish, except the 
external part of the arm, which had 
a mixture of black, and the feet, 
which were black ; there was also a 
great black spot on the upper part 
of the external surface of the bore. 
arm, The lower part of the breast, 
the belly, the sides, the hind legs, 
and the tail, were black, with some 
mixture of whitish, principally on 
the hind feet. The hairs of the tail 
were about a foot in length; those 
of the body not more than half a 
foot at most; the hairs of the upper 
part of the sides of the body, and 
those of the breast and belly, were 
much shorter: the long hairs of the 
Tamanoir were not cylindrical, ex- 
cept for a part of their length from 
the root, the rest was flat, and there 
was on the middle of each surface a 
small longitudinal gutter: the eylin- 
drical part was hollow from one end 
to the other, and sufficiently firm, 
although the walls of the pipe which 
it formed were thin; the flattened 
part had but little consistence, it 
was flexible as hay (U’herbe seche) ; 
‘elle avoit environ six fois plus 
de largeur que d’épaisseur prise 
sur les bords, qui avoient le double 
de l’épaisseur du milieu, ot étoient 
Jes gouttiéres; l’extremité de poil 
étoit fourchu.’ In drawing each 
of the branches of this bifurca- 
tion, one easily split the hair in its 
thickness all leu the flat part, but 
when he arrived at the cylindrical 
part, he could not divide it easily ; 
it seemed that the flattening of the 
other part had made two folds, which 
had disposed it to tear like paper 
which cos been folded. This flat 
part appeared to be dried,—perhaps 
it is cylindrical on the living animal, 
and the void of the interior is filled 
with some humour. 

Daubenton gives the length of 
the Tamanoir, exclusive of the tail, 
as 3 feet 8 inches; tail (trongon) 
2 feet; the length of the head from 
the end of the muzzle to the 
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occiput, 1 foot 3 inches; the cir- 
cumference of the end of the muzzle, 
2 inches 9 lines ; that of the muzzle, 
when taken between the eyes, 
5 inches 3 lines, and the distance 
between the end of the muzzle and 
the anterior angle of the eye, 
9 inches 9 lines; length of the 
greatest claws, 2 inches 3 lines.* 

It is difficult to understand how, 
with this, generally speaking, accu- 
rate description, the figure given by 
Buffon should be so incorrect. We 
entirely agree with Cuvier, when he 
observes that Le grand fourmillier 
ou tamanoir (myrmecophaga jubata) 
et le petit (M. didactyla) avoient été 
parfaitement bien décrits par Dau- 
benton, but when he adds et repre- 
sentés, we must, if the external figure 
of the ‘ tamanoir’ was intended to be 
included in the eulogy, beg to decline 
joining in the laudation. The animal 
is made to stand on the palms of the 
anterior extremities, as well as on the 
soles of the posterior limbs, and the 
contour of the face is altogether 
wrong. This is the more to be re- 
gretted because this figure has been 
selected,—instead of the far more ac- 
curate one of Marcgrave and Piso 
copied by Jonston,—by most of the 
inna writers on the natural 
history of the animal. In the vig- 
nette, at the commencement of Buf- 
fon’s tenth volume, where the feet 
are hidden, the arched contour of 
the face is much more accurately 
given. 

But by far the best figures known 
to me are those of that accurate and 
characteristic draughtsman, Mr. 
Wolf, from the animal now in the 
garden in the Regent’s-park. 

Don Felix D’Azara gives, with his 
usual accuracy, a most satisfactory 
account of this species, and explodes 
the tales told by Buffon and others, 
of the ant-eater’s great powers, when 
attacked, and his successful opposi- 
tion of the onslaught of the jaguar. 
These stories have been aw 
down from one writer to another, 
copied unhesitatingly, and without 
taking the trouble of turning to 
D’Azara, whose excellent descrip- 
tions it is plain that many of them 
had never read, if they had even 


* The following are the dimensions of our animal :— Height at the shoulder, 


2 feet 3 inches. 


2 feet 2 inches, Tail, 2 feet 9 inches, 


Total length, 7 feet 4 inches. 


Body without head and neck, 


Breadth of chest, 10 inches, 
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heard of his name. Now D’Azara 
observes, that it is supposed that 
the jaguar dares not to attack the 
great ant-eater, and that if the beast 
of prey, pressed by hunger or other 
excitement, makes such an attack, 
the ant-eater embraces and hugs him 
so compressingly, as very soon to 
squeeze him to death, not relaxing 


his hold for hours after the life of 


his assailant is extinct. It is very 
certain, adds this accomplished zoo- 
logist and observer, that such is the 
mode in which the ant-eater defends 
himself, but it is incredible that his 
utmost efforts could avail him 
against the jaguar, when a blow 
from that great spotted cat's power- 
ful paw, or a single bite, could kill 
him, before he was prepared for re- 
sistance ; for his motions are so slow 
and so heavy, that some time elapses 
before he can get himself ready, and, 
being unable to leap, or even turn, 
with ordinary rapidity, he is neces- 
sarily compelled to act solely on the 
defensive. A blow on the snout is 
said to be sufficient to dispatch him. 

Yet Cuvier, even, in Nis Régne 
Animal, alludes to the ant-eater’s 
successful defence against the 
jaguar. 

D’Azara remarks that it seems 
almost beyond belief, that so robust 
and powerful an animal should be 
able to secure sufficient sustenance 
from ants alone, but that no wonder, 
as to this, exists among those who 
know tropical America, or have seen 
the countless multitudes of those in- 
sects, which swarm to that degree 
that their hills are almost con- 
tiguous, for miles together. These 
hills the ant-eater opens, breaking 
through their hard crust with his 
powerful crooked claws, and when 
the inhabitants rush, as is their 
habit, from all quarters, to defend 
their homes, applies to them his long 
flexible tongue, with its glutinous 
secretion, to which the amazed 
wretches stick, and are swallowed. 
This requires quick work, for the 
beast is said never to insert the 
tongue into the trenches which he 
makes ; and, accordingly, that organ 
appears to be the most rapid in ac- 
tion of any part of his organization, 
for it has been observed that he can 
protrude and retract this lingua ci- 
baria twice in a second. 

Don Felix tells us, moreover, that 
domestic ant-eaters were occasionally 
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kept in Paraguay, and that they had 
been sent alive to Spain, fed upon 
bread and milk, mixed with flesh, 
minced very smail. Like most in- 
sectivorous animals, they are capable 
of sustaining a very long fast. They 
are said to be found in the warm and 
tropical regions of America, from 
Colombia to Paraguay, and from 
the coasts of the Atlantic to 
the base of the Andes. ‘Their 
favourite resorts are stated to be 
swampy savannahs, along river- 
banks and stagnant waters, and in 
the humid forests where they never 
climb the trees, as erroneously re- 
ported by Buffon, who appears to 
oe been misled by La Borde. 
Their pace is tardy, and in progres- 
sion the head is said to be carried 
low, as if the ground was smelt at 
every step. The drooping tail sweeps 
the ground on each side, and betrays 
the path of the animal to the hunter. 
When hard pressed, however, the 
great ant-cater’s pace is accelerated 
to a heavy sort of gallop, when his 
progress never half equals the or- 
inary velocity of a man in running. 
The quadruped’s stupidity is said to 
be such that those who meet him in 
his haunts may drive him before 
them with a stick, so long as he is 
not urged beyond his slow gallop, 
but when pressed too hard or pushed 
to extremity, he turns sulky and 
obstinate, sits up on his hinder parts 
not unlike a bear, and defends eo 
self with his formidable claws, seiz- 
ing his adversary bear-like, with his 
strong fore-extremities and endeavy- 
ouring to squeeze his opponent to 
death in his arms. Though he 
passes so much of his time in sleep 
fie is never fat, rarely in anything 
like good condition. When about 
to sleep, he nestles his long snout in 
the fur of the breast, brings together 
the hind and fore-paws, so as to 
cover the head and belly, and turns 
his long bushy tail as a wrapper over 
all. The female is said to produce, 
ordinarily, a single young one, which 
attaches itself to her back, and is 
carried about by the mother 
wherever she goes, seldom quitting 
her even after it has acquired suf- 
ficient strength to walk about and 
provide for itself. This want of fer- 
tility accounts for their comparative 
rarity. The two teats of the female 
are situated on the breast, as in man, 
the monkeys, bats, and elephants. 
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Cuvier, in his Réegne Animal, re- 
cords three species :—‘ Tous dans les 
yarties chaudes et temperées du 
Thaneedivate, et ne font qu'un 
petit, qu’ils ont l’habitude de porter 
sur le Ree These are Le Tamanoir 
(Myrmecophaga jubata); Le Ta- 
mandua (Myrmecophaga tamandua) 
Cuvier. Myrm. tetradactyla et 
M. tridactyla, Schreber; and Le 
Fourmillier & deux doigts (Myrm. 
didactyla), Lin. He observes that 
the Myrmecophaga tridactyla L. 
(Seba), is only a Tamandua ill re- 
resented; and that Myrm. striata, 
Shaw, Buffon, Suppl. iii, pl. lvi., 
is—what do you think, uninitiated 
reader ?—a coati, disfigured by the 
stuffer : 

Quant au Tamandua (writes the great 
zoological Baron) ni Daubenton ni 
Buffon ne l’'avoient vu; Buffon n’en 
parla d'abord qu’aprts Maregrave et 
Seba, et dans ses supplémens il commit 
l'erreur, j'oserais presque dire ridicule, 
de donner pour un Tamandua un animal 
fabriqué avec un peau de Coati qui lon 
avoit recouverte de bandes alternatives 
% poils jaunes et noirs, erreur que ses 
éditeurs et ses copistes n’ont pas 
manqué de repeter. 

And, again: 

C'est le seul fondement du Striped 
Ant-eater de Pennant, Quadr. ii., p. 259 ; 
et Shaw, Gen. Zool., vol. i., part i., 
pl. 51, fig. 1. Sonnini, copiant Buffon, 
Ya donné purement et simplement 
comme le Tamandua, t. vi. de son 
édition, pl. 16, fig. 2. 

Thus is error perpetuated. 

Lesson makes the Edentata his 
fifth order, placing them between 
the Rodentia and the Pachydermata, 
with the following divisions : 

1. Brevirostres or Tardigrada, 
which have noincisor teeth: genera, 
Megatherium and Megalonyx (ex- 
tinct); Bradypus; Acheus. 

2. Longirostres, or ordinary 
Edentata. Ast tribe: a, incisor and 
molar teeth—genus, Dasypus: B, in- 
cisors only, no molars — genera, 
Chlamyphorus, Priodontes, Tatusia, 
Orycteropus: y, teeth completely 
wanting — genera, Myrmecophaga* 
and Manis. 2nd tribe: the Mono- 
tremata, a, body spiny ; muzzle nar- 
row; tongue extensible; feet fit for 
digging (Macroglossi, of Latreille)— 
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genus, Echidna; 8, body hairy or 
rather furry; muzzle flattened, wide ; 
the tongue as it were double, not ex- 
tensible; feet palmated, the pos- 
terior feet having a spur( Finnipédes 
of Latreille)— genus, Ornitho- 
rhynchus. 

‘But enough of systems, though 
others, and some of them deserving 
of all attention, are extant. Suf- 
ficient has been stated to give our 
friends, who are not blessed or cursed 
with strong zoological propensities, 
a notion of the position of our Ant- 
eater in the natural scale; but we 
can fancy those who have been so 
much interested as to read thus far, 
anxious to know something of our 
animal's appointed prey. This prey 
consists of ants: but no, dear reader, 
not emmets (Formica). The ants 
of the Ant-eater are white ants, 
Termites, placed erroneously by Lin- 
neus among his Aptera or Wingless 
Tnsects, whereas in the perfect or 
imago-state they have four wings, 
which soon however drop off and 
become useless. Of all the writers on 
this curious race of insects, Smeath- 
man, in his paper, in Te Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, has given the most 
interesting account, and particularly 
of Termes bellicosus. 

He tells us that the different 
species of this genus resemble each 
other in form, in their manner of 
living, and their good and bad quali- 
ties, but differ as much as birds in 
the method of building their habita- 
tions or nests, and in the choice of 
the materials of which they compose 
them. Some species build upon the 
surface of the ground, or part above 
and part beneath, and one or two 
species, perhaps more, build on the 
stems or branches of trees, some- 
times aloft at a very great height. 
Of every species there are three 
orders: first, the working insects, 
which Smeathman calls labourers ; 
next, the fighting ones, or soldiers, 
which do no kind of labour; and 
last of all, the winged ones, or per- 
fect insects, which are male and 
female—and capable of propaga- 
tion : 

These (says Smeathman) might, very 
appositely, be called the nobility or 


* The species recorded by M. Lesson are Myrmecophaga jubata, Linn., Le 
Tamanoir of Buffon, The Gnowrowmy or Yagoui of D’Azara (our animal) ; 


Myrmecophaga tamandua; M. nigra, Geoffroy ; M. annulata, Desmarest ; and M, 
didactyla, Le Fourmilier of Buffon, 
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gentry ; for they neither labour, or toil, 
or fight, a quite incapable of either, 
and almost of self-defence. These only 
are capable of being elected kings or 
queens ; and Nature has so ordered it, 
that they emigrate within a few weeks 
after they are elevated to this state, and 
either establish new kingdoms or perish 
within a day or two, 


This third order then merely 
takes the trouble to be born. Shade 
of Beaumarchais ! 

It is well that these insects, which 
are very considerably larger than 
emmets,—a soldier of the termites 
bellicosi,* not being much short of 
an inch in length and stout in pro- 
portion, and a pregnant queen four 
inches Jong,—have the ant-eaters set 
over them in the Police of Nature. 
Linnzus justly represents the race 
as the greatest plagues of both 
Indies; and the great and sudden 
mischief they do to property in tro- 
pical climates, mabe them the 
terror of the inhabitants. Wooden 
buildings, utensils, furniture, all 
kinds of household stuff and mer- 
chandise, are totally destroyed by 
them unless they are discovered in 


time; and so artful are they that 


they will frequently devour the 
whole internal structure of a piece of 
furniture, leaving the external sur- 
faces entire, till the unhappy pro- 
wietor places something heavy or 
cons upon it, when it crumbles into 
dust. Woe to the scholar into 
whose library they penetrate. 
Nothing less hard than stone or 
metal can resist their rapacious 
mandibles.¢ In return the human 
inhabitants of some of the countries 
where they abound eat them in the 
imago-state. Their abundance may 
be estimated from Adanson’s ac- 
count of their buildings in some parts 
of Senegal, where their number, 
magnitude, and contiguity, made 
them appear like the villages of the 
natives. These buildings are usually 
termed hills by natives and travellers, 
and they are generally pretty much 
in the form of sugar-loaves about 
ten or twelve feet high from the 
ground. They continue quite bare 
up to six or eight feet higt 
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time the fertilizing elements operate 
upon the barren clay of which they 
are composed, vegetable salts and 
other matters borne by the winds 
exert their genial influence, and, in 
the second or third year, the 
hillock, if not overshadowed by trees, 
becomes like the rest of the earth, 
almost covered with grass and other 
plants; and, in the dry season, when 
the herbage is burnt up by the sun’s 
rays, becomes not unlike a large 
haycock. 

The structure of the dwellings of 
these insects, arboreal and terrestrial, 
their domestic economy and habits, 
are most interesting; but space for- 
bids, and Smeathman will give you 
every detail. 

But what is the food of owr Great 
Ant-eater? Of course you give her 
ants. 

Of course we did: for we were 
pestered to death about it; and of 
course the sensible animal, shocked 
by their formic acid,—which the 
termites have not—blew them away, 
pup and all with disgust—literally 
sneezed at them, so that it is useless 
for Punch’s kind dowager to call 
again at the gardens, and look out 
approvingly from her carriage-win- 
dow while Jeames delivers the 
basket of ‘new laid ant’s eggs’ 
which ‘Missus has sent,’ for ‘ tho 
Mummy-cough - ague Jewbeater,’ as 
Jeames is pleased to call it, unless her 
ladyship, in her benevolence, has im- 
ported the pup of termites,—and 
then, heaven have mercy on us. 

No, our Ant-eater has milk, and 
eggs, and minced rabbit, and waxes 
strong and hearty, treading firmly, 
and not with vacillating gait, as she 
did when rescued from her Blooms- 
bury dingy room. Her taste for 
rabbit was discovered by placing a 
dead one laid open in her apartment, 
and soon did she insert her tongue 
and lick up what blood and fat and 
liver she couid detach; but she 
will not tear one open for herself, as 
has been said; nor kill one, as has 
been asserted; for she has been 
tried with living rabbits, which she 
has not harmed. 


1; but in 
* Africa. 


And now a few words, and only a 


+ Some termites got into the mahogany pyramidal box which contained Smeath- 
man’s a and which he had left in a store at Tobago for a few months, 


while he made t 


he tour of the Leeward Islands. 
insects had eaten everything about it except the glass and metal. 


On his return he found that these 
Another jolly 


party took a liking to a Madeira cask, and let out a pipe of fine old wine. 
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few, as to the internal structure of 
the animal, which shall be confined 
to the salient points of its bony 
frame-work andmuscularmachinery, 
and as little encumbered with 
scientific terms as possible. 

The cranium or ompeall of the 
Great Ant-eater is very small, but 
its muzzle is so long that the entire 
head is more than a third of the 
length of the animal from the end of 
the lips to the origin of the tail. 
This eal is due to the facial 
bones, and especially those of the 
nose, and the muzzle is nearly two- 
thirds of the length of the head, and 
almost a fourth of the length of the 
whole body, comprising the cranium 
and muzzle. ‘It is,’ says Dauben- 
ton, ‘as if the muzzle of a horse of 
moderate size were two feet (French) 
in length, whereas it is only thirteen 
or fourteen inches, although the 
horse is, among the animals of our 
climate, one of those which have the 
longest muzzle ; that is to say, which 
have the eyes most distant from the 
end of the lips.’ The Ant-eater's 
muzzle is nearly cylindrical, small 
in diameter, and not a great deal 
larger near the eyes than it is at its 
extremity, where the mouth is 
small, and the opening of the nos- 
trils near each other just above the 
edge of the lip. 

In the anterior extremities, the 
well-developed shoulder-blade, with 
its elongated acromion, forms a good 
base of operations for the muscles 
that are to work the strong humerus, 
or arm-bone, and the bones of the 
fore-arm (radius and ulna). These 
last are so constructed that the ro- 
tation at the lower extremity is per- 
fect, and the head of the radius is 
nearly as round as it is in man and 
the apes. Both radius and ulna are 
robust. The radius is flattened and 
widened below, and has a strong 
longitudinal ridge. The ulna is 
concave, externally provided with a 
well-developed elbow, whose internal 
edge is widened by a salient angle. 

But the fore-feet or hands of the 
Ant-eaters and Pangolins are the 
parts which, after the head, are the 
most remarkable. The ungueal 
phalanges or joints of the fingers 
are, like those of the sloths, disposed 
so as to prevent the possibility of 
curvature, except inwards and down- 
wards, and are retained in a state of 
repose by strong ligaments. In the 
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Pangolins their end is forked, but 
only furrowed in the Ant-eaters ; 
ot the base in these last is fur- 
nished with a strong bony sheath, 
in which the claw is inserted. But 
the joints and the fingers themselves 
resent a singular inequality of 
length and size. The middle finger 
has all the bones of enormous size, 
and its carpal, in the Ant-eater, has, 
besides, a great irregular ridge 
above, which gives it the appearance 
of a diseased bone. The Great Ant- 
eater, as well as the Tamandua, has 
a five-fingered hand, but only four 
claws. The phalanges of their mid- 
dle finger are nearly the same as in 
the Sloths. 

The wrist of the Great Ant-eater 
is composed of eight bones, as in 
man, but approaching a little nearer 
to those of the ruminants in their 
form. 

The pelvis, or haunch bones, and 
the sternum, both offer singularities 
which are very remarkable, but 
which our space will not permit us 
to notice in detail. In many points 
the osteology of our animal odie a 
striking resemblance to that of the 
gigantic extinct Megatherioids which 
our own Owen has so luminously 
described, and to whose history he 
has added so much. The Mega- 
theriide of Owen include the genera 
Megatherium, Megalonyx, Glosso- 
therium, Mylodon, and Scelido- 
therium, and it is worthy of note 
that these, like the true Ant-eaters, 
occur in America only. Our great 
Palxontologist has made us familiar 
with the osteology of the giants that 
were upon earth in those far-distant 
days; and we may look for the re- 
appearance of their external form, 
in their habit as they lived, in the 
geological islands now rising from 
the great lake, in the extensive 

leasure grounds of THe CrystTaL 
JntversaL Museum at Sydenham. 

But, to return to the comparative 
pigmies that now live and move and 
have their being on the surface of 
our planet, and to our Great Ant- 
eater, or Ant-Bear. 

Tn this animal and its congeners 
the conformation of the tongue 
differs most widely from the or- 
dinary construction in other mam- 
mals, 

The woodpeckers form, among 
the birds, the analogues of the ant- 
eaters, but the machinery of their 
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long extensile tongue is worked by 
a method very different from that 
which sets the same organ in motion 
in these quadrupeds. In the wood- 
pecker the tongue consists of two 
parts—a fixed base and a projectile 
cylindrical portion, which is received, 
when retracted, into a sheath formed 
by the base. The extremity is tipped 
with horn. To accommodate this 
instrument to the two states, its 
cornua (the apo- and cerato-hyals) 
are proportionally developed and 
reflected over the posterior and 
superior parts of the skull, where 
they meet and are lodged in a 
groove. When the tongue is re- 
tracted, the extremities of these re- 
flected horns extend to the base of 
the bill, but glide backwards when 
the tongue is protruded, and their 
return to the first position is assisted 
by an elastic ligament attached to 
their ends. 

Preparations illustrating this 
curious mechanism will be found in 
the noble museum of the College of 
Surgeons of England (Nos. 1477 to 
1479); and we wish our limits 
would allow us to quote the admir- 
able description of the last, by Pro- 
fessor Owen, in the catalogue, which 
= itself a satisfactory labour for a 
ife. 

In the ant-eaters the machinery 
of the long extensile tongue is set 
in motion by muscles, some of which 
(the sterno-glossi) reach down to the 
lowest part of the curiously-con- 
structed breast-bone or to its xiphoid 
or sword-shaped cartilage. Nos, 
1502 and 1503 in the museum of the 
College are preparations of this 
organ in the ant-eaters, and 15034 
exhibits the tongue of the Australian 
monotreme, Echidna hystrix, the 
spiny ant-eater, which organ re- 
sembles in its vermiform shape and 
extensibility that of the true ant- 
eaters, but is armed at its expanded 
base with numerous cuticular retro- 
verted spines. The following is 
Professor Owen’s description of 
No. 1503, which shows the lower 
jaw, tongue, and larynx of the ‘ ant- 
bear’ :— 

The tongue, although extended to 
nearly a foot in length, is not drawn out 
to its full length; when retracted, it is 
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received into a sheath, which passes in 
front of the larynx and trachea down 
the neck, and it has been cut across, 
together with the sheath, at this part. 
The tongue is abundantly lubricated by 
the viscous secretion of numerous glands 
arranged along the sides of the mouth, 
in addition to the secretion of the 
ordinary salivary glands; thus prepared, 
it is stretched out in the vicinity of some 
ant-hill, and withdrawn from time to 
time with the adherent insects, which 
are swallowed for food. Some of the 
long cuticular retroverted sete with 
which the anterior part of the dorsum 
of the tongue is armed, are preserved in 
the preparation. 


Our limits will not permit a de- 
scription of the beautiful muscular 
apparatus by which this nourishing 
organ is wielded; and, by this time, 
our friends have, we suspect, had 
enough of the great ant-eater. Those 
who wish for further anatomical 
details of the organization of this 
wonderful tongue, will find them 
well set forth in the Anatomie 
Comparée of Cuvier, who tells us, 
moreover, that the stomach of the 
ant-eaters is simple, and muscular 
towards the pylorus, and that their 
intestinal canal is moderate, and 
without a cecum, adding that 
Daubenton has pointed out in 
M. didactyla two very small ap- 
pat, which may @ la rigueur, 
se taken for cceca, but which he (the 
Baron) has satisfied himself do not 
exist in the Zamandua. 

And so, long-suffering reader, for 
the present adieu, in the hope that 
no protracted period will elapse 
before Mr. Mitchell, with whom all 
things seem probable, turns other 
species of this interesting genus into 
the Garden in the Rezent’s-park. 
Already we hear hopeful rumours of 
the approach of a kindred though 
different form, the Orycteropus of 
the Cape, known to the Dutchman 
as the ‘ground pig,’ and to the 
Frenchman as the cochon de terre. 
A most welcome addition it will be 
to one of the finest,—if not the 
finest,—living collections ever as- 
sembled, —the vivarium of the 
Zoological Society of London, whose 
increasing prosperity is in great 
measure due to their talented, inde- 
fatigable, and zealous secretary. 
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GENERAL BOUNCE; 


OR, 


The Dadp and the Hocusts. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND. 


CHAPTER III.—THE HANDSOME' GOVERNESS. 


BLINDMAN’S BUFF—AN 
CATHEDRAL TOWN 
ADMIRER — AN 
LIVELIHOOD. 


ITTLE, indeed, do one half the 
world know how the other half 
live. Fortunate is it for us all, that 
we have neither the invisible cap, 
nor the shoes of swiftness that did 
their owner such good service in the 
fairy tale. We might be astonished, 
not to say disgusted, could we follow 
our nearest and dearest for one 
short half-hour after they have left 
our sight; could we see them, when 
they think no mortal eye is upon 
their actions, we might smile or we 
might weep, according as our tem- 
perament bordered upon the senti- 
mental or the cynical. Yet is there 
one that always watches.—How 
comes it that when we hide ourselves 
from man, we think no shame to 
expose our follies to man’s Creator ? 
Will a day come when everything 
shall be made known? when there 
will be no more hypocrisy—no more 
respectability —no more difference 
between vice on the house-top and 
vice in the corner? There will be 
some strange shifting of places when 
that day does come—much shrink- 
ing and wincing from the general 
Show-up—much scarlet shame, and 
livid remorse when the brow can no 
more be coverednor the Past undone. 
"Tis a pity we should think so little 
of payment till the bill comes due ;— 
in the mean time we go blindly on, 
deceiving and deceived—we know but 
little of our neighbour, andwe trust in 
heaven our neighbour knows nothing 
whatever about us, so we grope about 
in the dark, and call it Life. 


Mrs. Kettering, on the sofa, knew 
nothing of what Blanche was think- 
ing about, not six feet from her— 
knew nothing about Charlie, strug- 
gling convulsively for life half-a-mile 
out at sea—knew nothing about the 
woman she had left to take charge 
of her town-house, a pattern of 


UNCEREMONIOUS INTRODUCTION——THE MUSIC-MISTRESS —A 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY—MARY DELAVAL AND HER 
ATTACK REPULSED—THE MILITARY ROUTED— A PRECARIOUS 


respectability, sobriety, and trust- 
worthiness, then reeling out of 
‘The Feathers’ as drunk as Chloé, 
to use an old Eton expression, 
highly derogatory to the character 
of Horace’s young and tender love, 
she who bounded from the bard’s 
classical advances like a frightened 
kid. Our Chloé, meanwhile, was 
grasping a door-key, and calling for 
gin, regardless that she had left a 
tallow-candle flaring close to a heap 
of shavings in the back-scullery, 
that the ‘airy-gate,’ as she called it, 
was ‘on the latch,’ and there was 
nobody to answer the front-door. 
This last piece of carelessness was 
the means of inflicting an additional 
disappointment on one who had al- 
ready in her short life known trou- 
bles and disappointments more than 
enough. Mary Delaval had walked 
up to the grim lion-headed knocker 
with a weary step and a heavy 
heart ; but when her summons was 
again and again unheeded, and the 
chance of finding out even Mrs. 
Kettering’saddress became hopeless, 
she moved away with the heavy 
listless air of one who has shot the 
last arrow from the quiver without 
attaining the mark, and begins to 
doubt if courage and energy are 
indeed qualities of the slightest ad- 
vantage to our welfare, and whether 
blind Fortune is not the comptroller 
of all here below. 

The sun beat fiercely upon the 

avement, and there was not a 
freath of air to refresh those arid 


gardens in the parched and dust 
square—yet Mary put her thick 
suffocating veil down before her face 
and quickened her pace as she went 
home from her hopeless errand ; for 


to these inconveniences she was 
obliged to submit, because in the 
freest country in the world, and the 
most civilized capital in Europe, she 
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was walking on foot, without a com- 
panion or a man-servant. 

‘Gad, that’s a good-looking 
woman!’ said Captain Lacquers, to 
his friend, Sir Ascot Uppercrust ; 
‘ fine-ish goer too, but tires over the 
age sllgl it wasn’t so cursedly 

1ot, ‘Uppy,’ we might cross over 
and get a look at her.’ 

‘Women rather bore me,’ replied 
Sir Ascot, who being very young 
and a body-guardsman, was of 
course blasé,—‘ but I don’t mind, to 
oblige you,—only promise you won't 
let her speak to me.’ So, as Captain 
Lacquers turned up his moustaches, 
Sir Ascot went through the same 
pantomime, for practice against the 
time when his own should grow; 
and the couple sauntered carelessly 
on, and, by a dexterous mancuvre, 
came ‘ right across the bows’ of Mary 
Delaval. 

We may be asked what two such 
undeniable dandies, as good-looking 
Lacquers, of the Lancers, and Sir 
Ascot Uppercrust of the body- 
guard, should be doing in London at 
this time of year. We cannot tell— 
for love or money probably—a re- 
dundancy of the one and a deficiency 
of the other, being the two causes 
that generally drive young gentle- 
men to the metropolis, when their 
confiding companions are all ‘ faded 
and gone.’ Be it how it may, there 
they were, and Mary Delaval wished 
them anywhere else, as, following in 
her wake, they made sundry com- 
plimentary remarks upon her figure, 
ankles, and general appearance, 
which might have been gratifying if 
overheard casually, but which under 
the circumstances, were doubtless 
extremely impertinent and repre- 
hensible. 

‘I think I'll get forward, and ask 
her if she’s going home,’ said Lac- 
quers, and curling his great black 
moustaches, he quickened his pace to 
add this crowning insult to an un- 
protected woman. 

Mary’s blood boiled in her veins, 
—she was a soldier's daughter, and 
her father’s spirit swelled her heart 
till it felt as if it would choke her, 
—she clenched her long slender 
hand, and thought almost aloud: 
*Oh, if I were but a man to strike 
the coward to the earth !—oh, if I 
were but a man to shoot him as he 
stands!’ In such a mood women 
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have shed blood ere now, but the 
excitement cannot last—the reaction 
too surely arrives; and, alas for 
woman’s pride and woman’s weak- 
ness, Mary returned the bold inso- 
lent stare with the defiant glance 
and the lofty carriage of a queen, 
and then—she burst into tears. It 
was too much, fatigue, anxiety, and 
disappointment had overcome her 
nerves, and she could have killed 
herself for the weakness, but she 
sobbed like a child. 

Lacquers was a good - natured 
man, and a good fellow, as it is 
called, at heart—he was pained and 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. He 
took his hat off as if she had been a 
duchess, and with a readiness that 
argued this was not a first offence, 
and did more credit to his ingenuity 
than his candour, he begged her 
pardon, and assured her he thought 
she was ‘his cousin’—‘ quite a mis- 
take, ma’am, I assure you—pray 
forgive me—good morning ;’ and so 
bowed himself off arm-in-arm with 
his companion, who had preserved 
an immovable stoicism, almost pre- 
ternatural in one so young, during 
the whole interview. 

As Mary Delaval walked on, and 
gradually recovered her composure, 
she reflected somewhat bitterly on 
her lot, and looked back upon her 
life with a feeling of discontent, that 
for a moment seemed almost to up- 
braid Providence that she had not 
had a fair chance. It was but for a 
moment—Mary had been schooled 
in adversity, and had profited by its 
lessons. In some situations of life 
such a temperament as hers might 
have been prone to grow fastidious 
and uncharitable. Her ideal of 
good would have been very high, 
and she would have looked down 
with contempt upon the grovelling 
spirits that constituted the mass of 
her fellow-creatures. But poverty 
and dependence had taught her 
many a lesson, hard to learn but 
harder to forget. What had she to 
do with pride ?—a question to be 
asked, if you contemplated her tall 
graceful figure with its majestic 
sweep and lofty gestures. Her god- 
dese tike head set on as if the Greek 
had carved its proportions with his 
unerring chisel. Her dark, deep- 
set, gray eye, with its long lashes, 
veiling a world of penetration, re- 
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flection, ay, and sentiment, for the 
happy map who could bid it kindle 
into love—her faultless profile and 
firm determined mouth, her father’s 
legacy with the courage it betokened 
—her low, loveable brow, with its 
masses of thick dark brown hair 
plainly braided on each side of that 
pale haunting face, beautiful in the 
deep expression which arrives only 
with the maturity of womanhood— 
with all this she might have been a 
queen—yet what had she to do with 
pritle P—a question not to be asked 
of a friendless, desolate woman, 
trudging along the streets in the 
dreary isolation of loneliness in Lon- 
don, wasting her beauty in the strife 
for bread, wearing her talents thread- 
bare in the drudgery of a daily 
music-mistress. Whata lot if there 
were nothing beyond! To rise 
early in that dingy atmosphere—to 
breakfast hurriedly on aa a spare 
meal, as the ladies’-maid next door 
would deem insufficient for her mis- 
tress’s poodle—to leave the dreary 
lodging for the scarce less dreary 
street, day after day, to make the 
same round, waiting upon vulgar 
parents and stupid children — day 
after day to bend rebellious fingers 
over the soul-breathing chords—to 
dissect the harmony of heaven, into 
‘ one — two — three—four,’ ‘ one— 
two—three—four,— and day after 
day to return, wearied out in body 
and mind, to the solitary room which 
cannot be called a home, and the 
rent of which, dear on account of 
the situation, swallows up the hard- 
earned coins that should decorate 
and supply its vacuity, with nothing 
to cheer, nothing to amuse, nothing 
to console, not even the conscious- 
ness of that beauty which is only a 
cause of annoyance and remark, and 
above all with nothing to love—what 
a lot would this be, were there not 
a something to look forward to—a 
humble hope that this is but a state 
of trial and probation—a humble 
confidence that the reward is sure to 
come at last. 

And who was Mary Delaval? 
One of the many instances of a child 
suffering for the sins of its parents. 
We have said her father was a sol- 
dier, but, alas! her mother never 
was, properly speaking, Mrs. Dela- 
val. , sa woman, she committed 
her one fault, and dearly she atoned 
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for it. She shut the door upon her- 
self, and her sex took good care that 
it should never again show a chink 
open to let her in. Trust them for 
that! she was not a proper person 
to be visited, and she remained out- 
side. Captain Delaval would have 
married her, had he thought such a 
sacrifice on his part would have im- 
roved her position, for he loved her 
dearly, but he knew it could be of 
no use, in a worldly point of view, 
the only one in which he considered 
the subject, so he put it off and put 
it off, till too late. She never com- 
jlained of the injustice done her, 
fut it broke her heart. Rich in 
beauty and accomplishments, she 
had run away with the handsome 
young artillery officer, rather than 
ye forced into a match which she 
detested, by a step-mother she de- 
spised. She had but one child, and 
on that child, it is needless to say, 
she doted foolishly. Delaval was 
a curious fellow, easy-tempered toa 
fault, careless of the world’s opinion, 
and of everything but his own com- 
fort and indulgences; a gallant sol- 
dier, notwithstanding, as brave as 4 
lion, and a perfect authority in the 
code of honour, adopted by his pro- 
fession. Yet, for all this, he allowed 
the mother of his child to go upon 
the stage, under a feigned name, 
that he might live in luxury upon 
her earnings. Fortunately, it may 
be, for all parties, the artillery officer 
caught cold out duck-shooting, and 
was honoured with a military funeral 
some ten days afterwards. He left 
all he had, a small pittance, to the 
woman he had so deeply injured, 
and she retired with her daughter 
into a humble cottage, in the West 
of England, where, for a time, they 
lived as happy as the day is long. 
Her whole energies were Tecate to 
the education of her child. She 
taught her all she had herself 
learned, no mean list of acquire- 
ments, and young Mary Delaval 
(for, by the deceased officer’s wish, 
they always bore his name) was 
skilled far beyond other girls of her 
age in the graceful accomplishments 
ot womanhood, as well as in those 
deeper studies which strengthen the 
mind, and form the character of 
youth. But Mary’s girlhood had 
an advantage, in which her mother’s 
was deficient, That mother, with 
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the earnestness of one into whose 
soul the iron had deeply entered, 
impressed upon her daughter the 
lesson she had herself so painfully 
learned. ‘Put not your trust in 
man,’ was the substance of many a 
tearful entreaty, many asagehomily, 
from the repentant sinner to her in- 
nocent child, and, though the girl’s 
faith was sadly shaken in the inte- 
grity of the creature, it was anchored 
all the more firmly in reliance on 
his Creator. The mother's health 
was but precarious. Often she 
thought ‘ What will become of Mary 
when I must leave her alone in the 
world?’ and, having little else to 
bestow, she bequeathed to her dar- 
ling that best legacy of all, the he- 
ritage of an immortal soul. Poor 
thing! her own constitution had 
been sadly broken by anxiety and 
disappointment, and the heart-wear- 
ing conviction that she had given up 
home, comfort, friends, good fame, 
everything, to fasten her young pure 
love on an unworthy object. Oh 
the sickening misery of that mo- 
ment, when first the idol’s shrine is 
found to be a blank ! when first the 
dreary misgiving dawns upon us, 
that the being for whom we have 
sacrificed our earthly all, and offered 
it with a smile—whom we have en- 
dued with all the attributes for 
which our own heart yearns—whom 
we have clothed with the gorgeous 
colouring of fancy, and decked in 
the false glitter of our own imagina- 
tion,—whom we have raised upon a 
pedestal, to place our neck beneath 
its feet, is but a stock or a stone, 
after all! Poor idolaters! are we 
not rightly punished? Have we not 
exalted man to be our God? and 
shall we worship the thing of clay 
with impunity? No, the very crime 
is made to bear its own atonement. 
Better that we should bow down to 
the dust, with crushed and empty 
hearts, than live on in the vain 
mockery of a false worship, in the 
degradation of a soul’s homage to a 
mortal deity. 

Poor Mrs. Delaval (for as such 
was the penitent lady known) bore 
her punishment without a murmur, 
but it was a sad task to leave. Mary 
among strangers, when failing 
strength and wasting limbs warned 
her that she must soon depart. The 
girl was in the first lovely bloom of 
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womanhood, bright and beautiful as 
if she had never known sorrow or 
self-denial, and must she leave her 
now, when most she wants a 
mother’s care? God’s will be done. 
There is a humble grave, in the cor- 
ner of a retired churchyard, far 
away in the West, marked by 
a plain grey stone, and the initial 
letters of a name; nothing more ; 
and there the spring daisies are 
growing over the head of one who 
loved not wisely,—who erred, and 
was forgiven, but not here. 

Mary Delaval was left to fight 
destokiadel against the world. A 
hard battle it is, for those who are 
not furnished with the sinews of 
war. 

The small sum bequeathed to her 
by her mother’s care, was invested 
in a savings bank, which failed. By 
the way, the failure was casually 
mentioned in the morning papers, 
and trustees of savings Sethe as 
they sipped their coffee, remarked, 
‘Ah! another of these concerns 
broke: gross rascality somewhere, 
no doubt.’ We hope it proved 
a warning to them, to look a little 
carefully into affairs, which they 
had pledged themselves to superin- 
tend, and not to grudge half an 
hour's labour, when such a trifling 
effort might ward off the direst cala- 
mities from their humble neigh- 
bours. What was Mary to do? 
Besides her beauty and the mourn- 
ing on her back, she had literally 
nothing. And yet the girl’s heart 
never sank for a moment; she was 

ossessed of that invincible Anglo- 

axon resolution, for which there is 
no better name than the colloquial 
one of ‘pluck.’ Had she been a 
man she would have distinguished 
herself; as it was, perhaps the 
humble part she had to a re- 
quired more courage, self-command, 
and self-reliance than the career of 
many a hero. One advantage she 
had, over many others equally indi- 
gent, her talents were brilliant, her 
education had been excellent, and 
the natural conclusion at which she 
arrived was that she must be a go- 
verness, or teacher inaschool. The 
former situation there was much 
difficulty in attaining, qualities which 
are prized in a lady being considered 
great drawbacks to a governess, but 
youth and good looks are not so 
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much out of place, in the latter, and 
Mary, after considerable difficulty, 
and a voluminous correspondence, 
found herself installed as second- 
assistant, in one of those strongholds 
of innocence and propriety, termed 
a young ladies’ seminary. 

How different the life on which 
the orphan now embarked, from all 
her previous experience of the 
world! She had been a merry little 
girl, in barracks, petted by officers, 
from every regiment in the service, 
— Ng all fond of ns 
and spoilt apa, who thought 
non Png in t ama equal to This 
little pet. She had grown into 
womanhood in the closest retirement 
of a small out-of-the-way village, as- 
sociating only with her refined and 
cultivated mother, and preparing for 
a life of difficulty, by study and re- 
flection ; and now she found herself 
the inmate of a house in which there 
were thirty pupils, and where she 
had not even a room of her own, to 
escape from the gossiping chatter of 
the girls, or the solemn platitudes of 
Miss Primrose, the venerable Calyp- 
so who presided over these isolated 
es. There never was such a 

ace for ladies’ schools as the cathe- 

ral town of Bishops’-Baffler; but, 
as we believe all these repositories 
of beauty and education are con- 
ducted upon the same principles, it 
is needless to describe dem. Tealth 
and morals are studiously attended 
to, and the use of the back-board 
inflexibly insisted on, the male sex, 
of course, strictly prohibited, and 
the arts and sciences, giving the 
former the preference, impartially 
administered. Young leilies are 
likewise taught to lie perfectly flat 
on their backs for several hours, 
we may say, literally, on a stretch, 
though of the object and intention 
of this feat, whether it is viewed in 
the light of a dreary penance, an in- 
nocent recreation, or a time-ho- 
noured institution, it does not be- 
come us, in our ignorance, to give 
an opinion. 

But Bishops’-Baffler, with all its 
advantages of salubrious air, con- 
stant bell-ringing, and redundancy 
of ecclesiastics, has one considerable 
drawback to those who take upon 
themselves the responsible charge of 
young ladies in the vicinity of a 
cavalry barrack. The morals of a 
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cathedral town ere not very easily 
deteriorated; but an order from the 
Horse-guards determining that a 
certain number of jaunty forage- 
caps, jingling spurs, and dyed 
moustaches, should be continually 
swaggering up and down the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of any city, 
though it adds to the liveliness, is 
not supposed to conduce much to 
the general respectability of the 
place; and with all our terrors of 
invasion, and our admiration, as 
civilians, of the military character— 
particularly the mounted arm—we 
confess to a partiality for it chiefly 
when removed beyond flirting dis- 
tance from our dwelling-house, and 
acknowledge with grief and shame 
that its vicinity, im our own ex- 
perience, has invariably over-roasted 
our mutton, multiplied our cobwebs, 
and placed our female establishment 
generally at sixes and sevens. But 
if we, an independent bachelor, are 
thus fain to . removed from the 
insidious sounds of ‘ stable-call’ and 
‘ watch-setting,’ from the fascinating 
sights of ‘ watering-order’ and 
‘ guard-mounting,’ what must have 
been good Miss Primrose’s care and 
anxiety to preserve her tender 
fledglings from the roving glances 
of those dashing sergeant-majors, 
far more brilliant warriors than the 
very lieutenants and captains of the 
sober foot regiment that preceded 
them, or the dangerous proximity of 
those good-looking officers in their 
braided frock-coats and their well- 
cultivated moustaches, which serve 
equally as an amusement to them- 
ieee and a terror to their foes,—a 
defence in war and an occupation in 
peace? Miss Primrose was a large 
woman, but she ought to have been 
a giantess to cover her brood, as she 
would have wished, when, walking 
two-and-two along the pavement, 
they were continually encountering 
‘the Loyal Hussars,’ mounted and 
dismounted, or entangling in the 
very sheep-fold of their innocence 
some wolf in undress uniform, who 
would persist in taking the wrong 
side of the ‘trottoir,’ and then 
jingling his spurs together in feigned 
apologies, merely, Miss Primrose 
well knew, as a pretext for peeping 
under their parasols and ‘uglies’ at 
the pretty faces, blushing not in 
anger beneath those defences. 
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But what made the principal of the 
establishment, as she called herself, 
more wrathful than anything else, 
was to perceive that the figure on 
whom these warlike glances rested 
with the greatest ool of approval 
and admiration was not one of the 
young ladies upon whom she 
‘lavished a mother’s care, and con- 
ferred a gentlewoman’s education’ 
(see advertisement)—not one of the 
lady pupils for whom she felt, as 
she expressed it, ‘she was responsible, 
body and soul,’ but the majestic 

erson and the sweet sad face of the 
junior assistant, Mary Delaval! 
‘ Had it been myself, for instance,’ 
thought Miss Primrose, drawing u 
her ample frame with a steal 
consciousness that, twenty years 
ago, she, too, had a lover, ‘or even 
Miss Meagrim’ (the senior assistant, 
a gaunt and forbidding damsel), ‘ who 
certainly has a ‘ genteel’ figure, or 
little Miss Dashwood, or rosy Miss 
Wright, I could have understood 
it; but the idea of that dowdy thing, 
with her pale face and her shabby 
mourning! it only shows the extra- 
ordinary tastes men have, and the 
unaccountable creatures they are 
from beginning to end.’ 

And so poor Miss Primrose fell 


to ruminating on certain passages of 


her own early career, and a blight 
which nipped her young affections 
in the bud, through the inconstancy 
of man. 

* Have you served?’ says aFrench- 
man to his acquaintance. ‘ Have 
you suffered?’ might women as well 
ask of each other; and there are few 
amongst them, we fancy, but at one 
time of their lives have gone through 
the Freemasonry of sorrow. 

Miss Primrose did not look like 
a heroine, yet she, too, had had her 
romance. Well, it had softened her 
character, for naturally she was a 
strong-minded woman, and the 
pretty gipsies over whom she pre- 
sided little thought how much that 
austere lady sympathized with all 
the innocent ‘ espi¢gleries’ and girlish 
follies she thought it right to re- 
buke so severely. 

Now, even Miss Primrose could 
not help remarking that, notwith- 
standing the open admiration Mary 
Delaval everywhere excited, no 
London beauty of half-a-dozen sea- 


sons could have accepted the homage 
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due to her charms with greater 
coldness and carelessness than did 
the junior assistant. The girl seemed 
to live in a separate world of her 
own, apart from the common plea- 
sures and foibles of her sex. She 
was kind and courteous to all, but 
she made no confidences, and had no 
female friend. She continued to 
wear her mourning-dress for years 
after the usual time that filial affec- 
tion imposes, and with that mourning 
she seemed to bear about with her 
the continual memory, almost the 
companionship of her dead mother. 
Even Miss eagrim, whom she 
nursed through the jaundice, and 
who, with returning ealth and a 
fresh accession of hideousness, con- 
fessed she owed her life to Miss 
Delaval’s care, owned that she could 
not make her out, and truth to tell, 
both that inquisitive lady and the 
formidable Miss Primrose herself 
were a little afraid of their stately 
assistant, with her classical beauty 
and her calm sad face. 

Years rolled on, and Mary 
Delaval, now in the mature bloom 
of womanhood, was still junior- 
assistant at Miss Primrose’s, and 
might have remained there till her 
glorious figure was bent and her 

lossy braids were grey, had it not 
on for that order from the Horse- 

rds mentioned above, which 
moved the head quarters of ‘the 
Loyal Hussars’ from Water-bridge 
to Bishops’ Baffler. Much commo- 
tion was there in the town when 
this regiment of ‘ Cupidons’ in 
relisses marched in with all the 
aden of war, nor were the chaste 
retreats of our academical sanctuary 
entirely free from the excitement 
that pervaded the neighbourhood. 
Miss Primrose had her ‘ front’ 
freshly oiled, curled, and submitted 
to a process which we believe is 
ld ‘baking ;’ Miss Meagrim 
appeared with new ribbons in her 
cap, of a hue stvangely unbecoming 
to her complexion; whilst a general 
feeling amongst the pupils in favour 
of ‘a walk’ whenever the weather 
afforded an opportunity, argued that 
the attraction, whatever it might 
be, was decidedly out-of-doors. Mary 
Delaval alone seemed supremely 
indifferent to the movements of the 
military, and yet her destiny it was 
that the arrival of these gaudy 
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warriors influenced in a manner she 
of all people could least have fore- 
seen. 

We haye said that of the usual 
pleasures of her kind she was utterly 
careless, but there was one enjoy- 
ment of which Mary never wearied, 
and in which she lost no opportunity 
of indulging when she could do so 
without attracting observation. This 
was, listening to a military band. 
It reminded her of her childhood, 
it reminded her of her mother, and 
she could stand entranced by its 
sounds for hours. In the gardens 
where the band played, there used 
to be a porter’s lodge, kept by an 
old fruit-woman, much patronized 
by the Primrose establishment, and 
with this ancient Pomona, Mary 
made interest to occupy her little 
secluded parlour, and listen to the 
music, whenever her school duties 
pear the indulgence. Now, it 
1appened that one sunny afternoon 
when Mary, in her usual sombre 
attire, was snugly enjoying from 
her hiding-place the harmonious 
efforts of ‘The Loyals,’ a certain 
wealthy manufacturer’s lady was 
seized with a physical giddiness as 
she promenaded in the gardens, and 
Captain D’Orville, the great card of 
the regiment, came clanking into the 
eoiees lodge to get a glass of water 
or the dame, upon whom he was in 
close attendance. Mary was eager 
to assist in a case of distress, and 
the Captain, an avowed admirer of 
beauty, was completely staggered 
by the apparition he encountered in 
place of the grimy old woman he had 
expected to find within. D’Orville 
was a gentleman of experience, and, 
as became a man of war, fertile in 
resources. He spilt half the tumbler 
of water over Mary’s black gown, 
which coup-de-main gave him an 
opportunity of excusing himself at 
length for his awkwardness, and 
prolonging his interview with the 
peautiful woman he had so unex- 
pectedly fallen in with. The next 
day came a magnificent dress, 
and a note full of apologies, 
couched in the most respectful 
language, and addressed Mrs. De- 
laval. ‘I wonder how he found me 
out,’ thought Mary, and why he did 
not put Miss. There was no signa- 
ture to the note, and it was im- 
possible to send the dress back, so 
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she folded it in her drawer, and 
wondered what she ought to do, and 
what her mother would have advised. 
After this, wherever Mary went, 
there was Captain D’Orville; at 
Church, in her school-walks, when 
she went out with Miss Primrose,— 
he seemed to have an intuitive know- 
ledge of her movements, and never 
to lose an opportunity of gazing at 
her. Mary was a woman after all; she 
thought it was ‘very disagreeable,’ 
yet was theexcitement not altogether 
unpleasing. Gaston D’Orville was 
strikingly handsome, in fact, gene- 
rally considered ‘the best looking- 
fellow in the Loyals,’ with a peculiar 
charm of manner, and a thorough 
knowledge of the whole art, method, 
and practice of war as carried on 
against the weaker sex. What 
chance had the friendless teacher's 
heart against such aconqueror? This 
—there was no treachery in the cita- 
del ; there was no gratified vanity to 
be the enemy’s best auxiliary; no 
trifling pique nor unworthy jealousy 
to make a conquest valuable merely 
as a conquest: Mary was one of the 
few women who can see things as 
they are, and not through the glasses 
of their own imagination or preju- 
dice, and when she came to know him 
better she perceived the hollow sel- 
fishness of the hardened man of the 
world with a perspicuity of which he 
would have supposed ‘ the handsome 
governess’ totally incapable. That 
she should know him better he took 
good care, but his advances were so 
well-timed, so respectful, and in 
such thoroughly good taste, that it 
was impossible to take umbrage at 
them, and Mary found herself, she 
scarce knew how, meeting Captain 
D’Orville, by accident, walking with 
him as far as the end of the street, 
amused by his conversation, and in- 
terested in his character, before she 
had time to think where or how she 
had made his acquaintance, and in 
what manner mak an acquaintance 
was likely to end. And D’Orville 
himself was really in love, in his 
own way, with ‘ the handsome go- 
verness. 

* There is no fool like an old one,’ 
he confided to his friend Lacquers, 
of the Lancers, in an epistle ad- 
dressed to that philosopher at Brus- 
seis,—‘if I were a ‘marrying man,’ 
which you well know I am of, I 
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should spend the rest of my life, un- 
just as would be the monopoly, with 
this glorious Mrs. Delaval. I always 
call her by that matronly title, it is 
so much more respectful, and must 
make her feel so much more inde- 
pendent. She is only a teacher, my 
dear fellow, a teacher in a girls’ 
school, and yet for dignity and grace, 
and real ‘high-bred’ manner, she 
might be a duchess. Such a foot 
and hand! I can take my oath she 
has good blood in her veins. AlI- 
together she reminds me of your 
old mare Sultana, as beautiful as a 
star, and looks as if she would die 
rather than give in. I never in my 
life saw a woman I admired half so 
much; you know I am generally 
pretty hard-hearted, but upon my 
word I begin to fear I have a soft 
place in me somewhere. And then, 
my dear Lacquers, what makes the 
thing so exciting is this,—I do not 
believe she cares one toss of a half- 
penny for me after all, and that if I 
were fool enough to offer to marry 
her to-morrow, she would quietly 
balance the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the plan, and accept or 
very likely refuse me, with her calm, 
condescending dignity, extremely un- 
flattering as it is, and withoutmoving 
a muscle of her beautiful, placid 
countenance. Don’t she ak she 
may have the chance? and yet, ab- 
surd as it sounds, I am horribly in 
love with her. You will laugh at 
me ‘consumedly,’ and sometimes I 
feel half inclined to laugh at myself, 
dodging about this stupidest of 
places, as deeply smitten as if I were 
a Cornet, regretting I ever came 
here, and yet not man enough to 
leave, and go on detachment, which 
L have the option of doing. I shall 
see her again this evening, and come 
to a decision one way or the other, 
for this can’t go on. In the mean- 
time don’t show me up toa soul, and 
believe me,’ &c. 

That very evening, a tall, good- 
looking man, in undress uniform, 
might have been seen, as indeed he 
was seen by Miss Primrose’s house- 
maid, walking a magnificent grey 
charger with its bridle over his arm, 
close to the foot-pavementin Crozier- 
street, deep in what seemed an in- 
teresting conversation with a beau- 
tiful woman in black. 

‘So you don’t believe we unfor- 
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tunates ever are disinterested, Mrs. 
Delaval?—I am afraid you have a 
very bad opinion of the whole sex,’ 
said the gentleman, with a slight 
tremor in his voice, extremely un- 
usual to him, and _ contrasting 
strangely with the steady, measured 
tones of his companion,—‘ I cannot 
give an opinion where I have so 
little knowledge, Captain D’Orville,’ 
was the reply: she began to know 
him well now, and liked to talk out 
with him, as a woman never does 
with a man for whom she cares— I 
can only judge by what I see. It 
appears to me that you all live 
wholly and entirely for yourselves. 
If you ere clever, you pervert your 
talents to get the better of your 
friends in every allowable species of 
dishonesty ; if you are brave, your 
courage is but made subservient to 
yourvanity andself-aggrandizement. 

f you are rich, your money is de- 
voted to your own indulgence, and 
your own purposes. I never hear, 
now-a-days, deuttin noble, any- 
thing disinterested, such as I have 
read of—but Iam talking great non- 
sense,’ said Mary, checking herself, 
and smiling at her own enthusiasm, 
unconscious of the burning admira- 
tion with which the hussar’s eyes 
were rivetted on her face. Like all 


JSast, reckless men, there was a — 


of romance about D’Orville, and he 
liked to bring out the latent powers 
of a mind somewhat akin to his 
own daring intellect, more par- 
ticularly when that mind belonged 
to such a person as his companion. 
‘I could prove that men may be 
disinterested, even in the nineteenth 
century,’ said he, and again his voice 
trembled as it sank almost to a whis- 
per,—‘ that there are men who would 
give up station, profession, ambition, 
everything,—the present they enjoy, 
and the future they look forward to, 
—for the sake of one whom they es- 
teemed—admired—in short, whom 
they loved.’ She would not under- 
stand him, and the calm brow was 
as calm as ever while she answered, 
— I cannot think so. I have seer 
quite enough as a child, for you 
know I am half a soldier myself, to 
give me no inclination to prosecute 
my studies in human nature. And 
yet I have my ideal of a hero too, 
mut in these days there is no such 
character as a Leonidas,a Curtius 
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fyou know we governesses must not 
orget our history), a William Tell, 
or a Montrose.’ 

‘I'll wear thy colours in my cap, 
thy picture next my heart,’ muttered 
D'Orville, and then, carried away 
by the impulse of the moment, and 
forgetful of all his worldly prudence 
and good resolutions, he hurried im- 
vetuously on—‘ Listen to me, Mrs. 
Delaval : I may be presumptucus to 
speak thus to you on such short ac- 
quaintance, but you must have seen 
my regard—my attention—my de- 
votion; I cannot bear to see you 
wasted here, thrown away in such a 
place as this—you who are meant 
for society and brilliancy, and every- 
thing that is worth having in life. 
Will you rely upon me? will you 
suffer me to rescue you from this 
obscure lot; will you consider ?’ 
Mary stopped dead ion drew her- 
self up, and looked her admirer full 
in the face:—‘I am so unused to 
this sort of language, Captain D’Or- 
ville,’ she observed, without a ves- 
tige of emotion, ‘that I do not 
clearly understand you. If what 
you have to say is fit for me to hear, 
pray explain yourself; if not, I wish 
you a good evening ;’ and pausing 
for an instant while she kept him, 
as it were, ‘chained in her eye,’ she 
turned round, and walked calmly 
and deliberately straight home to 
Miss Primrose’s. 

The hussar was completely taken 
aback by the simplicity with which 
his attack had been repulsed. There 
he stood opposite the grey horse, 
utterly confounded, and not knowing 
whether to advance or retreat. 
Should he laugh the thing off, and 
descend to the meanness of pre- 
tending he had been in jest? He 
could not, no, he dared not meet 
that calm, contemptuous eye. What 
an eye it was, an how he felt its 
influence even now! Should he 
hurry after her, and make a bond 
Jide proposal of marriage, such as no 
woman could receive but as a com- 
pliment. Psha! what, marry a 
governess ? What would the mess 
say, and Lacquers, and his brother 
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eet No, the good grey 
norse was galloped back to bar- 
racks, and D’Orville was the life and 
soul of a supper-party, which he re- 
turned just in time to join. What 
a contrast it was, with its brilliant 
lights, flushed countenances, noise, 
excitement, and revelry, to the still 
summer evening, and the pure sweet 
face of Mary Delaval. 

The wealthy manufacturer's lady 
thought Captain D’Orville very ab- 
sent and dist rait next day in the 
gardens, but from that time till he 
went on leave he devoted himself 
exclusively to her service, and she 
never dreamed that there was such 
a being in the world as the handsome 
governess at Miss Primrose’s, or the 
loss that establishment had sustained 
in its junior assistant’s departure. 

And now Mary had tas long 
dragging on her weary existence as 
a music-mistress in London. Miss 


Primrose’s severe comments on the 
impropriety of evening walks with 
cavalry officers led to a dignified 
rejoinder from her teacher, and the 
conversation terminated in a small 
arrear of salary being ae up, and 


Mary’s wardrobe (with the excep- 
tion of a certain very handsome 
dress, afterwards sold cheap as ‘ re- 
turned’) being packed for travelling. 
In London she obtained sufficient 
employment to keep her from 
starving, and that was about all. A 
situation as ‘Governess in a private 
family’ was advertised for, and 
again and again she was disappointed 
in obtaining one, till at length hear- 
ing accidentally that Mrs. Kettering 
was in want of a ‘finishing gover- 
ness’ for Blanche, Mary Delaval 
proceeded to the town-house, to 
make inquiries, and failing to obtain 
even the wished-for address, was re- 
turning in hopeless despondency 
when she encountered the imper- 
tinences we have already detailed, 
and which were alone wanting to 
fill the bitter cup of dependency to 
overflowing. Poor Mary! hers was 
‘a black cloud’ through which it was 
indeed difficult to see ‘the silver 
lining.’ 
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CHAPTER IV.— LIBITINA, 


THE DROWNING MAN CATCHES AT A BOAT-HOOK— A BRITISH FISHERMAN — THE 
MOTHER STRUCK DOWN—THE SIOK-ROOM——~WATCH AND WARD—THE VISITOR 
THAT WILL NOT BE DENIED—A PRESSING SUITOR—THE CHIEF MOURNER, 


To keep a gentleman waiting any 
length of time, either in hot water 
or cold, is decidedly a breach of the 
laws of politeness, to repair which 
we must return as speedily as pos- 
sible to ‘Cousin Charlie’ and his 
friend, lying somewhat limp and 
blue at the bottom of ‘ Hairblower’s’ 
dingy; this worthy, under Pro- 
vidence, having been the means of 
saving the rash swimmer and the 
gallant boy who strove to rescue 
him from an untimely death, which 
a very few seconds more of submer- 
sion would have made a certainty. 
That Hairblower’s boat-hook should 
have been ready at the nick of time 
was one of those ‘ circumstances,’ as 
he called them, which he designated 
‘special,’ and turned upon the fact 
of his having started a party of 
amateurs in the morning on a sort 
of marine pic-nic, from which they 
had returned prematurely, the gala 

roving a failure, with no greater 
oss than that of a spare oar and one 
or two small casks belonging to the 
seamen. It was on the bo eless 
ehance of picking up the ‘ wails and 
strays’ as they drifted down with 
the tide, that ‘ Hairblower’ was 
addling about in a shallow skiff, 
enothinated ‘a dingy,’ when his at- 
tention was arrested by an adven- 
turous swimmer striking boldly out 
at along distance from the beach. 
As he said himself, ‘There’s no de- 
pending on these gentlemen, so I 
thought it very likely I might be 
wanted, and stood ‘ off and on’ till I 
saw Mr. Hardingstone making sig- 
nals of distress. It’s no joke, that 
eramp isn’t, half-a-mile out at sea; 
and J might have been too late with 
the boat-hook if it hadn’t been for 
Master Charles—dear, dear, there’s 
stuff in that lad you might cut an 
admiral out of, and they're going to 
make ‘a soger’ of him!’ 

He had contrived to pull the two 
exhausted swimmers into his little 
craft, and although Charlie very 
soon recovered himself, his friend, 
who was farther gone in his salt- 
water potations, — them both 
some uneasiness before he came 
thoroughly to his senses. 

Whilst our hardy seaman is put- 


ting them upon their legs, and ad- 
ministering hot brandy-and-water, 
in a fisherman’s house near the 
beach, we may spare a few lines to 
give some account of ‘ Hairblower,’ 
and the qualities by which he earned 
that peculiar designation. Born 
and bred a fisherman, one of that 
daring race with which our sea- 
board swarms, and from which her 
Majesty’s navy and the British 
merchant-service recruit their best 
men; he was brought up from his 
very childhood to make the boat his 
cradle, and the wave his home. 
Wet or dry, calm or stormy, blow 
high, blow low, with a plank beneath 
his foot, and a few threads of can- 
vass over his head, he was in his 
element; and long ere he reached 
the full strength of manhood he was 
known for the most reckless of all; 
even amongst those daring spirits 
who seem to think life by far the 
least valuable of their earthly pos- 
sessions. ‘Twice, as a boy, had he 
volunteered to make up the crew of 
a life-boat when the oldest hands 
were eyeing with doubtful glances 
that white, seething surf through 
which they would have to make 
their way to the angry leaden sea 
beyond; and the men of Deal them- 
selves, those heroes of the deep, 
acknowledged, with the abrupt free- 
masonry of the brave, that ‘the lad 
was as tough as pin-wire, heart to 
the back-bone.’ His carelessness 
of weather soon became proverbial, 
and his friends often expostulated 
with him on his rashness in remain- 
ing out at sea with a craft by no 
means qualified to encounter the 
sudden squalls of the Channel, or 
the heavy seas which come surging 
up from the Atlantic in a real Sou’- 
Wester. His uncle at length pro- 
mised to assist him in building a 
lugger of somewhat heavier tonnage 
than the yawl he was accustomed to 
risk, and the Spanking Sally, of ill- 
fated memory, was the result. On 
the first occasion that the young 
skipper exultingly stamped his foot 
on a deck he could really call his 
own, he earned the nickname by 
which he was afterwards distin- 
guished. His uncle expressed a hope 
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that the owner would now be a trifle 
more careful in his ventures, and 
suggested that when it blew hard, 
and there was a heavy cargo on 
board, it was good seamanship to 
run for the nearest port. ‘ Blow,’ 
repeated the gallant lad, while he 
passed his fingers through the thick 
glossy curls that the breeze was even 
then lifting from his forehead— 
‘ Blow, uncle ; you'll never catch me 
putting my helm down for weather, 
till it comes on stiff enough to blow 
every one of these hairs clean out of 
my figure-head!’ From that hour 
and ever afterwards he was known 
by the soubriquet of Hairblower, 
and as such we verily believe he had 
almost forgotten his own original 
name. 

Hardingstone was soon sufficient] 
recovered to walk back to his hotel, 
and with his strong frame and con- 
stitution scouted the idea of any ill 
effects arising from what he called 
‘a mere ducking.’ Once, however, 
on their way home, he pressed 
Charlie’s hand, and with a tear in 
his eye, strange emotion for him to 
betray,—whispered, ‘Charlie, you've 
the I ck of the devil—you’ve saved 
my ife, and I shall never forget it.’ 

e are an undemonstrative people : 
on the stage or in a book here would 
have been an opportunity for a per- 
fect oration about gratitude, gene- 
rosity, and eternal friendship; but 
not so in real life; we cannot spare 
more than a sentence to acknow- 
ledge our rescue from ruin or de- 
struction, and we are so afraid of 
being thought ‘humbugs,’ that we 
make even that sentence as cold as 
possible. 

Mrs. Kettering, though, was a 
lady of a different disposition. She 
was in a terrible taking when her 
nephew returned, and a observed 
the feverish remains of past excite- 
ment, which the boy was unable to 
conceal. Bit by bit she drew from 
him the whole history of his gallant 
efforts to save Hardingstone, and 


the narrow escape they both had of | 


drowning; and as Charlie finished 
his recital, and Blanche’s eyes 
sparkled through her tears in ad- 
miration of his heroism, Mrs. Ket- 
tering rang the bell twice for Ging- 
ham, and went off into strong 
hysterics. 

‘Dear me, Miss, how providen- 
tial,’ said the abigail, an hour or so 
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afterwards, popping her head into 
the drawing-room, where Blanche 
and Charlie were awaiting news of 
their aunt, having left her to ‘ keep 
quiet’ — ‘ Doctor Globus is down 
here for a holiday, and missis bid 
me send for him if she wasn’t any 
better, and now she isn’t any better. 
What shall I do?’ 

‘Send for him, I should think,’ 
said Charlie, and forthwith de- 
spatched a messenger in quest of 
the doctor, whilst Blanche ran up- 
stairs to mamma’s room with a beat- 
ing heart and an aching presenti- 
ment, such as often foretells too 
truly the worst we have to appre- 
hend. 

The curtains were drawn round 
Mrs. Kettering’s bed, and Blanche, 
hoping it might ~ be one of the 
nervous attacks to which her mother 
was subject, put them gently aside 
to see if she was sleeping. Even 
that young, inexperienced girl was 
alarmed at the dark flush on the 
patient’s face, and the heavy 
snorting respirations she seemed to 
draw with such difficulty. 

‘Oh, mamma, mamma!’ said she, 
laying her head on the pillow b 
her mother’s side, ‘what is it? 
beseech you to tell me! Dear 
mamma, what can we do to help 
you?’ 

Mrs. Kettering turned her eyes 
upon her daughter, but the pupils 
were distorted as though from some 
pressure on the brain, and she strove 
to articulate in vain. Blanche, in 
an agony of fear, rushed to the bell- 
rope, and brought Gingham and 
Charlie running up hardly less 
alarmed than herself. What could 
the lad do in a ease like this? With 
the impetuosity of his character, he 
took his hat and hastened to Dr. 
Globus’s house with such speed as 
to overtake the messenger he had 
previously despatched; Ginghatn 
was sent down to hunt up a pre- 
scription of that skilful physician, 
which had once before been bene- 
ficial; and Blanche sat her down in 
her mother’s room, to watch, and 
tremble, and pray for the beloved 
form, stretched senseless within 
those white curtains. 

She could scarce believe it. In 
that very room, not six hours ago, 
she had pinned her mother’s shawl 
and smoothed her own ringlets. Yet 
it seemed as if this had occurred 
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to some one else—not to herself. 
With the unaccountable propensity 
great excitement ever has for trifling, 
she arranged the disordered toilet- 
table; she even counted the curl- 
papers that lay in their little tri- 
angular box; then she went down 
on her knees, and prayed—as those 
ray who feel it is the last resource. 
Vhen she rose, a passion of weeping 
somewhat relieved her feelings, but 
with composure came the conscious- 
ness of the awful possibility — the 
separation that at be—to-night, 
even; and the dim, blank future, 
desolate, without amother. But the 
familiar noises in the street brought 
her back to the present, and it 
seemed impossible that this should 
be the same world in which till now 
she had scarcely known anxiety or 
affliction. Then a soothing hope 
stole over her that these dreadful 
misgivings might be groundless ; 
that the doctor would come, and 
mamma would soon be better; and 
she would nurse her, and love her 
more and more, and never be wilful 
again; but in the midst, with a pang 
that almost stopped her heart, 
flashed across her the recollection 
of her father’s death—the suspense, 
the confusion, the sickening cer- 
tainty, the dreary funeral, and how 
in her little black frock she had 
clasped mamma’s neck, and thought 
she had saved all, since she had not 
lost her. And now, must this come 
again? And would there be no 
mother to clasp, when it was over? 
Blanche groaned aloud. But hark! 
the door-bell rings, there is a steady 
footstep on the stairs, and she feels 
a deep sensation of relief, as though 
the doctor held the scales of life and 
death in his hands. 

Gingham, in the meantime, whose 
composure was not proof against 
anything in the shape of serious 
illness or danger, had been wandering 
over the house with her mistress’s 
keys in her hand, seeking for that 
prescription which she had herself 
put by, not three days before, but 
of which she had totally forgotten 
the hiding-place. Music, work- 
boxes, blotting-books, were turned 
over and tumbled about in vain, 
till at length she bethought her of 
her mistress’s writing-desk, and on 
opening that ‘sanctum,’ out fell a 
paper in her lady’s hand, which 
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ignorant Gingham herself at once 
perceived was meant for no such 
eyes as hers. She caught a glimpse, 
too, of her own name between its 
folds, and even in the hurry and 
urgency of the moment we are not 
prepared to say that female curiosity 
could have resisted the temptation 
of ‘just one peep,’ but at that stant 
* Cousin Charlie’ and the doctor were 
heard at the door, and as Gingham 
thrust the mysterious document into 
her bosom, the former entered the 
room, and rated her soundly for 
prying about amongst Aunt Ketter- 
ing’s papers, when she ought to have 
been up-stairs attending to herself. 

Dr. Globus felt Mrs. Kettering’s 
pulse, and turned to Blanche, (who 
was watching his countenance as the 
culprit does that of the juryman who 
Tatoos his fate,) with a face from 
which it was impossible to gather 
hope or fear. 

* Your mamma must be kept very 
quiet, Miss Blanche,’ said the Sesten 
with whom his young friend was a 
prime favourite. ‘I must turn you 
all out but Mrs. Gingham. I should 
like to remain here for a while to 
watch the effect of some medicine I 
shall give her; but we cannot have 
too few people in the room.’ And 
to enhance this significant hint, he 
pointed to the door at which 
Charlie was lingering with a white, 
anxious face. 

‘But tell me, dear doctor,’ im- 
plored Blanche, in an agony of sus- 
pense, ‘pray tell me, is there any 

nger? will nothing do her any 
good P” 

Poor girl, did you ever know a 
doctor that would reply to such a 
question P 

‘We must keep her quiet my 
dear,’ was all the answer she got; 
and Blanche was forced to go down 
stairs, much against her will, and 
wait, in blank dismay, with her hand 
clasping cousin Charlie’s; and her 
eyes turned to the clock, on which 
the minutes seemed to lengthen into 
hours, whilst ever and anon a foot- 
step overhead seemed to indicate 
there would be some news of the 
patient ; yet no door opened, no step 
was heard upon the stairs. Nota 
word did the cousins exchange, 
though the boy moved at intervals 
restlessly in his chair. ‘The calm, 
beautiful evening deepened into the 
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purple haze of night over the 
Channel, the lamps began to twinkle 
in the street, and still the cousins sat 
and waited, and still nobody came. 

When the door shut and Globus 
was left alone with his patient, a 
solemn, sagacious expression stole 
over the worthy doctor's face. He 
had long been the personal friend of 
Mrs. Kettering, as well as ‘ her own 
medical man;’ andalthough he would 
probably have felt it more had he 
not been called in professionally, yet 
it was with a heavy heart and a 
desponding brow that he confessed 
to himself there was little or no 
hope. He had put in practice all 
that skill and experience suggested— 
he had sent for a brother physician 
of high local repute, and now there 
was nothing more to be done save to 
wait for the result; so the kind- 
hearted man sate himself down in 
the chair Blanche had so lately 
occupied, and pondered over the 
many changing years, now like a 
dream, during which; he had known 
that life which in yonder bed was 
dribbling out its few remaining 
sands. He remembered her the 
merry, black-eyed girl eo he 
thought her eyes brighter than those 
of Mrs. Globus), he saw her again 
the sparkling bride, the good- 
humoured matron, the doting 
mother, the not inconsolable widow. 
It was only yesterday he bowed to 
her on the parade, and thought how 
young she looked with her grown-u 
daughter; he was to have dined wit 
them to-morrow; andthe uncertainty 
of life looked him startlingly in the 
face. But the pride of science soon 
came to the rescue, and the practised 
healer forgot his private feelings in 
his professional reflections. And 
thus Dr. Globus passed his holiday— 
one afternoon of the precious four- 
teen, in which he had promised him- 
self the fresh breezes and the out- 
of-doors liberty of St. Swithin’s. 
Mrs. Globus and the children were 
poms up shells on the beach, his 
other, whom he had not seen for 
ten years, was coming to dinner ; but 
the doctor's time is the property of 
the suffering and the doomed, and 
still Globus sat, and watched, and 
calculated, and saw clearly that 
Mrs. Kettering must die. 

The hours stole on, candles were 
brought into the drawing-room, and 
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the cousins tried in vain with parched 
lips and choking throats to have 
some tea. A ring at the door-bell 
heralded the arrival of the other 
doctor, a stout man in a brown great 
coat, smelling of the night-dew. 
Blanche ran out to meet him—it was 
a relief to do something—and_ beck- 
oned him silently up-stairs. She 
even stole into the sick room, and 
caught a glimpse of her mother’s 
figure, recumbent and covered up, 
but the curtains were half closed, 
and she could not see the dear face. 
Globus kindly drew her away, and 
shut her out, but not before the 
frightened girl had glanced at a 
dark-stained handkerchief on the 
floor, and sickened with the convic- 
tion that it was clotted with blood. 
Outside, the little housemaid was 
sitting on the stairs, crying as if her 
heart would break. Poor Blanche 
sat down by her in the darkness, 
and mingled her tears with those of 
the affectionate servant. She began 
to get hopeless now. After a while 
she went down again to cousin 
Charlie, and was surprised to find 
it so late; the clock pointed to five 
minutes past ten; and with trem- 
bling hands she closed the windows, 
listening for an instant to the dash 
of the waves outside, with a strange 
wild feeling that they never sounded 
so before. Then she covered up 
‘ Bully,’ who had been whistling 
ever since the lights were brought, 
but she had not the heart to ex- 
change a syllable with cousin 
Charlie ; and that poor lad, affect- 
ing a composure that his face belied, 
was pretending to spell over the 
evening paper, of which he was 
vacantly staring at the advertise- 
ment sheet. Again, there is a move- 
ment above, and the two doctors 
adjourn to another room to discuss 
the patient’s case. Great is the 
deference paid by the local Escu- 
lapius to the famous London physi- 
cian. What Doctor Globus recom- 
mended—what Doctor Globus said 
—what Doctor Globus thought— 
were quoted by the former ever 
afterwards ; yet could one have wit- 
nessed the consultation of these two 
scientific men, it might have been 
instructive to observe how profes- 
sional etiquette never once gave way 
to the urgency of the moment—how 
the science of curing, like that of 
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killing, has its forme, its subordina- 
tion, its ranks, its dignities, and its 
‘customs of war in like cases.’ 
Gingham was left with the patient, 
and the weeping housemaid stood 
ready to assist, the latter showing 
an abundance of nerve and decision, 
when called upon to act, which her 
behaviour on the staircase would 
searcely have promised. Even Ging- 
ham was less flustered than usual, 
now there was —_— something to 
be frightened at. Woman is never 
seen to such advantage as when 
tending the sick ; the eye that quails 
to see a finger pricked, the hand 
that trembles if there is but a mouse 
in the room, will gaze unflinchingly 
on the lancet or the cupping-glass, 
will apply the leeches without a 
shudder, or pour the soothing medi- 
cament, drop by drop, into the 
measured wine-glass, with the steadi- 
ness and accuracy of a chemical pro- 
fessor. Where man with all his 
boasted nerve turns sick and pale, 
and shows himself worse than use- 
less, woman vindicates the courage 
of her sex, that unselfish heroism, 
that passive devotion, which is ever 
ready to bear and be still. They 
seem to have a positive pleasure in 
alleviating the pangs of the sufferer, 
and taking care of the helpless. 
Look at a bustling matron, blessed 
with a large family of children, and 
whatever may be the opinion of the 
* Pater-familias,’ however much he 
may grunt and grumble (so like a 
man !) at having tlie quiver as full 
as it will hold, she, in thet heart of 
hearts, welcomes every fresh arrival 
with the hospitable sentiment of 
* the more the merrier ;’ and much 
as she loves them all, lavishes her 
warmest affections on the last little 
uninteresting morsel of underdone 
humanity, which, on its first appear- 
ance, is the most helpless, as it is 
the least attractive of Nature's ger- 
minating efforts ; unless, indeed, she 
should own a dwarf, a cripple, or an 
idiot amongst her thriving progeny, 
then will that poor creature be the 
mother’s chiefest treasure, then will 
woman's love and woman’s tender- 
ness, hover with beautiful instinct 
round the head which nature itself 
seems to have scouted, and the mo- 
ther will press to her heart of hearts 
the wretched being that all else are 
prone to ridicule and despise. So in 
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the sick room, when ‘ pain and an- 
guish wring the brow,’ woman wipes 
the foaming lip and props the sink- 
ing head. Woman's care speeds 
the long doubtful recovery, and 
woman’s prayers soothe the dying 
hour, when Hope has spread her 
wings and fledaway. In works like 
theseshe vindicates her angel-nature, 
in scenes like these she perfects that 
humble piety of which it appears to 
us she has a greater share than the 
stronger sex. The proud Moslem 
boasts there will be no women in his 
material paradise; let us look to our- 
selves, that the exclusion for us be 
not all the other way. 

Blanche sits vacantly in the draw- 
ing-room, and thinks the doctors’ 
consultation is to be endless, and 
that it is cruel to keep her so long 
from her Mamma. Charlie puts 
down the paper, and drawing kindly 
towards his cousin, finds courage to 
whisper some few words of consola- 
tion, which neither of them feel to 
be of the slightest avail. He has 
been thinking that uncle Baldwin 
ought to be sent for, but he dares 
not excite more alarm in his com- 
panion’s mind by such a suggestion, 
and he meditates a note to his friend 
Hardingstone to manage it for him. 
Uncle Baldwin, better known in the 
world as Major-General Bounce, is 
Mrs. Kettering’s brother, and lives 
in the midland counties—‘ he should 
be sent for immediately,’ thinks 
Charlie, ‘if he is to see my aunt 
alive.’ Blanche is getting very rest- 
less, and thinks she might soon go 
up stairs and see——Hush! the 
bed-room door opens—a rapid foot- 
step is heard on the stairs—it is 
Gingham running down for the doc- 
tors—Blanche rushes to the door 
and intercepts her on the landing- 
place—the woman’s face is ashy pale 
and her eyes stand strangely out in 
the dubious light—her voice comes 
thick and husky. The young girl is 
quite composed for the instant, and 
aoe syllable thrusts straight to 
her heart, as the maid stammers out, 
‘Oh, Miss Blanche! Miss Blanche! 
your Mamma P 

* * * * 

The sun rose, and the waters of 
the Channel glittered in the morn- 
ing-light, but the shutters were 
closed at No. 9—and honest Hair- 
blower drew his rough hand across 
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his eyes, as he sought to get some 
news of ‘poor Miss Blanche.’ He 
met Hardingstone coming from the 
house, whither the ‘man of action’ 
had repaired on the first intelligence 
of their calamity, and had made 
himself as useful as he could to the 
afflicted family. ‘Do she take on, 
poor dear P’said Hairblower, scarcely 
restraining the drops that coursed 
down his weather-beaten cheeks. 
‘Such a young thing as that, Mr. 
Hardingstone, to go loose without a 
mother—and the poor lady, too, 
gone down like in a calm. They'll 
not be leaving, sir, just yet, will ’em ? 
I couldn’t bear to think of Miss 
Blanche cruizing about among 
strangers, till she begins to hold up 
a bit—she should come out and get 
the sea-air as soon as she is able for 
it, and I'll have the boat covered in 
and ready day and night—oh, Mr. 
Hardingstone, what can I do, sir, 
for the poor young lady in her dis- 
tress?” Frank shook the honest 
fellow’s hand, and could searce com- 
mand his own feelings enough to 
reply. He had done everythin 
that was necessary in the house o 
death, had sent off an express for 
the General, sealed up Mrs. Ket- 
tering’s jewel-boxes, writing-cases, 
&e., and performed all those offices 
of which the two children, for so we 
might almost call them, were incapa- 
ble, and which even in the presence 
of the Destroyer are still hard, cold 
matters of business, and must be at- 
tended to, like the ordering dinner, 
and the arrangement for the funeral, 
though the survivors’ hearts may 
ache, and their wounds burst out 
afresh, till they too wish their bodies 
were laid at rest beneath the sod, 
and their spirits were away, free and 
unmourning, with the loved one in 
those realms with which, sooner or 
later, we are all to be acquainted. 
On the child’s misery it would 
not become us to dwell. There are 
feelings over which a veil is drawn 
too sacred to be disturbed by mortal 
hand. Well might argaret 
Douglas exclaim, in the old ballad— 
True lovers I may have many a one, 
But a father once slain, I shall never 
see mair. 
And when a yotng, affectionate 
girl is wailing for a parent, the voice 
of sorrow cannot be hushed, nor the 
tears dried till grief has had its 
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course, and time has cured the 
wounds now so excruciating, which 
ere long shall be healed over and 
forgotten. ‘Cousin Charlie,’ boy- 
like, was more easily consoled, and 
although at intervals his kind aunt's 
voice would seem to sound in his 
ears, and the sight of her work, her 
writing, or any other familiar object 
associated with herself, would bring 
on a fresh accession of grief, yet in 
the society of Frank Hardingstone, 
and the anticipation of Uncle 
Baldwin's arrival, he found objects 
to divert his thoughts, and direct 
them to that brilliant inheritance of 
the young, the golden future, which 
never shallarrive. He was, besides, 
a lad of a sanguine, imaginative 
disposition, and these are the spirits 
over which sorrow has least power. 
The more elastic the spring, the 
more easily it regains its position, 
and a sensitive organization, after 
the first recoil, will rise uninjured 
from a shock that prostrates more 
material souls to the very dust. 
Over the rest of the household 
came the reaction that invariably 
follows the first sensations of awe 
inspired by sudden death. There 
was an excitement not altogether 
unpleasing in the total derange- 
ment of plans, the uncertainty as to 
the future created amongst the 
domestics by the departure of their 
mistress. The butler knew he should 
have to account for his plate, and 
was busied with his spoons and his 
inventory. Tlie footman speculated 
on the next place he should get, 
with ‘a family that spent nine 
imonth of the year in London;’ the 
very ‘boy in buttons’ thought more 
of his promotion than of the kind 
mistress who liad housed, clothed, 
and fed him when a parish orphan. 
Gingham herself, that tender damsel, 
was occupied and excited about 
Miss Blanche’s mourning, and her 
own ‘ breadths’ of black and ‘ depths’ 
of erape usurped the place of un- 
availing regrets in a mind not cal- 
culated to contain many ideas at a 
time. Besides, the pleasute of 
‘shopping,’ inexplicable as it ma 
appear to man’s perverted taste, is 
one which ravishes the female mind 
with ah intense delight; and what 
with tradesmen’s condolences, the 
interminable fund of gossip created 
thereby, the comparing of patterns, 
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the injunctions on all sides ‘ not to 

ive way,’ and the visits to linen- 

rapers’ shops, we cannot but con- 
fess that Gingham’s spirits were 
surprisingly buoyant, considering 
the circumstances under which she 
swept those costly wares from their 
tempting counters. Tom Blacke, 
too, lost no time in assuring her of 
his sympathy. 

‘Oh, Miss Gingham,’ said wily 
Tom, as he insisted on carrying a 
huge brown-paper parcel home for 
her, and led the way by a circuitous 
route along the beach, ‘Oh, Miss 
Gingham, what a shock for your 
affectionate natur’ and kindly ‘eart! 
Yet sorrow becomes some people,’ 
added Tom,  reflectively, and 
glancing his dark eyes into Ging- 
ham’s muddy-looking face, as he 
offered her an arm. 

* Go along with you, Mr. Blacke,’ 
replied the sorrowing damsel, for- 
getful of her despondency for the 
moment, which emboldened him to 
proceed. 

* You ought to have a home, Miss 
Gingham—you ought to have some 
one to attach yourself to—you that 
attaches everybody’ (he ventured a 
squeeze, and the maiden did not 
withdraw the brown-thread glove 
which rested on his arm; so Tom 
mixed it a little stronger)—‘a ‘onest 
man to depend on, and a family and 
such like.’ 

Tom flourished his arm along a 
line of imaginary olive-branches, and 
Gingham represented that ‘she 
couldn’t think of such a thing.’ 

‘Service isn’t for the likes of 
you, miss,’ proceeded the tempter ; 
* hindependence is fittest for beauty, 
(Tom peeped under the bonnet, and 
‘found it,’ as he expressed himself, 
‘all serene ;’) a cottage and content, 
and ‘a ’eart that is ’umble may ‘ope 
for it ere ;’’ with which concluding 
words Mr. Blacke, who was an ad- 
mirer of poetry, and believed with 
Moore that would be given to song 
‘which gold could never buy,’ im- 
printed a vigorous kiss on those not 
very tempting lips, and felt that the 
day was his own. 

ies of mature charms are less 
easily taken aback by such advances 
than their inexperienced juniors. 
The position, even if new in practice, 
is by no means so in theory, and 
having often anticipated the attack, 
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they are the more prepared to 
receive it when it arrives.. Ere our 
lovers reached No. 9, he had called 
her by her Christian name, and 
* Rachel’ had promised ‘ to think of 
it.’ As she closed the ‘area-gate,’ 
Gingham had given her heart away 
to a scamp. True she was oldish, 
uglyish, wore brown-thread gloves, 
and had a yellow skin, yet for all 
this she had a woman’s Soak. and 
like a very woman, gave it away to 
Tom Blacke without a return. 

In good time General Bounce 
arrived, and took the command 
from Frank Hardingstonewith many 
gracious acknowledgments of his 
kindness. The General is a man of 
far too great importance to be 
latina at the conclusion of a 
chapter. It is sufficient to say that 
with military promptitude and de- 
cision (which generally means a dis- 
agreeable and abrupt method of 
doing a simple thing) he set the 
household in order, arranged the sad 
ceremony, over which he presided 
with proper gravity, packed cousin 
Charlie off to his private tutor’s, 
paid the servants their wages, and 
settled the departure of himself and 
niece for his own residence. 

Do we think ourselves of account 
in this our world ?—do we think we 
shall be so missed and so regretted ? 
Drop a stone into a pond, there is a 
momentary splash, a bubble on the 
surface, and circleaftercircle spreads, 
and widens, and weakens, till all is 
still and smooth as though the water 
had never been disturbed; so is it 
with death. There is a funeral, and 
crape, and weeping, and ‘ callings to 
inquire,’ then the intelligence gets 
abroad amongst mere acquaintances 
and utter strangers, a ee in the 
Times proclaims our decease to the 
world. Ere it has reached the 
colonies, we are well nigh forgotten 
at home. 

Mrs. Kettering was at rest in her 
grave, the General was full of his 
arrangements and his responsibili- 
ties, Charlie was back amongst his 
mathematics and his cricket, and his 
Greek and Latin. The servants 
were looking out for fresh places, 
and the life that had disappeared 
from the surface was forgotten b 

By all save one; for stil 
Blanche was gazing on the waters 
and mourning for her mother. 
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RESEARCHES IN DUTCH LITERATURE. 


~~ ‘golden age’ has returned ; 
but our Arcadia is at the an- 
tipodes, and our swains seek gold 
instead of singing songs. The pipe 
they play has more of the fragrant 
weed than of ‘harmony divine’ about 
it; their Chloes are shipped by Mrs. 
Chisholm ; their dearest dreams are 
of the diggings. Anditis useless to 
deny it; the contagion is irresistible ; 
there is no escaping it. Our daily 
papers teem with latest intelligence, 
our periodicals swell with lengthy 
and welcome articles, and solemn 
statistics from the diggings ; we are 
invited to see the largest nuggets 
sent home, and our imagination is 
put to the rack in the calculation of 
the treasures, in pounds, shillings 
and pence, focneed in the boxes of 
— dust crowding our wharves. 

n fact, we are constantly longing 
to be at the diggings, oa if they 
were not, unfortunately, so very far 
off, we should, speaking for our- 
selves, doubtless have been carried 
away with the stream, and casting 
the pen aside, have assumed the more 
congenial pick andshovel, abandoning 
our ‘procreant cradle’ at home for 
the golden one of the miner. Such 
was not to be our fate: we were des- 
tined not to run off ourselves to the 
diggings, but to have the diggings 
constantly running in our head, and, 
to be short, we determined on setting 
bravely to work to recover our peace 
of mind by exploring the litera 
diggings of the country in whic 
we have resided for upwards of a 
round dozen of years. We venture 
to aflirm that a few specimens of 
the ore we have picked up will not 
be unworthy the reader’s acceptance. 

We do not arrogate any merit to 
ourselves in the discoveries we have 
made. Like the interesting youth 
in the nursery rhyme, all we have 
to do is to— 

Put in our thumb, 

And pull out a plum 
from the rich ‘mess’ of Dutch 
literature before us. 

We must introduce our sub- 
ject by some blunt remarks, that 
would be inexcusable if they were 
not well-founded. In the first 
place, we take upon ourselves 
to assert, and to assert very posi- 
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tively too, that Chinese and Dutch 
literature are about equally well- 
known in England; and in the second 
place, that very few are perfectly 
acquainted with the Dutch them- 
selves. The Haarlem organ and the 
Haarlem tulips are familiar, at least 
in type, to — of our fellow- 
countrymen; we have, since Lady 
Mary Montague’s time, faithfully 
believed the “Hague to be ‘the 
prettiest village in the world;’ we 
are convinced that Amsterdam re- 
joiceth in numerous canals, dwelling, 
a muddy Venice, on the waters; 
and the statue of Erasmus, with 
Hendriksen’s Bath Hotel, are the 
only reminiscences of Rotterdam to 
cheer the sea-sick passenger on his 
homeward voyage. 

As to the inhabitants of the Ne- 
therlands, we perhaps do not still 
consider them in the light ofa race of 
upwards of three millions of Van 
Wooden-blocks, adorned each with 
the ‘native’ or national ‘ yard ofclay,’ 
and cased in superfluous beoadaloih ; 
but we shrug our shoulders when 
they are mentioned, turn up our sub- 
lime British nosez, and pronounce 
them ‘a plodding, humdrum set of 
ey scarce worth our notice ; and 
as for their literature, except Dr. 
Bowring, who has ever taken the 
trouble to look into it? Or have you, 
reader, ever seen it mentioned amidst 
the ‘Contemporary Literature’ of 
our Quarterlies ? 

This ignorance of the Dutch 
nation, it must be confessed, is 
not peculiar to ourselves: since 
Voltaire branded the republic as 
un pays de canauz, canards, et 
canaille, the French have evinced a 
sort of contemptuous ignorance of 
the land which sheltered her Pro- 
testant refugees in former times, 
and later offered a home to her 
literary men, that was denied them 
by their native country. They have 
forgotten that Bayle, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and others, condescended 
to publish in Holland what they 
dared not print on the banks of the 
Seine; and we werescarcely surprised 
at the Parisian dandy, who, in our 
presence, last summer informed an 
inquiring friend that the Nether- 
lands were un pays du nord, habité 
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par une espece d’ Allemands. The 
Germans themselves sneer at the 
Dutch somewhat in the same 
manner as the immortal Mr, 
Jeames might be supposed to look 
down on an honest tradesman, and 
are, in other respects, quite as ig- 
norant as ourselves of oreryening 
really concerning their neighbours. 
The Dutch nation has deserved 
better than this at our hands, and 
we shall endeavour to prove s0. 
The situation of the Netherlands, 
midway between England and Ger- 
many, is typical of the character of 
the inhabitants. They are neither 
inspired with the headlong, daring 
spirit of enterprise and adventure 
which characterises ourselves, nor 
with the dreaming, philosophizing, 
unpractical propensities of the Ger- 
man. In the race of life the 
thorough-bred Briton will risk his 
neck to leap the brook, and come in 
a winner; the Frenchman will 
scramble through the water; whilst 
the German will draw the rein at 
the very verge of the stream, in order 
to speculate on the best manner of 
crossing it; and the Dutchman will 
ride round half-a-mile to the safer 
bridge. Indeed his caution, fru- 
gality, industry, and perseverance 
ve become proverbial; the little 
republic, formerly the bulwark of the 
Protestant faith, has now grown into 
the constitutional kingdom, perhaps 
the firmest supporter of all that is 
really liberal in Church and State on 
the continent, and, altogether, we 
may safely say that the Dutch are en- 
titled to a distinction we seldom un- 
conditionally confer on foreigners, 
namely, that of being what we call 
eminently ‘respectable.’ They form, 
in one word, the connecting link be- 
tween ourselves and the continent, 
and, of all our neighbours, they are 
decidedly best able to appreciate our 
own merits and national character. 
English influences too, have, for 
a very long period, been prevalent 
in the Netherlands; the English 
language is generally spoken and 
read; our literature, universally 
admired and imitated, has, in 
many respects, guided the pen, and 
formed the taste of the most illus- 
trious Dutch writers of the latter 
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and of the present century, without 
depriving them of a very character- 
istic and clearly-defined originality, 
the more to be admired when we 
consider the great disadvantages 
the Dutch literature has ever la- 
boured under, and which still 
exist in full vigour. They may 
be briefly summed up as follows :— 
Whilst the Dutch language and 
letters were still in their infancy, 
the former struggling to assert its 
independence from the German, the 
latter consisting of nothing but 
old chronicles and loose ballads, the 
societies of rhetoricians, the Rede- 
rijkers, which at the end of the 14th 
century began to strike root in all 
the chief places of the Netherlands, 
exercised a most pernicious in- 
fluence on all good taste and 
the development of originality. 
The members of these societies 
were, for the greater part, ec- 
clesiastics and merchants, under 
the patronage of the grands seigneurs 
of the times. The pedantry of the 
cloister, and the introduction of 
numerous foreign words, brought 
home by the merchants, gave birth 
to a series of mysteries, parables, 
and lengthy ballads and wearisome 
romances, Tetinguishod only by the 
barbarous rhyme from the scarcely 
more barbarous prose, which but 
slightly differed from the High Ger- 
man Kanzelei-Stil. Even two cen- 
turies later, when Hooft, Vondel, 
Cats, Huijgens, Antonides, and 
others, had created a national litera- 
ture, the spirit of the Rederijkers 
was still evident, and foreign influ- 
ences remained all-powerful ; Hooft 
formed his taste, as a lyric poet, in 
Italy; Huijgens seized on the trea- 
sures his knowledge of many of the 
modern languages afforded him.* 
Vondel, the most original of the 
writers of his day, dramatised in a 
national form, in his tragedy of 
Gijsbrecht van Amstel, the second 
book of the A®{neid, and Father 
Cats illustrated his pithy poems 
with proverbs in no less than four 


gwen. 
he revocation of the Edict of 


Nantes shortly after filled the 
chief towns of the Netherlands 
with refugees, and French taste 


+ He translated the poems of Charles Donne, and a great deal, too, from the 


Spanish, 
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and French literature, however 
opposed to the character of the 
people, became, for a time, para- 
mount in Holland. The liberty of 
the press, too, attracted the more 
eminent French philosophers to 
Amsterdam, where their works were 
greedily devoured, though their 
doctrines and opinions found but 
slight favour among their Dutch 
readers. About the same time 
another influence was actively 
at work in the little republic: this 
was the English element, first, per- 
haps, feleoteand by the dissolute 
Charles Stuart and the royalist emi- 
grants, after the restoration, fol- 
lowed by many of the Puritan fami- 
lies ;* and though the war, for a 
time, broke off the intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, the fruits 
of nearly seventy years of uninter- 
rupted friendship and unity were 
not destroyed by a transient out- 
break of hostilities, that were as dis- 
graceful to England as disastrous to 
the commercial interests of both na- 
tions.t 

The accession of William III. 
drew the bonds, by which the two 
peoples had formerly been united, 
still closer. Many Dutch families 
were introduced and settled in Great 
Britain, but most of them retained, 
for a while,—as, to the present day, 
the Bentincks,—their estates and 
connexions in the mother country, 
where they disseminated, by de- 
grees, the customs and ideas of their 
new fatherland. The death of Wil- 
liam weakened, but by no means 
broke the bonds already formed. The 
partizans of the Stadholder, who 
wished to establish his authority over 
all the United Provinces, sought to 
strengthen themselves by an al- 
liance with England; their oppo- 
nents threw themselves into the 
arms of France. The struggle was 
terminated in 1748, when the here- 
ditary dignity of Stadholder was 
vested in the Orange dynasty, and 
the sympathy for England became 
paramount amidst the educated 
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classes, whilst the French influence, 
for a time neutralized, degenerated 
among the Prince’s adversaries, into a 
hatred of the English, rather to be 
attributed to political than to social 
antipathies. 

The French revolution, however, 
and its consequences,—the flight of 
the Orange family to agian, the 
accession of Louis Napoleon to the 
throne of Holland, the subsequent 
incorporation of the Dutch republic 
with the French empire,—gave anen- 
tirely new aspect to the state of litera- 
ture in Holland. For a time every- 
thing English disappeared before 
the mighty spirit of the day, and it 
is a proof how little French ideas 
and principles were adapted to the 
character of the nation, that, on the 
expulsion of the conquerors, though 
their improvements in legal and ad- 
ministrative affairs were retained, 
their doctrines immediately gave 
way again, before the more conge- 
nial sympathies of the English 
neighbours and Protestant friends 
of the Dutch. It may thus be fairl 
assumed that, since 1815, hone 
French manners and the French 
language have reigned paramount 
in the higher classes, the bulk of the 
nation have never evinced the 
slightest partiality for France; and 
the events of 1830, though cooling, 
for a time, the predilection for 
England, have only served, by se- 

arating the Catholic and almost 
‘rench southern provinces from 
the northern Protestant ones, to 
strengthen the prevalence of English 
cultivation in Holland. 

It is beyond contradiction that 
these political vicissitudes and con- 
flicting influences have had a disas- 
trous effect upon the development of 
a national literature, by turns sub- 
jected to the most striking ex- 
tremes, and, at the same time, 
labouring under other difficulties, 
which still contribute to depress the 
efforts of the literary man. 

The separation from Belgium, 
however advantageous in counter- 


* The descendants of "many of these families still exist, Bruce, Mackay, Scott, 
Balfour de Burleigh, and others, are well known names in Holland; and the Scotch 
school of philosophy, introduced by the emigrants, was very acceptable to the 
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+ In corroboration of this opinion, we state, on the authority of Te Water, De 
rebus Acad. Lugd. Bat., (p. 58,) as quoted by Van Kampen, ii. 86, that in the 
course of the eighteenth century, no less than two thousand English students fre- 


quented the University of Leyden, 
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acting all French influences, was a 
fatal blow to the material inte- 
rests of the literary world, by de- 
as the author of the greater 
ialf of his readers, and the publisher 
of an equal number of purchasers. 
It is difficult adequately to recom- 
pense the labours of the literary 
man, when the whole population of 
a country scarcely comprises three 
million souls, and the higher classes 
and the court still retain their pre- 
ference for the French and English 
languages. Literary merits, however, 
are soon appreciated, and meet with 
due honour, in the shape of ribbons 
and crosses, although they offer such 
trifling pecuniary advantages, that 
the profession of an author is scarcely 
attainable, even by first-rate talent. It 
is asafer matter, too, for a publisher 
to speculate in foreign literature than 
to encourage it at home ; hence the 
awful number of disgracefully exe- 
cuted translations thrust upon the 
Dutch public. To suppress them 
has hitherto been Seeen the power 
of the best literary men, who have 
long been vehement against the bar- 
barians, not unaptly termed by Pro- 
fessor Veth, of Amsterdam, ‘ the in- 
corrigible race of translators in the 
Netherlands.’* 

It has latterly been attempted to 
remove some of the obstacles inter- 
fering with the pecuniary interests 
of the literary community, by unit- 
ing the Flemish and Dutch lan- 
guages and literatures, a scheme by 
no means impracticable, if we con- 
sider the slight difference and near 
relationship of the two dialects. 
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with but partial success ; and it is a 
question of time, as to their ulti- 
mate results. 

We have succinctly stated the 
greater difficulties which have, since 
a remote period, obstructed the pro- 
gress of a national literature in the 
Netherlands ; a few words will suf- 
fice to point out the more favourable 
side of the question. An inherent 
perseverance, the desire of retaining 
their nationality, and the just appre- 
ciation of the ancient and modern il- 
lustrations of their literary world, 
have hitherto preserved its chief 
monuments among the Dutch, and 
incited to newefforts; andweventure 
to predict a brighter future, from the 
signs of the day. The present king 
is zealous in his efforts to promote 
national institutions of all sorts; he 
has afforded a liberal encouragement 
to the national drama; and even the 
higher aristocracy, who, a few years 
since, canine it vulgar to use 
their native language, are, by slow 
but sure degrees, renouncing their 
error; whilst, at the universities, 
the Dutch is quietly doing away 
with the ridiculous and exag- 
gerated use and abuse of the Latin 
tongue. 

But it is time to return to our 
diggings. It is not our intention 
to give an historical sketch of Dutch 
literature ; we are forbidden to ex- 
haust the whole field, or even to ex- 
plore it in every direction ; we may, 
nevertheless, point out its most re- 
markable features; toss about the 
loose clods, and pick up an occasional 





nugget. We may indicate some and 


The efforts already made have met bring home other little treasures, 


* We take this opportunity of drawing the attention of our popular writers to 
the following facts, of which we are most willing to afford them any further corro- 
boration they may desire. The Dutch publishers have formed a combination among 
themselves, granting the sole copyright of any foreign work, to the editor who first 
advertises his intention of translating it, and proves possession of a copy of the book 
by the sign manual of the burgomaster, and town seal attached to the fly-leaf of the 
copy. Thus, for instance, it is always a matter of great intrigue and trouble to get 
possession of the first copy of any of Mr. Dickens’ works. Latterly Mr. Van 
Heijningen, of Utrecht, has been the fortunate man. The publisher, thus assured 
of his right, sets to work to find a cheap translator; and Mr. Dickens would be 
greatly astonished to see the form to which some of his works are reduced. A for- 
mer editor literally murdered Dombey and Son, and we ourselves had the pleasure 
of inflicting severe punishment on the miscreant, in one of the Dutch periodicals. 
Mr. Van Heijningen’s translator has treated Copperfield scarcely better. We re- 
member being rather startled, at finding Mr. Murdstone adorned with a moustache, 
and at learning that little David was particularly fond of reading de reizende hans- 
worst, in whom we, with some difficulty, on referring to the original, discovered our 
old friend Peregrine Pickle, thus metamorphosed into a ‘travelling clown! We 


have an awful list of these and still more flagrant errors, but cannot find room 
to insert them here, 








that may encourage more enterpris- 
ing spirits to follow in our track; 
and we may safely promise to amuse, 
if not always to instruct, those who 
will accompany us in our researches. 
We must not endeavour to reach the 
remoter limits of the field, at pre- 
sent; let us, however, glance over the 
surface, and do our best totake a view 
of its most striking characteristics. 
The same quiet, pleasing tints are 
diffused over the whole: a strongly- 
defined moral feeling, inherent piety, 
undying love of their native country, 
which the Dutch themselves daily 
boast of having ‘wrested from the 
waters,’ throw a calm but unvaryin 
light over the more distant as wel 
as the nearer objects. There is 
nothing peculiarly grand or, at the 
first sight, even striking, in the 
scene. Everything is in_ perfect 
harmony with the general character 
of the inhabitants and the country. 
On the very verge of the horizon, 
in the obscurity of the thirteenth 
century, the light falls dimly here 
and there on the graves of the first 
Dutch minstrels, barely revealin 
the names of Maerlant, the oe 
chronicler and moralist, of Melis 
Stoke, and Jan Van Helu, his con- 
temporaries, who celebrated in bar- 
barous rhymes the doughty deeds of 
barbarous times; whilst the rays 
slightly gild the tombs of many 
bards, whose names the hand of 
time has effaced from their monu- 
ments, but who sang of Floris and 
Blanchefleur, of our own King 
Arthur, of Charlemagne and his 
paladins, and other magnates, among 
whom crooked Aisop still appears to 
advantage in a Dutch garb, and 
Valentine and Orson are recognised 
as familiar friends—too familiar, 
indeed, to claim our attention now. 
Let us look a little nearer. The 
next century offers still less to 
interest us; it presents nothing 
but a dreary level of chroni- 
clers and annalists, at intervals 
searcely relieved by some errant 
bard or spreker Sedidenen) wander- 


ing through the provinces and re- 
quiting the hospitality of the feudal 
lord by his wearisome tales. The 
middle of the fifteenth century is 
marked by the ascendancy of the 
House of Burgundy, in the person 





* Van Kampen, Gesch, der Ned. Letterk. Kuijper, Letterk. Leercursus. 
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of Philip the Good, in the Low Coun- 
tries; a new element was introduced 
into the literary world; the lan- 
guage, already languishing beneath 
the increasing influence of the Latin 
tongue, had to struggle against the 
supremacy of the French. Even 
Erasmus, the greatest illustration of 
the period, wrote for the learned, 
not for his countrymen. His im- 
mortal works are rather those of a 
citizen of the world, and as such his 
name is imperishable; but as a 
Dutch author we cannot consider 
him. We turn aside to the rheto- 
ricians, now at the summit of their 
rosperity, and forming a prominent 
eature in the landscape. Itis worth 
while to examine their institutions a 
little more closely. 

The rhetoricians (Rederijkers) 
formed different societies, or 
chambers,* as they styled them, in 
almost all the towns of the Low 
Countries, and their members, like 
the French rhétoriciens, were re- 
cruited from among all classes. The 
feudal lord, the learned monk, the 
travelled merchant, the bold knight, 
were all proud of belonging to the 
one or other of these curious con- 
claves. Every chamber had its own 
coat of arms and device, a fixed 
place of meeting, generally assigned 
it by the municipal authorities of 
the towns, and were either free 
chambers, whose statutes were ac- 
knowledged and approved by the 
government, or unfree (onvrije) 
corporations merely existing on 
suflerance. 

The rhetoricians met on fixed 
days, recited their poems to each 
other, or practised themselves in 
improvisation on a given theme, 
using their knees as writing-desk, 
and calling the verses thus hastily 
composed knee-poems (kniedichten). 
Pedantry and parable supplied the 
place of poetry and inspiration in 
these meetings. The chief ob- 
ject of the rhetoricians was the en- 
couragement of the drama, and 
the numerous ‘moralities’ and 
‘mysteries’ they put forth, as well 
as their comedies and farces (Bate- 
menten and Zotte Kluiten), evince 
little good taste or imaginative 
power. At different periods they 
exercised a decided influence on 
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political questions ; but it is agreed 
that they did little to promote or 
improve the Dutch languageand lite- 
rature.* Oneofthese chambers, how- 
ever, the rhetoricians of Amsterdam, 
to whom we shall later revert, 
formed, at the end of the sixteenth 
century, an honourable exception to 
the rule, and by degrees the rest fell 
into merited contempt and decay. 

Before leaving the barren regions 
of the 15th century, we must claim 
one moment's attention to two lite- 
rary productions of intrinsic value, 
the one a Dutch version of the Old 
Testament, the second the well- 
known fable of Reintje de Vos— 
‘Reynard the Fox’—first published, 
as the Dutch assume, at Gouda, in 
1479, by Hendrik van Alkmaar.f 

The beginning of the sixteenth 
century is as dreary, in a literary 
— of view, as the preceding days. 

ut scarcely have we cast our eyes 
about, and got over the first twenty 
years of it, when the scene begins to 
change. Religious and literary pro- 

ss went hand-in-hand in the 
Vetherlands as elsewhere, and in 
the course of scarcely sixty years, the 
dawn of that golden age of Dutch 
literature, that shone so brightly in 
the days of Hooft and Cats, was an- 
nounced by such men as Coornhert, 
Van Marnix, Visscher, and Spieghel. 

It is necessary to make our readers 
in some degree acquainted with 
these remarkable characters. They 
must introduce us to yonder old 
castle, standing out in bold relief 
against the sky, the habitation of 

ooft and his learned companions 
and fair friends, in the beginning of 
the following century—the strong- 
hold of all that was really great and 
good in Dutch literature in those 
stormy days. 

We first invoke the shade of old 
Coornhert, under whose portrait 
Hooft wrote :— 

I drew at Amsterdam my first, at Gouw 
my latest breath ; 
For virtue, liberty, and God I strove 
unto the death. 
His was the stormy life of the 
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stern old patriot. Deseended from a 
patrician family, united by the bonds 
of marriage to the noble and his- 
torical race of the Brederodes, by 
nature inclined to calm retreat and 
peaceful studies, he was drawn by 
circumstances into the vortex of 
political discord and persecution. 
An artist by taste, and a clever 
snguyres by practice, he had travelled 
in his early youth in Spain and 
Portugal, and imbibed there a bitter 
hatred of the Inquisition and 
the persecution carried on in its 
name. First as notary, and after- 
wards as chief magistrate of the town 
of Haarlem, he showed himself to be 
a firm but tolerant adherent of the 
reformation. A long incarceration 
ensued, after which he was soon 
actively employed as the friend 
and adviser of William of Orange, 
as secretary of the States of Holland, 
andall hisleisure moments werespent 
in writing poetry and philoso Fical 
essays, that are as remarkable for 
purity of diction as soundness of 
reasoning. Liberty of conscience, 
respect for the rights of the citizen, 
the importance of the moral de- 
velopment of mankind, and universal 
toleration, were his themes; his re- 
ward, banishment and persecution. 
Requesens excluded him from the 
amnesty of 1574, and when he was 
at last recalled, true to the end to 
his principles, he took upon himself 
the defence of a few unfortunate 
Catholics, dared to attack the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and was 
forced by the intolerance of the 
Protestants to seek a retreat at 
Gouda, where he died in 1590. 
Coornhert was happy in the pos- 
session of an heroic and faithful 
wife. When, in 1566, he was 
thrown into prison, it was a matter 
of the greatest difficulty for him to 
dissuade her from seeking the infec- 
tion of the plague, which she wished 
to communicate to her husband, and 
to die with him in prison, rather than 
see him put to death on the 
scaffold, as she expected. His 
literary works are numerous and 


* Except, perhaps, in the Burgundian times, when they obstinately resisted all 
French innovations. 

+ It is still a matter of doubt who was the real author of this remarkable poem. 
The Germans, referring to many of the local circumstances described in the numerous 
episodes of the fable, affirm that Hendrik van Alkmaar was only the transcriber or 
— of the satire, to which his name was appended in that quality, and not 
as author. 
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valuable. He was one of the first 
who insisted on the necessity of 
purifying the language from the ac- 
cumulation of foreign dross under 
which it succumbed. His essays are 
peculiarly pithy and striking, with 
none of that pedantic display of 
learning in which his contemporaries 
vied. In their tone and manner they 
remind us sometimes of Bacon; take, 
for instance, the following little 
specimen, the first fragment of the 
precious ore we have disinterred:— 


As well-bred children are the most 
worthy ornaments and the greatest joy 
of their parents (for neither honours nor 
delights of any other kind can equal the 
satisfaction given bya virtuous offspring), 
thus there is nothing more becoming to 
the father of a family than the endeavour 
to bring them up carefully in the fear of 
the Lord, and in the practice of all 
social virtues. For the father ought to 
be at the same time the religious in- 
structor and the tutor of his children; 
it is his duty to teach them in their 
youth what to practise when grown up. 
Besides, he must do his best to make 
them useful members of and not trouble- 
some burthens to the State—not to feed 
a nest of idle hornets, but rather to breed 
industrious bees. And to this end he 
must enable them, either by learning or 
by the useful arts, or by some re- 
spectable trade, to support themselves 
and their families in course of time, and 
to promote the welfare of the common- 
wealth, and to stand in no man’s way. 
Neither must he say unto himself, I 
have wealth enough, so that my offspring 
need neither to exert their brains nor 
their hands for their support, but may 
live in idleness. For besides there being 
nothing more pernicious to mankind in 
general, and to youth in particular, than 
vanity and sloth, your treasures, O ye 
fathers, are but uncertain possessions. 
Thus, let it be your aim rather to have 
virtuous than wealthy children, as it 
will be more to their advantage to in- 
herit imperishable than transient bless- 
ings. Such blessings are virtue, the 
fine arts, an honest trade, which may be 
called treasures in themselves, by whose 
means they may, in all places and circum- 
stances, be independent, and of which no 
one can deprive them, as even a wretched, 
shipwrecked mariner might carry the 
like Aristippian riches safely to shore. 
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Many silly parents commit grave 
errors in this respect, and are more 
diligent in the improvement of their 
estates, and in trying what manure, 
what ashes and dirt will best increase 
the fertility of their acres, than in con- 
sidering what arts, handicrafts, or pro- 
fessions are most likely to render their 
children virtuous and industrious—just 
as if their estates and treasures were 
dearer unto them than their very 
children, for whose sake they endeavour 
to augment and improve them. We 
ought to remember, too, that the new 
vessel smelleth long of what has been 
first poured into it, and that the little 
reed may be bent in any way as long 
as it is young, but that it stiffens 
with age, and breaks if one tries too late 
to give it a new direction. We know, 
too, that children like to imitate their 
parents in everything, so that some seem 
to have learnt drinking, others swearing, 
and, again, others irascibility, by imita- 
tion from their parents, Therefore, it 
beseemeth all good parents, that their 
children should see nothing evil, but 
only all good qualities in them, so that 
they may become, as it were, the mirror 
of a virtuous life. A wise father ought 
to be very careful to teach his children, 
by his own example, to be chary of their 
words, by which means they will be 
saved from many troubles, and have the 
more opportunities of doing good. For, 
in general, many words make much 
mischief, and empty casks sound louder 
than full ones; and the bristly boar 
maketh more noise than the woolly 
sheep. He who accustometh himself to 
prating seldom learns real benevolence; 
and, again, he who accustometh himself 
to benevolence speaketh little himself, 
but is always well spoken of by others,* 


There is nothing new in this, per- 
haps the reader will say: we can 
only answer melecseteaiien that it 
was written about three hundred 
years ago ; and that it is just as appli- 
cable to our own days as to tree 
in which it was first published. We 
shall have novelties enough to offer 
at a later period, 

The second of the four contem- 
poraries we wished to introduce to 
the reader, is Philip van Marnix, 
Seigneur of St. Aldegonde, a noble- 
man of illustrious descent, born at 
Brussels in the year 1538. Marnix 


* Coornhert’s principal works, besides those we have mentioned in the text, 
were translations of Cicero De oficiis, and of Boéthius, a great many polemical 
treatises on theological questions, and an introduction to a ‘ Dialogue on Dutch 
letters,’ published by the Chamber of Rhetoricians, at Amsterdam, in 1584. By 
some he was held to be the writer of the national anthem, ‘ William of Nassau,’ 
ascribed by others, and by the late Professor van Kampen, to Marnix. 
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was as firm an adherent to the Pro- 
testant faith (he had lived under the 
same roof with Calvin at Geneva) 
as Coornhert, and equally attached 
to the rights and liberties of his 
country. At the same time, he was 
imbued with the natural aristocratic 
tendencies of his birth, and a faith- 
ful friend to William I. In these 
respects he bore some resemblance 
to Coornhert, who, however, held 
more democratic principles than his 
noble contemporary. Marnix was 
a statesman, who took an active part 
in all the most important transac- 
tions of the day ; he was an accom- 
omnes courtier, an unrivalled scho- 
ar,and,at the same time, an eloquent 
satirist. True to his device— Repos 
ailleurs’—the whole of his life was 
spent in the active service of his 
native country: he drew up the 
famous manifesto of the Dutch 
barons against the Spanish tyranny 
in 1565, was obliged in consequence 
to fly his country, and joined the 
Prince of Orange in Germany, re- 
turned to Holland in 1571, and, un- 
til the prince’s death, may be said 
never to have left his councils, un- 
less on missions, which he executed 
with equal skill and address. After 
the murder of William, the adver- 
saries of the fallen hero carefully 
excluded his friend from all further 
Se 38m in affairs of state, and 
ie retired to Leyden, where he died 
at the age of sixty, still occupied 
with a translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures which had been entrusted to 
him by the States General of the 
Low Countries. We have nothing 
to do, at this place, with the actions 
of the statesman, but the specifica- 
tion of a few of the more important 
parts confided to Marnix will enable 
the reader to form some idea of his 
various talents. He was by turns 
treasurer of the funds subscribed 
against the Spanish tyranny, presi- 
dent of the meetings held by the 
Protestant emigrants on the Khine, 
the prince’s deputy to the States of 
Holland, sent to Haarlem to replace 
the municipal authorities, who were 
inclined to the Spaniards, entrusted 
with the command of the troops in 
Delft, Rotterdam, and Schiedam, 
taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 
used by them to negotiate a truce, 
set free at length, and actively em- 
ployed at the pacification of Ghent, 
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which he concluded and signed, 
despatched to Germany to seek pro- 
fessors for the Leyden University, 
and in the very same year sent off 
again to France, in order to look to 
the interests of his friend and master 
in his union with Charlotte of Bour- 
bon, whom he escorted to the Nether- 
lands. Before the year had expired, 
he was in England as one of the am- 
bassadors to Elizabeth, and again, in 
1581, he attended the Duke of Anjou 
to the English court, in order to sup- 
port there the unprosperous suit of 
the French prince. Three years 
before he hal been deputed by the 
States to the Diet of Worms, where 
his brilliant oratory and great learn- 
ing were equally admired, and in 
1584, as burgomaster of Antwerp 
(he had refused the title of Mar- 
grave) he defended the city bravely 
against the Duke of Parma until it 
was reduced in 1585. After this 
event he lived in retirement and par- 
tial disgrace, with the exception of 
two missions to Germany aad France 
—the latter in 1596—occupied with 
his translation of the Bible, which, 
however, he did not live to complete. 

The writings of Marnix are as 
various as the employments in which 
his life was spent. His most cele- 
brated work is his Beehive of the 
Holy Roman Church, published in 
1569, and in many respects a most 
remarkable production. It is a 
bitter satire on the uses and customs 
of the Papists, written with the 
greatest vehemence in an easy and 
agreeable style, in which he has had 
the good sense to avoid all pedantic 
display of learning, but has not been 
always equally felicitous in drawing 
the nice fine Bomar cutting irony 
and loose joking. This celebrated 
work was reprinted no less than ten 
times, and there exist still three 
German translations of it, one under 
an assumed name, by Marnix him- 
self, besides French and English 
versions. His translation of the 
Bible, as we have stated, remained 
incomplete, but his version of the 
Psalms of David is still considered 
one of the best extant. His Latin 
oration, delivered at Worms, isa mas- 
terpiece of learning and eloquence : 
its object was to induce the Emperor 
and German sovereigns to come to 
the aid of the Netherlands. Besides 
these and other writings, he kept up 
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a constant correspondence with the 
most learned men of his time ; in the 
council and the field was continually 
occupied with his literary works, 
and as a well known Dutch writer 
has observed, ‘ If we were not aware 
of the rarity of gratitude in a re- 
public, we « ihe? be astonished at 
finding no statue erected to his 
memory.* But the surrender of 
Antwerp had given much dissatis- 
faction to the public in general ; one 
defeat was enough to efface the 
remembrance of numerous past 
services: the public were in those 
days scarcely different to the many- 
headed monster of the present 
generation. 

Listen to what old Willem Meer- 
man, who wrote in those times, says 
on the subject ; it is rather alent 
ing, too, to stumble on two Dutch hu- 
morists of the same old date. ‘Mr. 
Everybody,’ says Meerman, ‘is a 
brute either with a thousand heads, 
or with no head at all, I scarcely 
know which. A stupid brute, thick- 
skulled, unreasonable, and deprived 
of all sense, like most other animals. 
It cares for nobody who does not 
flatter it, and cannot distinguish be- 
tween its master and his man; nay, 
it even hath often torn its master to 

ieces for the sake of his servant. 
tis as easily led to water as into the 
stable, and is as ready to run into 
the fire as to its litter. lt is an 
awful creature when it grows furious. 
It butteth against a stone wall until 
it makes a breach through it, or 
breaketh its ownhead. Its eyes are 
planted so deeply in its skull that it 
cannot see on either side, but only 
straight before it, and not further 
than its own nose. It standeth ever 
in its own light, and is always in- 
clined to cause its ownruin. When 
it hath cooled its rage and set fire to 
its own stable, it will lie down to 
warm itself by the ashes, and go to 
sleep, and afterwards suffer both cold 
and hunger, and groweth thus so 
tame that at last a strange driver 
cometh and casteth his halter 
about its neck and leadeth it away 
like a lamb, and having tied it 
neck and heels, he breaketh out 
its teeth, and encloseth its ugly 


* Scheltema. 
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snout in a muzzle, to prevent its 
doing by him, what it had previously 
done by its old master, and he 
cureth it so well of all its vicious 
ranks and tricks, that it is thankful 
or a mouthful of wretched hay, 
though it formerly used to trample 
its own oats under foot.’ 

The two first Dutch writers we 
found it expedient to introduce to 
our readers, were both zealous Pro- 
testants, men of high descent, and 
friends and adherents of the Prince 
of Orange; we must now make 
known two writers of another stamp, 
equally meritorious themselves, but 
in social position and by education 
belonging to quite a different class 
from that of Seeiie and Coornhert, 
the latter of whom was, however, 
their personal friend. 

Roemer Visscher and Hendrik 
Laurenszoon Spieghel were both 
Dutch merchants, good Catholics, 
and clevermen. Travel and educa- 
tion had freed them from the narrow- 
minded prejudices of their con- 
temporaries, and they sought their 
friends among the most enlightened 
of the opposite party in religion 
and politics. They are particularl 
worthy our notice as forming, with 
the two above-mentioned authors, 
the connecting link between the bar- 
barism of former times, and the days 
of Hooft and Vondel, the golden age 
of Dutch literature, which reached 
the highest degree of prosperity 
about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury. Visscher, as well as Spieghel, 
belonged to that class of merchant 
princes in the Netherlands, whose 
delight it was to spend their super- 
fluous treasures and leisure hours on 
the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences.t Visscher was born in 
1547, and died somewhere about 
1620—the precise date of his death 
being rather uncertain. He de- 
lighted in playing the part of a mu- 
nificent patron of the arts, was a 
member of the Amsterdam Chamber 
of Rhetoricians, and gained from his 
friends and admirers the title of the 
Dutch Martial, of which he, perhaps, 
was not entirely unworthy. The 
greater part of his writings consists 
of epigrams in the taste and style of 


Staatk, Nederl. ii. 72. 
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the Latin poet, somewhat defective 
in versification, and witty, but coarse 
in their expression. Hooft, Dousa, 
and others, have been loud in ex- 
tolling him, but we doubt, if we 
should be justified in raking up 
the ashes of his now forgotten works, 
and should scarcely have mentioned 
him here, were it not that his name 
appears in every Dutch history of 
literature at the side of Spieghel’s, 
and that another reason, besides 
his literary merits, makes it neces- 
sary not to consign him to entire 
oblivion. Visscher was an amiable 
but eccentric man, and the father of 
two fair daughters, whose acquaint- 
ance we shall make in Hooft’s 
castle. The lovely Tesselschaede (we 
shall later explain this barbarous 
name, which she owed to a whim of 
her father) and her no less amiable 
sister perhaps induced the great men 
whose friends they were to celebrate 
their father in a somewhat exagge- 
tated strain. Visscher was in fact, in 
some degree like Falstaff, not only 
witty himself, but the cause of wit 
in others, and though scarcely im- 
mortal as a poet, claims a place 
amidst the most distinguished pa- 
trons of letters, being at the same 
time himself the father of two grace- 
‘ul muses. 

His friend Spieghel was by two 
years his junior. He, too, was, as 
we have stated, a merchant and a 
wealthy man, entirely addicted to 
the elegant pursuits of literature, 
and so averse from any interference 
in public matters, that he remained 
deaf to all offers made him by the 
government, and even velenvel: pay- 
ing the fines inflicted for a refusal, 
to accepting any public office. 

Spieghel’s merits as a literary 
man were very great. He was the 
careful editor of the chronicles of 
Melis Stoke, the refiner of his native 
language in many respects; and as 
a prose writer, in his Dialogue on 
Dutch Literature, learned without 
affectation, and equally eloquent and 
sensible. As a didactic poet, in his 
Hertespiegel (‘Mirror of the Heart’), 
written in rhymed Alexandrines— 
since his day, until very lately, the 
only measure accepted by the Dutch 
critics in the higher branches of 

try—his merits are of another 
escription. He sings ‘the happi- 
ness derived from virtue,’ and 
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managed to overcome the difficulty of 
rendering the ideas, and even the ex- 
pressions, of Plato and other ancient 
sages in the still imperfect language 
of his native country. This task 
was no trifle; and if we take up his 
work, we are of course startled by 
frequently meeting with composite 
words of” some dozen syllables or 
more, most artistically strung toge- 
ther, but awful to pronounce! 
Nevertheless, the poem, divided 
into seven books, or cantos, each 
named after a different muse, has 
much that is praiseworthy in its 
construction. The tone is naturally 
moral and temperate, and the lan- 
guage in general chaste and easy. 
Spieghel, too, was zealous in con- 
demning the installation of all the 
heathen gods on the Dutch Par- 
nassus. They were, as he justly ob- 
served, at home neither in the 
country nor the hearts of the people, 
and as long as he lived, he was 
enabled to restrain a ridiculous cus- 
tom, which, however, revived in full 
vigour towards the end of the suc- 
ceeding century. Besides his longer 
poem, Spieghel wrote a great many 
minor ones, principally on moral 
subjects, which afford proof both 
of his command over the language, 
and of his sound principles and 
enlightened views. He died in 
1612, and lived to hail the rising 
genius of Hooft and of the other 
eminent men belonging to the Eliza- 
bethan period of Dutch literature. 

We have now got over the more 
barren and wearisome part of our 
survey, and may quit the field 
for a period, and seek repose in 
yonder castle. There is a goodly 
company assembled within its pre- 
cincts — Hooft, the historian and 
poet; Vondel, the Dutch Shak- 
speare; Father Cats, the quaint old 
satirist; the fair widow Tessels- 
chaede, and her learned suitor and 
admirer, Van Baarle; Reaial, the 
Prince’s Secretary; Constantine 
Huijgens, the courtier, the poet, 
and philosopher; and others too 
numerous to name, but stars of the 
first magnitude in the literary hemi- 
sphere. We have all visited the 
ruined castles on the banks of the 
Rhine; let us prepare for an ex- 
cursion to an ancient stronghold on 
the shores of the Zuyderzee. 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 


Renee. y may have spent 
many weeks in Paris—you may 
have perambulated its stony streets 
during the leafy month of June, or 
the furnace-like period of July or 
August, but if you have not been 
there during the celebrated Jour de 
l'An, you have not seen Paris. 

It is at that period that the gay 
capital puts on its motley—that the 
world is literally out of doors, the 
“7 buying, the few selling. 

The city is a vast fair. From 
the Madeleine tothe Hotel de Ville, 
lining the Boulevards and the main 
thoroughfares, are serried ranks of 
booths, small wooden structures 
erected in a few hours, where, during 
the New Year week, the lower 
classes carry on a brisk trade, selling 
all manner of wares, for the most 
part suitable for presents. Permis- 
sion to erect these booths is accorded 
by the police, the locality being 
granted free of cost ; and itis worthy 
of remark, that their proprietors 
live in these small tenements, which, 


— the late very severe weather, 
2 


must have been far from pleasant. 

Every kind of conceivable lottery 
is carried on by these dealers to 
induce people to purchase. Some 
booths are fantastically dressed with 
flags, surmounted by a huge stuffed 
zyoose. These are particularly popu- 
Gee. Inside on two shelves are 
ranged geese and rabbits waiting to 
be won by adventurous bourgeois, 
who eagerly compete for these 

rizes. The game is so managed, 

owever, that it is very seldom that 
a goose is knocked down. 

t is on New Year's eve that the 
full tide of buying and selling is at 
its height. During the afternoon, 
and far into the night, the people 
seem intenton making purchases, and 
the streets present a population of 

rters, men and women, high and 
ow, staggering under the weight of 
innumerable packages of all sizes and 
shapes. This arisesfromtheuniversal 
custom of making presents at this 
period, which extends through all 
classes of society. 

An attempt was made to divert 
the current of many of these étrennes 
this year from the servants to the 

oor, the tradesmen and smaller 

ealers of provisions having been 


advised by the police to give the 
amount of their New Year's gifts 
to the City poor boxes, but I could 
not hear that this advice had been 
much followed. 

The grand New Year's ball at 
the Opera was as usual thronged by 
a large company of merry maskers, 
who certainly, according to appear- 
ances, acted upon the whilosopbiedl 
certainty that there is no time like 
the present for either pleasure or 
repentance. 

Encore un an qui s’envole 

Vers le gouffre du trépas, 

Unan que le tems nous vole 

Et qu'il ne nous rendra pas. 
The boxes at the Opera were 
filled with ladies in dominoes, who 
were curiously gazing on the wild 
scene below. The emperor’s box, 
which is as gorgeous as crimson 
velvet and innumerable golden bees 
can make it, was tenanted by a large 
party of court people, who enjoyed 
the fun amazingly. 

I witnessed the reception at the 
Tuileries on New Year's day. The 
attendance was extremely numerous, 
but the levée was composed, with 
very few exceptions, of the civil and 
military officers of state, and officers 
of the army, whose name is legion. 
The uniforms were splendid, and 
the show was in this respect satis- 
factory. The equipages, however, 
were extremely mean, the carriages 
being mostly small citadines drawn 
by one horse. The aristocracy of 
France were not represented on this 
occasion ; and as a French gentle- 
man said to me, ‘ C’est tout Ba- 
tard ;’ but, added he, when I sought 
further information, for we were in 
a public place, ‘ il faut parlez douce- 
ment.’ 

The emperor is certainly not 
popular. I saw him drive out of the 

uileries with the empress in a 
sledge. He passed through crowds 
of people, but the only sign made 
was a dull, curious kind of stare, 
which might be interpreted, ‘ Who 
in the worldare you?” And on New 
Year’s Eve, when he stood at the 
balcony of the Tuileries, while the 
bands were serenading him, the ¢ 
of ‘ Vive l’Empereur,’ which, accord- 
ing to the Moniteur, was heard 
from all sides, proceeded from only 
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a few soldiers immediately under 
the balcony. 

And yet it must be admitted that 
Napoleon III. is doing his utmost 
to become popwar. Atthe Imperial 
Manufactory of Porcelain at Sévres, 
I observed several workmen en- 
gaged exclusively in making me- 
dallions of the Emperor and 
Empress. They were of various 
sizes, and many hundreds were 
ranged on shelves awaiting their 
turn to be submitted to the ordeal 
of the furnace, a process which I 
dare say many Frenchmen would 
not be sorry to see the Emperor 
himself undergo. 

These medallions are liberally 
distributed throughout France, and 
thus, at the national expense, the 
Sévres workmen minister to the 
Emperor’s popularity. By the way, 
I may mention that the formerly 
‘inatkd show-rooms in this estab- 


lishment are shorn of their glory. 
The Emperor has removed all the 
finest pieces of china to his palaces, 
and the gaps have not yet been 
filled up by new creations. 

But it ism Paris that Napoleon ITT. 


is endeavouring to win his great 
Lo oomph by making that already 
noble city a world-wonder in the 
way of capitals; and fresh demoli- 
tions and alterations are planned, 
which, if carried out, will greatly 
improve the northern parts of the 
metropolis. The Théitre Francaise 
is to form one side of a vast square, 
and a new street between the Rue 
de Rivoli and the Boulevard des 
Italiens is projected, which is to be 
entitled Rue de l'Impératrice. 

All these improvements, which are 
estimated to cost 6,000,000/., are in 
active operation. The extension of 
the Rue de Rivoli to the Hotel de 
Ville is expected to be completed in 
a few months, and this street, which 
will be three miles long, will un- 
doubtedly be one of the finest in the 
world. it is gratifying to find that 
the demolition necessary to this im- 
provement has spared the elegant 
and very interesting tower of Saint 
Jacques la Boucherie, which will oc- 
cupy the centre of a square, one of 
the sides of which will be formed 
by the Rue Rivoli. 

The Emperor, however, has not 
been unmindful of himself in plan- 
ning these improvements, Bearing 
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in mind that his safety, if not his 
actual existence as a sovereign, de- 
pends on the military, he has con- 
structed, immediately behind the 
Hotel de Ville, huge barracks, at a 
cost of 450,000/., capable of contain- 
ing 12,000 men, who can thus easily 
command the not very Imperial 
quarter of the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

In fact, beneath the thin veil of 
security, it is easy to perceive that 
the monarch and his courtiers are ill 
at ease; and that it is only because 
the strictest police authority is en- 
forced that quiet prevails. 

I attended the courts of justice 
one day, and during the time I was 
present in the Tribunal Correction- 
elle, two cases were tried which cast 
not a little light on the state of 
affairs in France. The onewas that of 
aman in the rank of tradesman, who, 
for having spoken disrespectfully of 
the Emperor, was cunieomed to 
three months’ imprisonment and 
costs, which amounted to fifty francs ; 
the other, and the more grievous, 
was that of a lady, a widow 
withal, who having opened a school 
in the provinces without the pre- 
vious sanction of the police, was 
condemned to pay a fine of 100 
francs, and to be deprived of the 
wrivilege of keeping a school in 
future. This case seemed so mon- 
strous, that I was at the trouble of 
looking at the report of it in the 
Gazette des Tribunauz, thinking, 
and indeed hoping, that I might 
have misunderstood the sentence, or 
crime. But no, I had not; and the 
report agreed in every respect with 
what I had heard. 

Surely the day will yet come 
when the bees which powder 
the newly decorated halls of the 
Palais de Justice will turn out to 
have stings as well as wings. The 
oppressive espionage of the police is 
carried to an extent which could 
scarcely be credited in this free 
country. The very cards and hand- 
bills thrust into your hand in the 
streets, advertising shops and goods, 
are required to have Sureté de Police 
stamped on them before they are 
issued, as a guarantee that they cir- 
culate no information prejudicial to 
the stability of the Empire. 

The restoration of the exquisite 
chapelle of St. Louis, in the ‘Palais 
de Justice, is nearly completed. 
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When finished, it will be one of the 


richest ecclesiastical gems in Europe, 
and it is greatly to be desired that 
it may not be spoiled by tawdry de- 
corations in connexion with the ser- 
vice of the Romish church. 

The Pantheon, which, when I 
saw it last, in 1848, was filled with 
troops, is now devoted to church 
purposes ; and was, on the occasion 
of my visit, being dressed up for the 
féte of St. Geneviéve, the patron 
saint of Paris. Most amusing was 
it to witness the manufacture of a 
gigantic crown, destined to be sus- 
pended from the dome. 

The materials of this Imperial 
device were composed of straw and 
horse-hair, and were, as 1 ventured 
to tell the artificers, happy emblems 
of the instability of the State. 
Several persons overheard my re- 
mark, and more than one acquiesced 
in its justice. Indeed, it is easy to 
perceive that the Parisians, with all 
their outward hilarity and love of 
amusement, are labouring under 
much discontent; and if you talk to 
them carefully, you will soon find 
that they regard London with en- 
vious eyes, despite its fogs and 
smoke. Ina song which I picked 
up on the quais near Notre Dame, 
and which, it is to be presumed, 
escaped the vigilance of the police, I 
found these words, whick show 
plainly the state of feeling— 

Peuples qui véjetez sous un joug qui 
vous pese, 

Voyez Londres ! voyez la capitale An- 
glaise. 

The thirst for political informa- 
tion, which is so sparingly provided 
by the press, is beyond conception. 
At the theatres, between the acts, 
the favourite entr’acte is discarded, 
as soon as the announcement is 
heard, ‘ Za Patrie, Journal du Soir, 
Depeche Télégraphique de U Orient,’ 
and so great is the sale of the papers, 
that, in a few minutes, you would 
fancy that the laughing parterre 
had been turned into a grave meet- 
ing of politicians. And, as may be 
supposed, the only return obtained 
for their purchase, is a doubtful mo- 
dicum of news respecting the move- 
gg of the allied fleets in the Black 

ea. 

The love of war is as strong as 
ever among the French. When I 
visited Napoleon’s tomb in’ the 
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Church of the Invalides, which is a 
lory to the nation, I heard parties 
eclaiming against the degeneracy 

of their present rulers. In Ais time, 

said they, the war would have been 
terminated long ago. I have said 
that this tomb is a glory to the na- 
tion: let me not be misunderstood ; 
as a work of art it isa glory, but as 

a monument, recording the deeds of 

the man whose ashes it enshrines, it 

is a disgrace and a reproach. For 

if it be the object and business of a 

monument to tell the truth, assur- 

edly that of Napoleon does not fulfil 
these conditions. Surrounding the 
crypt is a circular gallery, of Carrara 
marble, on which are ten bas-relief, 
intended to illustrate the leading 
features in the life of Napoleon. 
But what can be said for the fidelity 
of these representations, when we 
read, under one depicting the em- 
your seated on a throne, his head 
vearing a shining crown, and point- 
ing, with both hands, to a long list 
of the public works executed by his 
orders, these words: ‘ Partout ot 
mon régne a passé il a laissé des 
traces durables de son bienfait ;’ and 
under another, ‘J’ai excité toutes 
les emulations, récompensé tous les 
mérites, et reculé les limites de la 
loire.’ The ashes of this much- 
auded hero are not yet in their final 
resting-place, which is a sarcophagus 
of rag wee beautiful aa por- 
phyry» brought from Finland. 
hey still remain in a small side 
chapel, in the original coffin, between 
sixty flags taken at the battle of 

Austerlitz. Under the coffin are the 

sword which Napoleon used on that 

occasion, the hat which he wore at 
the battle of Eylau, the collar of the 

Legion of Honour, borrowed, by the 

way, by the present Emperor, on 

the day of his marriage; and the 
gold crown presented by the citizens 
of Cherbourg. 

It is not very self-gratulatory to 
look on all the splendour of this mo- 
nument, and to think that our Wel- 
lington remains, and is likely to re- 
main, in obscurity, under the dome 
of St. Paul’s. And yet so utterl 
unable are we to execute any wor 
of art, whether monument or build- 
ing, which shall be creditable to us, 
that perhaps ’tis as well that no at- 
tempt should be made to do further 
honour to Napoleon’s victor. 
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Beyond one or two works of a 
solid nature, by Guizot and Thiers, 
including a History of Florence by 
the latter, all the books issuing from 
the French press are of the most 
ephemeral kind. 

There are thousands of books sold 
on New-year's day, but they are 
mostly of the lightest description of 
literature; the wonderful Dumas 
being, as usual, one of the most pro- 
lific contributors. Besides his no- 
vels he has started a journal, en- 
titled the Mousquetaire, in a recent 
number of which appears the follow- 
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ing amusing letter from Lamar- 
tine :— 


Mon cHER Dumas,—Vous avez ap- 
pris que j'etais devenu votre abonné, et 
vous me demandez mon avis sur votre 
journal. J’en ai un sur les choses hu- 
maines ; je n’en ai point sur les miracles, 
Vous étes surhumain: mon avis sur 
vous, c'est un point d’exclamation ! 

On avait cherché le mouvement per- 
pétuel, vous avez fait mieux, vous avez 
crée l’étonnement perpétuel. Adieu, 
vivez, c'est & dire, écrivez; je suis lA 
pour lire. LAMARTINE, 

Paris, 20 Decembre, 1853, 


DECLINE AND FALL OF THE CORPORATION OF LONDON, 


THE CORPORATION AS CONSERVATORS OF THE THAMES, 


HEN King James I.,—the 

story is in Fuller's Worthies,— 
in some childish pet with the Cit 
of London, threatened to carry his 
court to another part of the country, 
* Your Majesty,’ answered the Lord 
Mayor, ‘may remove your court at 
your pleasure, but, thank God, you 
cannot remove the river Thames.’ 
In our present paper we shall see 
how far this just estimation of the 
value of our noble stream has influ- 
enced its appointed guardians in 
more modern times. 

In considering the capability and 
efficiency of any administrative 
body, we can hardly go wrong in 
judging by its results. If the work 
it was set to do has been left un- 
done, or done badly, we may be 
sure that the administrators are in- 
competent. They have been deficient 
either in will, or in capacity, or in 
power. The institution has failed, 
either in spirit or in means. To our 
view, therefore, it is not the written 
rule, but the existing fact, which is 
important. Our last article pro- 
ceeded upon this induction. We 
stated, as a fact patent to everybody, 
that, under the present constitution 
of the City municipality, the con- 
stituency,its foundation, is becoming 
weaker every day; we left it to be 
inferred, as a necessary consequence, 
that the very spirit of such a system 
must be at variance with that of the 
time; and we pointed out some ob- 
stacles to any revivification of the 
decrepit frame. 


We shall continue to pursue this 
mode of inguiry. If on examining 
the present state of the river 
Thames, we find that its banks have 
been permitted to decay, that en- 
croachments have been made upon 
its shore, that its channel is impaired 
by shoals, that the waterway is im- 
properly contracted, that its landing- 
places are insuflicient for passengers 
or merchandise, and that its impu- 
rity is pernicious to health, we shall 
not be turned from the inevitable 
conclusion, by learning that the 
working staff of keepers, the har- 
bour-masters, water-bailifis, and 
their following, have been men of 
energy and ability ; or by hearing 
of conflicting jurisdictions, or by 
reading any debate regulations. 
We may commend the zeal of the 
officials, we may deplore the rivalry 
of authorities, we may acknowledge 
the wisdom of the rules; but none 
the less shall we say that the go- 
vernors appointed to watch and 
keep the river, the conservators of 
the Thames, have failed in their 
duty, and cannot be trusted in fu- 
ture. 

It will be convenient, however, to 
see, preliminarily, in what way the 
Corporation of London acquired its 
right to the conservancy, and what 
are the authorities which interfere 
with its full exercise. 

In the first place, the Crown pos- 
sesses, by prerogative, sovereign ju- 
risdiction over all seas and navigable 
rivers, encompassing or flowing 
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through its dominions, and the pro- 
perty in the soil, up to high-water 
ek. All lands, also, belong to 
the Crown, which are either thrown 
up above the water, or deserted by 
it, except where, in the last case, the 
increase of coast has been too gra- 
dual to be marked. From hence 
arise two separate systems of 
management. The Board of Admi- 
ralty looks to the laws of navigation, 
and to the preservation of ports and 
havens, with especial powers in the 
vicinity of royal docks and arse- 
nals ;* while the Commissioners of 
Land Revenues watch over the 
shores of seas and rivers, and pre- 
vent encroachments. In the Thames 
the former authority exercises a con- 
trol over the mooring-chains off the 
dockyards at Deptford and Wool- 
wich, and the latter is, at this time, 
claiming, as Crown property, the 
soil of the bed between high and low 
water-mark, 

Secondly, the ancient guild of 
seamen, known as the Corporation 
of the Trinity House, incorporated 
by Henry VIIL., and of which Sir 
Hersy Spert, captain of the Harry- 
grace-a-Dieu, was the first master, 
possesses, under various charters 
and statutes, the ordering of the pi- 
lotage of the Thames, and also the 
exclusive ballasting of all ships with 
the soil of its bed, the latter of which 
privileges will be found to have no 
small bearing upon our present sub- 


ject. 

Thirdly, the dockmasters of the 
various docks have, under their spe- 
cial acts, authority over the mooring, 
&e., of ships, within a certain dis- 
tance of the dock-gates. There are 
also some private claims to —— 
grounds, which are tolerated, al- 
though believed to be unfounded. 

But, fourthly, it is upon the Cor- 
poration of London that the conser- 
vancy of the Thames, as a navigable 
river, and the supervision of the 

rt, have long mainly devolved. 
fn our last paper we mentioned a 
charter of the 8th Richard I., by 
which that King granted the re- 
moval of all wears and kidells 
erected in the channel of the stream. 
At that time and for ages after- 


* 54 Geo. TIL, c. 159. 
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wards, the river was celebrated for 
its fish. Even so late as the middle 
of the last century Roger Griffiths, 
then water-bailiff, gives a list of its 
finny treasures, which might extract 
a sigh from the pleasant author of 
that ancient and modern fish-tattle, 
which lately enlivened our pages. 
The wears and kidellst in question 
were constructed by private parties, 
for the purpose of taking the fish, 
plier the far-famed salmon ; 
and their maintenance was sanc- 
tioned by the payment of rents or 
tolls to the Constable of the Tower. 
King Richard's charter recites the 
testimony of Hubert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to the detriment done 
by these wears, releases the tolls ac- 
cruing from them, and orders their 
removal, for the benefit of the City 
of London and of the whole realm. 
The order, however, appears to have 
been inoperative, for it is repeated 
with a similar recital, in charters of 
John, including Magna Charta, of 
Henry III., and of Edward ITI. 
And we observe that the citizens 
had once a strange partner in their 
inconvenience, for there is still ex- 
tant a writ of Henry IIT., addressed 
to the Sheriff of London, requirin 
him to provide ‘ one iron muzzle an 
one strong chain, for the white bear 
which the king has had lately sent 
him, out of Norway, and also a long 
cord, to hold the same bear, when he 
is fishing in the Thames.’ 

So far we find but very faint 
traces of any civic jurisdiction over 
the river, while the leasing of wears 
by the king’s keeper of the Tower 
can hardly be regarded otherwise 
than as an act of ownership on the 
part of the Crown. But we now 
advance a step further. The statute 
17 Richard I1., c. 9, after mention- 
ing previous edicts for the preser- 
vation of salmon in the Thames and 
other rivers, appoints the justices of 
the peace for the adjoining counties 
to be conservators{ of the latter for 
that purpose ; and in respect of the 
Thames enacts, that because the re- 
moval of wears had been before 
granted to the citizens of London, 
the mayor or warden of the City 
shall have therein the like conser- 


+ Kidellus: machina piscatoria ad salmones intercipiendos. Ducange. 
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vancy to that elsewhere assigned to 
the justices. It will be seen that 
the fish are still the first objects of 
this conservancy, that the naviga- 
tion is not mentioned, and that no 
title is recognised in the City, 
directly or indirectly, to the soil of 
the river. 

But soon a new charter, 23 Henry 
VI.,* granted to the Corporation all 
common soil, encroachments, streets 
and ways, in the City and suburbs, 
and in the waters of Thames within 
the limits of the City. Then, by 
statute 4 Henry VII., c. 15, the 
mayor of London is to have the 
same conservancy over creeks, and 
over the ground as far as the water 
ebbs and flows, as he has over the 
river itself. The act 1 Elizabeth, 
ec. 17, is an Act for the Preservation 
of Fish, which, after appointing 
fence months, and defining unlawful 
nets, requires the Lord ii h Ad- 
miral, the Lord Mayor of Toniien. 
and all other conservators, to en- 
force these protective rules within 
their several jurisdictions. Still, the 
reader sees that the fish are treated 
as the first objects of care. But un- 
der Elizabeth the conservancy of 
the Thames was distinctly held to 
extend tothe navigation,a protracted 
dispute on the point between the 
Admiralty and the City having been 
decided in favour of the latter. And 
in the four years, 1515-18, by virtue 
of this authority, the civic function- 
aries had before removed seventy- 
nine sets of fishing apparatus, as 
impeding the navigation. All doubts 
were finally set at rest by the charter 
3 James Xs which recognises the 
prescriptive right of the City to en- 
joy the office of bailiff and conser- 
vator of the Thames and Medway, 
and upon all banks, shores, and 
wharfs of the same. This charter 
was confirmed by one of the 14th 
Charles I., which also granted to the 
City all buildings and encroachments 
made within its limits, upon waste 
lands, and upon the water of Thames. 
Finally, all these rights and grants 
were recognised and confirmed in 
the great Inspeximus charter of the 
15 Charles Il. 
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These then are the parties exer- 
cising a control over the river: the 
Crown, through the Admiralty and 
the Land Revenue Commission, the 
Trinity House, the Dock Com- 
panies (very limited), and the Cor- 
poration of London. In the latter 
part of the last century the civic 
parliament delegated its authority 
to a committee, now consisting of 
one councillor for each ward, and a 
certain proportion of aldermen, and 
called the hames Navigation Com- 
mittee. The perquisites attached, 
of which more hereafter, make its 
seats desirable; but a rotation of 
service established by the Common 
Council, defeats at once the intrigues 
of cupidity and the claims of ability. 
The Harbour-masters, four in num- 
ber, appointed by the Lord Mayor 
on the certificate of the Trinity 
Elder Brethren, are under the rule 
of this Committee, and enforce its 
by-laws for the regulation of the 

rt, under sanction of Acts of Par- 
iament.t| We will accept its own 
statement of its duties in this 
ry. as presented some time ago 
to the Dock Committee of the House 
of Commons. 


In their character of conservators of 
the Thames, the City of London have 
the control and regulation of the fish- 
eries, the seizing unlawful nets, regu- 
lating watermen and lightermen em- 
ployed on the river, and the shipping in 
the port, and fixing posts in the river 
for the convenience of such shipping ; 
removing obstructions occasioned by 
wears and steps; cleansing the river; 
directing in what places and in what 
manner ballast shall be taken ; repairing 
its banks and breaches; licensing and 
permitting wharfs, piers, and other in- 
nocent projections, and receiving rents 
therefor, and removing such as are un- 
licensed ; erecting and maintaining pub- 
lic stairs, and removing illegal ones; 
giving orders respecting floats; granting 
licences to erect mills and water-works ; 
and holding courts of conservancy and 
punishing offenders. 


Great cry here, reader, very great 
cry indeed ; for of course this parad- 
ing of duties by the conservators im- 
= that they have been duly per- 

ormed. Need you be surprised if 


* This charter is said to have been invalidated by the Parliamentary resump- 
tion, 28 Henry VI. ; but supposing this to be the case, it was revived 20 Henry 


VI1., and confirmed 14 Charles I. 


+ 39 George ITI, c, 69; and 10 George IV., c, 124, 
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ou meet with the proverbial result ? 

fore concluding this paper, you 
will probably begin to marvel that 
there is now any Thames to con- 
serve; you will wonder that the 
channel is not silted up; London- 
bridge high and dry as that lesser 
arch over a tributary at Rochester, 
which has been heard of in our law- 
courts ;* Woolwich Arsenal a ruin, 
Gravesend a wilderness, and Herne 
Bay an obscure inland village. For 
Father Thames, irreverently placed 
upon more stools than one, has 
lh literally come to the ground. 
And were it not for the same per- 
severing vitality, which has been 
humorously described as triumphing 
even over the impossibilities of an 
English seventy-four, we might not 
now be writing of the Port of Lon- 
don, for the very sufficient reason 
that London had no port to write 
about. 

Thanks, however, to the power of 
self-preservation inherent in any- 
thing of worth, no efforts have yet 
availed to prevent the Thames from 
being a navigable river. Nay, con- 
sidering the constancy of those ef- 
forts, we may even congratulate the 
venerable stream on having an- 
swered nobly to the increasing de- 
mands upon its resources. We must 
now, for a few minutes, reluctantly 
trouble our readers to observe the 
past and present amount of those 
demands. Reluctantly, for, writing 
ourselves under the benumbing 
weight of several ponderous ‘ Blue 
Books,’ and having a mental sensa- 
tion of that physical pressing to 
death with which our ancestors loved 
to annoy their recusant felons, we 
shall be as sparing as possible of our 
Arabic tokens. Fortunately, very 
few figures will be needed for our 
purpose. In the year 1795, it is 
said that about 11,000 vessels of all 
sorts entered the port of London.f 
Let the reader now contemplate 
these two lines of figures,t showing 
the number and tonnage of the ship- 
ping entering the same port in two 


Shipping entering the Port. 
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recent years, exclusive of fishing 
“ak 





No. of Ave 
Year, dion. Tonnage. cian 
1836 | 26,075 | 3,838,799 147 
1851||} 31,353 | 5,293,177 168°8 


It will be remembered that these 
numbers refer only to vessels en- 
tering the ‘port. Those quitting it 
would of course be about as nu- 
merous, and therefore in estimating 
the whole amount of navigation, we 
may double the above figures, ex- 
cept in the case of average tonnage. 
Within these fifteen years, then, 
this shipping has increased one-fifth 
in aalee and one-seventh in 
average tonnage ; but a little reflec- 
tion is necessary to perceive the full 
significance of these figures. The 
increase of tonnage has not been 
equable over the whole of the ship- 
ping concerned. Some kinds of 
craft, the colliers for instance, have 
been almost stationary in general 
burden ; and of course other classes 
have increased in a larger proportion 
than that shown above; thus the 
steam-vessels engaged in the home 
trade, while advancing in number 
only from 954 in 1836, to 964 in 
1851, have, during the same period, 
increased in average burden from 
223 tons to 321, or by nearly one- 
half. And we doubt not that, by 
pursuing this process of elimina- 
tion, we should find that the rise in 
the general tonnage has been mainly 
due to the greater burden of the 
largest class of vessels, and conse- 
quently, that there is all the more 
need for preserving as great a depth 
as possible in the navigable channel 
of the river. 

But this is not all that is suggested 
by the above comparison. The 
river-steamboats, not plying beyond 
the Nore and Ramsgate, are not in- 
cluded init. "We may presume that 
many of our city friends have made 


* Rex v. Montagu; 4 Barnwall and Cresswell, 589. 

+ Report : Port of London, 1836. p. 20. 

+ House of Commons Sessional Papers, 1846, No. 70; and 1852, No. 359. 

§ The number of fishing vessels in 1835 was 4483. 

|| Lest it be supposed that the Great Exhibition increased the amounts this 
year, we may mention that they had been even greater in one or two previous ones. 
We quote this as the latest we have at hand. 
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a trip to Margate or Herne-bay in 


that handsome vessel, the City of 


Canterbury. - They may be startled 
to learn that the boat plying under 
that name some years ago, although, 
according to the old measurement, 
only rating at 252 tons, was five feet 
longer, and but sixteen inches less 
wide than the well known Dread- 
nought at Greenwich, a ninety-gun 
ship. Such a boat, therefore, while 
requiring comparatively a small 
depth, will occupy as large a space 
of water as a merchantman of the 
first rate. Now we need not appeal 
to any Blue Book to convince our 
London readers of the vast increase 
in the number of the river-steamers 
since 1836. Some large and some 
small, Stars and Diamonds, Nymphs, 
Naiads, and Watermen, every one 
must know how the gay and rapid 

leasure-boats crowd the stream 

uring the summer-months. They 
would of themselves be sufficient to 
demand the keeping open of the 
broadest possible extent of water- 


way. 
till this is not all. The steam- 
tugs, like the excursion-boats, are 
not reckoned in the above figures. 
All who have been down the river 
know how numerous they are. 
Many must have witnessed that por- 
tentous spectacle, a huge Indiaman, 
with one tug towing ce in front, 
and two others lashed one on each 
side of her mighty hull. The breadth 
occupied by such a combination is 
often not less than 110 feet. Then 
again the attention of our pleasure- 
seekers can hardly fail to have been 
arrested by that splendid fleet of 
screw-steamers, always lying not far 
below London-bridge. <A novelty 
they are, but already a great fact. 
And although the screw, in its in- 
creasing application, is not unlikely 
to diminish the employment of tugs, 
yet in the mean time the length of 
these fine vessels requiring a greater 
spaceto swing them, affords a further 
reason for maintaining as broad as 
possible a waterway. 

We may seem to enforce a very 
simple truism, in thus arguing the 
importance of preserving the depth 
and width of the navigation. But 
in the history of the subject we have 
encountered such a mass of blind 
content with things as they are, so 
much perverse underrating of mis- 
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chief, and so much interested mis- 
representation, that our remarks are 
not so superfluous as they may 
appear, And nowwill ourreaders be- 
lieve, that while the breadth of the 
waterway has not been increased, 
the depth of water in several im- 
portant places, and within quite 
a recent period, has positively 
diminished ? 

The obstructions of the navigable 
channel divide themselves naturally 
into the two classes of fixed and 
floating; the first including both 
those arising in the bed of the river, 
as shoals and banks, and those pro- 
jected from its shores, as piers and 

ardways; and the second compris- 
ing the vessels moored in the stream 
to unload, and the lighters lying at 
the various wharfs. Of the state of 
our river in all these respects in 
1836, we possess ample evidence in 
the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Port of 
London. And weare able to gather 
an account of its subsequent condi- 
tion, from, among other quarters, 
the report of the Thames Naviga- 
tion Committee of the Corporation 
in 1842, that of the Tidal Harbours 
Commission in 1846, from the eyi- 
dence given before the present City 
Commission, and, we may add, from 
our own inspection. 

In the first of these years, 1836, 
Captain Bullock, R.N., of the hy- 
drographic department of the Ad- 
miralty, thus enumerated the princi- 
pal shoals in the upper portion of the 
river below bridge, Any tolerable 
map of London will enable the 
reader to follow the description, 


In the Lower Pool there is the Lime- 
kiln Shoal, which projects about one-third 
across the river; that is just below the 
Limekiln Dock ; itis just in the entrance 
of the Lower Pool; it narrows the na- 
vigable waterway considerably. The 
next is the Whiting Shoal in Limehouse 
Reach, which extends the whole way 
across the river, except a very narrow 
channel, so intricate that it is not navig- 
able; you can only carry eight feet 
water over the shoal at low-water spring- 
tides, and {consequently large ships can 
never pass up till half-tide. There is 
another, a shelf in Greenwich Reach, 
called Saunders Ness Shelf, on the oppo- 
site side to Greenwich. In Blackwall 
Reach is the Middle Ground, that has 
no other name; it is of considerable ex- 
tent, and is also in the way of general 
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navigation. Bugsby’s Hole is one of 
the worst reaches in the river, having an 
extensive shelf on either side, as well as 
a middle ground; the one just below 
Blackwall Point, leading down to Mill 
Place, and the other extends from Lea 
River to Hookness, the lower part of the 
reach. In the upper part of Woolwich 
Reach there are severally Charlton Shoal, 
Cooper’s Ledge, and Ham Shelf, which 
latter literally extends from Hookness to 
below Ham Shelf. Forty years ago the 
passage was to the north shore; that is 
now entirely shut up, and the deep 
water is on the south side. Below 
Woolwich is the Bell Water-gate Shelf. 
In the upper part of Galleon’s Reach is 
Galleon’s Ness Shelf ; on the south side 
it is shelved from the Arsenal to Mar- 
garet or Maggot Ness Point. In Bark- 
ing Reach there is Barking Shelf on the 
north, a shelf on the south, below Mag- 
got Ness, and Barking Middle in the 
centre of the river; and at the lower 
part, connecting with Halfway Reach, 
on the south, is the Leather Bottle 
Shoal ; there is a shoal also on the north, 
in Halfway Reach, that was caused by a 
breach in the walls many years ago. 
Here the river begins to be wider, and 
the shoals change their character to sea- 
sand.—Report; Port of London, p. 59. 


The whole Pool at this time (says 
Captain Bullock) was ‘excavated 
into holes and hills.’ Both there 
and below, the mischief had sensibl 
increased within a recent period, 
and was still increasing. ‘There is 
less water over the Pool,’ is the 
account of an old river pilot (idid., 
p. 74), ‘than there used to be 
twenty-six years ago. [have known 
West-Indiamen of seventeen feet 
water deliver at Fresh Wharf, which 
is Old London Bridge. It is now 
dry.’ At the royal moorings off 
Deptford, where seventy-fours used 
formerly to lie, the convict hulks 
were constantly aground (ib., p. 222). 
The Government wharfs at Wool- 
wich were rapidly becoming inac- 
cessible to vessels of any but very 
light draught (id., p. 266). ‘From 
Blackwall to Woolwich,’ says a ship- 
owner belonging to the Corporation, 
‘the river is in a horrible state for 
navigation.’ 

So much for the state of things in 
1836. We now turn to the report 
of Mr. Walker, the eminent civil 
engineer, presented to the Thames 
Navigation Committee in 1842. Do 
we find any improvement? De- 


scending the river from London- 


bridge, we again encounter Lime- 
kiln Shoal, extending nearly two- 
thirds across the channel, with a 
depth of only five feet. We still 
feel our doubtful way over Whiting 
Shoal, a dangerous shoal, almost in 
mid-stream, with barely seven feet. 
We again give a wide berth to ‘a 
dangerous small rock of concreted 
gravel,’ just above the mouth of the 
river Lea. And, not to prolong the 
list, we once more heartily thank our 
stars if we escape the many perils of 
the pice as Sem ole, In 
short, not only do these six years 
seem to have brought no ameliora- 
tion, but in some cases they actually 
left things worse than they found 
them. 

Passing on now to 1845, we find 
Captain Bullock again giving evi- 
dence concerning the Thames before 
the Commission on Tidal Harbours 
(second Report, p.1a). It is still 
the same story. We are still among 
our old familiar shoals. Here are 
Limekiln and Whiting nearly as bad 
as ever; Bugsby’s Hole, still alto- 

ether a shoal-water reach; and the 
ngerous small rock of concreted 
zravel at the mouth of the Lea. We 
tg to notice our friend’s physi- 
ognomy. ‘That is a curious rock ; 
it is deep water all round it, and it 
rises like a pinnacle.’ At some 
points we find our former acquaint- 
ance grown, and we also make some 
new ones. The shoals at Wool- 
wich have increased since 1840, and 
an entirely new shoal has been pro- 
jected from the river-bank at Graves- 
end. The royal yacht, with her 
Majesty on board, returning from 
Scotland last year, was detained for 
two hours, for want of water in 
Barking Reach. 

At this time, however, there 
seemed to be some hope of amend- 
ment, for the Corporate conservators 
had just taken heart to attack 
Whiting and Limekiln Shoals ; nay, 
had actually, it is said, devoted 
3600/. to that effect. Yet when we 
come to the evidence given before 
the present Commission, we find 
Mr. Martin Pratt, secretary to the 
General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, reiterating the old complaints. 
The increase of depth at Limekiln 
Shoal has not been greater than 
eighteen inches. The Company's 
ships are constantly detained by 
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want of water to cross the shallows, 
and always experience considerable 
hazard in crossing.* And our only 
satisfaction is to learn, that in the 
opinion of this witness, the state of 
the river is not getting worse. 

Now, all this at first sight seems 
surprising enough. But our wonder 
is of short duration. We quite 
cease to marvel at the little concern 
shown for the removal of shoals, 
when we come to discover the 
astonishing ingenuity which has 
been exercised in their creation. 
Passing over such great but single 
efforts as that of the contractors for 
removing old London-bridge, who 
gained the credit of constructing a 
shoal out of the unsaleable portion 
of the materials,t we shall rather 
refer to the less brilliant but more 
continuous performances of other 
workmen. . Artificial shoals are, of 
course, chiefly owing to the various 
substances borne about with the 
ebb and flow of the stream, and 
gradually deposited in its bed. 
Slack water is naturally favourable 
to this deposition, and accordingly 
the shoals will form pleasantly under 
cover of piers, and in the bights of 
the river, and ahead and astern of 
fixed tiers of shipping, the flux and 
reflux alternately Mifting the slack. 
Every little helps. The smallest 
contributions are thankfully re- 
ceived. For some time the steamers 
did great service by shooting their 
ashes overboard, but this source of 
shoal has of late been stopped.t 
The collier-ships discharging in the 
Pool bestow liberally of their now 
costly freight. The bargemen em- 
ployed to clear the docks of mud, 
with more doubtful generosity, 
are said to prefer dropping their 
cargo in the river, to conveying it 
to its proper destination in the Isle 
of Dogs. Gas companies on the 
water-side contribute a variety of 
ingredients, which Mr. Walker must 
surely be wrong in describing as 
deleterious.§ Commissioners of 
sewers are so prodigal of their 
bounty as to pour into the river-bed 
whole provinces of corn and heca- 
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tombs of beeves. But there are 
more remarkable benefactors than 
any of these. The Corporation of 
the Trinity House, havi been 
duly certified that a shoal will fetch 
its price as ballast, and having con- 
descended to sell it, yet do their 
spiriting gently, carefully sifting 
the raised soil, and returning into 
the river all that finer portion which 
is not worth so much per ton, thus 
compensating Thames for the shoal 
of which they spoil him, by esta- 
blishing another somewhere else.|| 
And only the other day, when 
London laboured under a load of 
snow, the head conservator of the 
river, the Lord Mayor himself, 
could find no better place to dis- 
charge the burden, with all its 
agglomerated mud, than into the 
bosom of his cherished ward. 

But these are not the only means 
of producing shoals. Much may be 
accomplished by a judicious eine 
tion from. the shore. No reader who 
has had the misfortune to be on the 
river at low water can have failed 
to notice those paved ways reaching 
down over the mud to the edge of 
the stream. The beautiful sim- 
ag with which these ‘ hardways’ 
1elp to silt up the channel was 
described to Captain 


raphicall 
Bul ock during his survey, by an 
aged waterman, who had known the 
Thames for fourscore years. ‘I 


will tell you,’ said this ancient 
mariner of Union-stairs, ‘how it 
appears to me these things occur. 
v e put down material or gravel to 
make good the hardway, and raise 
it above the level of the mud; in 
the course of a few years the 
deposit settles, and rises again to the 
top of the hardway; and as they 
imagine the gravel is sinking, they 
again heap it up; and every year 
they put more gravel, till they raise 
the hard above the mud ; = so on 
alternately the mud rises.’ The 
triumph of the mud in this instance 
was evidenced by the driving back 
of low-water mark no less than 175 
feet within this witness’s memory. 

Then, again, piers, jetties, an 


* While this sheet is going through the press, this statement is confirmed by 
the evidence of the engineer to the Navigation Committee, January 19, 1854. 


+ Report. Port of London, p. 44. 
t Tidal Harbours Commission. 


Second Report, p. 24. 


§ Thames Navigation Committee. Report, p. 19. 


|| Report. Port of London, p. 265. 


9] Ibid., p. 62. 
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wharfs may be so run out from the 
shore as to be very fruitful of shoal- 
water. Thus, a wharf at Woolwich, 
known as Long’s, or Trinity Wharf, 
was so cleverly adapted to this pur- 
pose, that Government, in order to 
maintain the accessibility of theirown 
dockyard, spent 100,000/. in obtain- 
ing its removal.* The chalk jetties 
about Erith are also stated to have 
been very industrious in blocking 
the river. And of the tens of 
thousands of Londoners who have 
landed from Star or Diamond at the 
Town-pier at Gravesend, how many 
knew that the modest-looking struc- 
ture had gained the eredit of gene- 
rating a new and extensive shoal by 
its single presence P+ 

We are not yet at the end of the 
sources of shoal. We might go on 
to show how wharfs have been al- 
lowed to slip into the river, and have 
been replaced by erections on piles. 
We might also explain the effect of 
stationary tiers of shipping, in con- 
verting the river-bed into hill and 
valley.t But we have said enough 
to exhibit the difliculties which have 
beset Father Thames in his gallant 
struggle to remain a_ navigable 
stream. So itis that whereas nature 
meant him to flow over gravel, a 
bright and limpid river, he is now 
condemned to make his way among 
mud-banks — ‘mud,’ says Captain 
Bullock, ‘ through which I can strike 
my spear, five, six, or seven feet’— 
turbid, noisome, and _pestiferous, 
revolting to every sense of the men 
he yet serves so well. 

This then is the mode in which 
accommodation has been preserved 
for the increasing burden of our 
merchant-vessels, in regard to depth 
of channel. Not less extraordinary 
has been the sort of attention paid to 
keeping open a due width of water- 


way. But here we are met with 
the most astonishing statements. 


To believe some of the witnesses 
who gave evidence before the Port 
of London Committee in 1836, never 
before had the stream been so ad- 
mirably clear, navigation so easy. 
Says a managing director of the 
General Steam Navigation Com- 


* Report: Port of London, p. 266. 
+ Tidal Harbours Commission. 
Captain Bullock. 
Report ; Port of London, p. 183. 
| Ibid., p. 131. ** Tbid., p. 158. 
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mittee, who boasted of having known 
the river for half a century, ‘I have 
many times gone up with two barges 
loaded myself, through old London- 
bridge; and now an old woman 
might make a lighterman, the river 
is so clear.’§ <A _ director of the 
Gravesend Star Company tells us, 
on the other hand, that the Com- 
— vessels have often great dif- 
ficulty in getting through.|| The 
senior Harbour-master deems a pas- 
sage of 200 feet ample.{{ The se- 
cond considers 300 feet indispens- 
able.** The Elder Brethren split the 
difference, and would take 250.+f 
The master of the Watermen’s Com- 
pany declares that if a waterway of 
300 feet is preserved, the river will 
become unnavigable for ships of 
heavy burden.f{{ That width has 
been preserved, and the river remains 
quite navigable. 

Leaving these doctors to settle 
their differences, we shall again ap- 
peal to our reader’s experience. 
Shoals may be covered with water, 
and the hazard of crossing them 
may be unseen. But everyone who 
has been to Greenwich, knows what 
it is to go through the Pool. Who 
has looked forth from the bows 
of his Sybil or Ariel, and not won- 
dered, sometimes with a faint wish 
to be anywhere else, at the inex- 
tricable confusion around him? 
There is a host of lighters, loaded 
with coals to the water’s edge, drift- 
ing athwart the current, one man 
the crew of each. There is a fleet 
of coasters with their sails idly flap- 
ping against the masts. There are 
several steamers like our own. There 
is most probably some leviathan of 
the deep, with its attendant tugs. 
And all are walled in on either hand 
by a compact tier of vessels, dis- 
charging their cargoes into lighters 
in the midst of the stream. 

And while the middle of the river 
below bridge is thus converted into 
a dock, its sides both above and 
below are constantly occupied by 
floating warehouses. Ranges of 
barges laden with coal or hay, or 
other merchandise, lie at the various 
wharfs, waiting a market, and en- 


Second Report, p. 3a. 
Report: Port of London, p. 63. 


|| Zbid., p. 27 
t+ Ibid., p. 178. 
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cumbering the stream. ‘I have my- 
self,, says the Secretary of the 
St. Katharine’s Docks Cente 
‘counted 110 coal-craft moored on 
the inshore passage, between the 
Shadwell entrance of the London 
Docks and the Regent's Canal, 
within a distance of 600 yards lineal, 
containing about 4000 tons of coal, 
sart of which had been afloat for a 
length of time, obstructing the na- 
vigation of the river, and impeding 
the inshore passages and the passing 
of craft oe shipping.’** This was 
in 1836, but the nuisance remains 
unabated to the present day. 

Another great impediment to the 
navigation, and one of quite modern 
date, consists in thenumerous floating 
piers which have been thrown out 
to accommodate the passenger traflic 
of the river steamers. ‘ Disgraceful 
nuisances,’ they are termed by Cap- 
tain Beaufort, before the Port of 
London Committee.t Many of them 
take the ground at half tide, and 
thus contribute their share to the 
formation of shoals and the accumu- 
lation of mud. They are incon- 
venient, and often dangerous, either 
for landing orembarking. It would 
be idle to argue the obstruction 
caused by them. It is frequently 
aggravated by the approach of 
several boats at the same time, when 
the passage is as effectually blocked 
as a drawing-room door by the po- 
liteness of two gentlemen, neither of 
whom will precede the other; but, 
we must add, in the case of the 
steamboats, with an exchange of 
compliments which are usually any- 
thing but polite. 

So then, in fact, the width of the 
waterway has been no more cared 
for than the depth of the channel. 
We do not wonder to hear of a 
waterman at Greenwich, called ‘ the 
pilot’s nurse,’ who comes on board 
ships at that place, to assist the 
Trinity House pilot in the delicate 
operation of ‘threading the needle,’ 
as navigating the Pool is termed. But 
the more we examine the treatment 
of our unhappy river, the higher 
rises our astonishment. Statements 
which at first sight would appear 
to be jests of rather questionable 
taste, turn out most serious truths, 


* Report: Port of London, p. 101. 
Ibid., passim. 
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and yet by their ludicrous aspect 
prevent indignation. How then 
shall we explain such a state of 
affairs? Is there anything so obsti- 
nate in the nature or habits of 
Thames, as to defy all attempts to 
rectify his ways? Is he consti- 
tutionally fond of mud, or is an un- 
even and shallow bed essential to his 
comfort? Nothing of the sort. The 
‘translucent wave’ still flows by the 
poet’s grotto at Twickenham; the 
‘ silver Thames’ is there still entitled 
to the epithet bestowed upon him 
by the grateful bard. Silvery and 
translucent he might still flow 
through London. Neither are the 
shoals and banks which impede his 
srogress at all necessities of his 
dae. Nor need his sides be 
burdened with those frightful and 
dangerous piers, nor his surface en- 
cumbered with those countless tiers 
of shipping. 

To take the last case first. Collier 
docks, one on the north and one on 
the south side of the river, would at 
once relieve it of a vast portion of 
this inconvenience. In 1845, the 
last year for which we have a re- 
turn at hand, 11,295 collier-vessels 
discharged their cargoes in the Pool. 
The number of lighters employed in 
unloading them, and constantly 
afloat with every tide, would be 
enormous. From all this encum- 
brance the construction of collier- 
docks, into which the ships should 
be compelled to go, as West India- 
men were into the West India 
Docks, would at once relieve 
the river. In 1825 the harbour- 
masters gave evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons of 
the want of such docks.t The same 
urgent necessity was pressed by 
many witnesses upon the Port of 
London Committee in 1836.§ The 
complaint was reiterated by Captain 
Bullock in his report to the 
Thames Navigation Committee 
in 1842.|| We find it occurring 
again ‘in the evidence before 
the Tidal Harbours Commission 
in 1846.9 Seven years have 
passed, and the demand is still ring- 
ing in our ears. We are assured 
that the existence of such docks 
would, if anything, cheapen coals to 


+ Ibid., p. 264. t Lbid., p. 18. 
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the public. They might be so 
ordered as to break down that mo- 
nopoly of the coal trade under which 
London now groans. They would, 
it is affirmed, be profitable as a 
speculation. But the coal-merchants 
have been silently permitted to en- 
croach more and more upon the 
river, until they have made a right 
of a wrong, and now insolently claim 
a vested interest in their usurpations. 
A powerful body is required to re- 
sist their combination. Where then 
are the conservators of the Thames ? 
Where are those guardians of the 
river, who, having neglected to pre- 
vent the trespass, should be the first 
to remedy the evil? We fear that 
the coal trade is not without its in- 
fluence in the corporation of London, 

But if a simple remedy is at hand 
for the over-crowding of the water- 
way, perhaps it is more difficult to 
get rid of the fixed obstructions 
caused by piers and shoals. Not a 
bit of it. And here, in the midst of 
observations which may be deemed 
to show a carping spirit, we rejoice 
to give all praise to the body we 
have just named. In 1841 the Na- 
vigation Committee, in pursuance of 
instructions from the Common 
Council, employed the eminent men 
already mentioned — Captain Bul- 
lock and Mr. Walker, together with 
their own oflicers—to make a com- 
plete survey of the Thames, from 
Staines to Gravesend, and, if pos- 
sible, to devise a scheme for per- 
manently improving the channel. 
Those gentlemen suggested that the 
river, from Putney-bridge to below 
Woolwich, should be brought to 
an equable breadth, by means of an 
embankment on either side; and 
that the channel also should, by 
dredging, be made to deepen regu- 
larly from the sides to the centre, 
all shoals being of course removed. 
This being once accomplished, it 
was confidently believed that the 
natural flux and reflux of the tide, 
the ebb running two more hours 
than the flood, would of itself suffice 
to scour the channel, and keep it 
clear of all deposits, while the em- 
bankment, in almost every instance, 
would entirely dispense with any 
necessity for projecting piers. More- 
over, it was considered that, by 


Feasibility of Improvement. 


giving the owners of the frontage an 
interest in the land reclaimed from 
the river, any opposition to the 
scheme on their part would probably 
be overcome. And it was not ne- 
cessary to undertake the whole work 
at once, but it might be accom- 
plished by degrees, just as portions 
of the shore at Whitehall Gardens, 
the Adelphi, and other places, have 
already been embanked. The great 
point was, that all such embank- 
ments should be part of one grand 
plan for improving the course of the 
stream ; and in the mean time, Mr. 
Walker, as a professional man, was 
willing to undertake the removal of 
all the shoals between London- 
bridge and Woolwich for 60,0002. 
‘For 60,0002. those shoals,’ he said, 
‘might be removed, and a channel ob- 
tained, twelve feet deep at low water, 
even supposing that the soil raised 
was not saleable as ballast.’ And 
Captain Bullock concurred in this 
estimate. ‘To the Corporation of 
London,’ the Captain concludes, ‘be- 
longs the honourable privilege of 
carrying into execution the improve- 
ments here discussed — improve- 
ments which, whether considered 
with respect to utility or ornament, 
are well worthy of the energies of a 
great commercial nation.’* 

We give the Corporation the cre- 
dit of sincerely desiring to show their 
appreciation of this privilege, by 
carrying out Mr. Walker’s project. 
What, then, has thwarted them P 
How comes it that twelve years have 
elapsed, and that all they have ae- 
complished is an insignificant redue- 
tion of Whiting and Limekiln 
shoals, and the abortive commence- 
ment of an embankment at the Isle 
of Dogs? Here opens the strangest 
chapter of this strange history. The 
rarious jurisdictions which we have 
described as ruling over the Thames, 
appear to have been created for the 
express purpose of ending in a dead- 
lock. Ballast, it will have been ob- 
served, is a valuable commodity. 
The natural bed of the river, we 
have said, consists generally of 
gravel, very suitable for ballast. 
The shoals are, for the most part, 
either of mud, wholly unfit for bal- 
last, or of a hard, rocky texture, ex- 
pensive to work. A monopoly in 


* Report; Thames Navigation Committee, p. 27. 
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all ballast raised from the river-bed 
is vested in the Trinity House. 
They get it up, and sell it to the 
merchantmen. In 1832 the amount 
of revenue thus obtained was 
32,161/., and the expense 28,820/., 
leaving a profit of 3,340/., applicable 
to certain charities.* Now, by 
Queen Elizabeth’s charter to this 
Corporation, the object of the grant 
of ballasting was that ‘of cleansing 
the river from shelves and other an- 
noyances.” But then it is inge- 
niously contrived that, in this re- 
spect, interest should be at variance 
with duty. ‘The Elder Brethren,’ 
says Captain Beaufort, ‘are well 
disposed to improve the navigation, 
but still the raising ballast is an af- 
Suir of profit ; and wherever gravel 
or shingle can be procured with the 
greatest facility, and at the least ex- 
pense, there the ballast people are, 
of course, most disposed to work ; 
and as some parts of a bank are 
more convenient for working than 
others, the consequence is, that the 
surface is very unequally ploughed, 
and that the hollows are soon filled 
up again by fresh deposits.’+ Why, 
what a wonderful thing it would be 
if there were no shoals in the 
Thames! 

But, it may be said, the work de- 
clined by the Trinity House devolves 
upon the Conservators. In that ca- 
pacity the Corporation is bound to 
remove the shoals. The Corpora- 
tion, mirabile dictu, has no tee for 
the purpose. A beggarly fifteen or 
sixteen hundred a year, derived from 
quitrents on piles and piers, and the 
like, was, according to the City so- 
licitor, all the Corporation had to 
apply to this purpose, in 1846. The 
expenses of the conservancy, as 
shown in the City statement for 
1852, were 4712/., exclusive of the 
charges on the tonnage dues and on 
the tolls above bridge. But the 
Corporation has no funds to devote 
to the removal of shoals. So that, as 
in the case of the Trinity House, we 
made the durability of a shoal de- 
poset on its pecuniary value; 
1ere we intrust its existence to a 
body avowedly without the means 
of removing it. Its existence is 
likely to be permanent. 

Again, with respect to the piers 
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* Tidal Harbours Commission. Second Report. p. 38a. 
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and wharfs, from which the City de- 
rives those quit-rents just mentioned. 
The Corporation claims the soil be- 
tween high and low water mark. It 
has, therefore, assumed the right of 
licensing these projections. At first 
sight we might hold it directly re- 
sponsible for any nuisance accruing 
from them. But here occurs another 
lock. The Corporation dares not 
bring its title into court. Let any 
intruder be but bold enough to resist 
its collector, and he will hear no 
more of it. Thus it is said, that the 
gardens at Whitehall were em- 
banked in defiance of its threats ; 
and thus it came to pass, that 
Long’s Wharf, having grown up by 
sufferance, cost the Government 
100,0007. to remove. 100,000/. for 
removing an illegal obstruction, con- 
nived at by the conservators, while 
60,0007. would remove all the shoals 
between London-bridge and Wool- 
wich! And then, at last, when the 
Corporation had shown signs of 
grace, and were beginning to grant 
licences to embank, in pursuance of 
Mr. Walker’s plan, the officers of 
the Crown raised their claim, and 
the plan is now hung up in our 
chancery courts, and likely to hang 
there till the end of time. Is not 
this a knot worthy of a god? 

The pecuniary aspect of the con- 
servancy is of a piece with all the 
rest. We have mentioned a certain 
4712/7. occurring in the City ae- 
counts, for 1852. The charges upon 
the tolls, above bridge, in the pre- 
vious year, were 11,332/., incurred 
in keeping the channel clear, and in 
maintaining the locks and towing- 
paths. The sums paid out of the 
tonnage dues, for services in the 
harbour, below bridge, amounted, in 
the same year, to 10,766/. The 
reader perceives the same strange 
confusion, in this matter, which 
seems a natural part of the book- 
keeping of the Corporation. That 
body enjoys all the patronage at- 
tached to the last two items of ex- 
penditure, but it only acknowledges, 
in its own statement, the 47122. first 
mentioned, the others being annually 
reported to parliament. Of this 
sum about 1300/7. is expended in 
salaries to the Water-Bailiff and his 
subordinates. The legal costs were 


+ Report; Port of London, p. 264. 
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4571. For driving piles and other 
apparently real work, 430/.; for in- 
terest of money, 9387. The naviga- 
tion barge and shallop cost 5314. ; 
the state barge some hundreds 
more. Breakfasts and dinners to 
the courts of conservancy 364/. 18s. 
8d.; ditto ditto to the Navigation 
Committee 2007. And the Corpora- 
tion have no funds to devote to the 
removal of shoals. 

When we began this paper we 
thought of presenting the reader 
with some account of the Navigation 
Committee. We meant to describe 
how that chosen body goes about in 
its shallop and barges, with music 
and banners, looking at piles, nick- 
ing swans, doing all sorts of panto- 
mime, dining luxuriously at river- 
side taverns, playing the fool gene- 

ally in public after a very amiable 

fashion. We are not sure that we 
should decline an invitation to dine 
with that respectable Committee. 
But, if we did so, we hope we should 
not be put to the hypocrisy of drink- 
ing the health of ¥ather Thames. 


he truth is that for oF a long 
year the great principle whic 


should 
regulate the management of the 
river, has been wholly lost sight of ; 
the principle, we mean, that it is 
meant for a highway, and not for a 
dock. If, after allowing ample 
space for all the moving traffic, both 
of passengers and goods, there still 
remain room to spare, let it be occu- 
pied as convenient, but always with 
a provision that such occupation may 
be stopped whenever the space is 
sanked: But before the Tidal Har- 
bours Commission, in 1846, Mr. 
Rowland, now the principal harbour- 
master, emphatically declared, ‘ the 
whole of the river is not too wide 
for the purposes of navigation.’* Let 
us then have the whole of the river. 
Let us have it, free from shoals and 
unpolluted with filth. But we have 
no hope of such a result under the 
resent conservancy. Let the City, 
if it will, still conserve the fish in the 
river, whitebait at Greenwich and 
flounders at Richmond ; we shall be 
grateful; but let the care of the 
Thames as a navigable stream be 
transferred to some directly re- 
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sponsible authority, like the Board 
of Admiralty. 

There is one branch of this sub- 
ject to which we have as yet scarcely 
alluded, because it re ra more 
properly to another division of our 
main theme. We mean the effect 
of the river upon the health of the 
metropolis. ‘'The Thames,’ observes 
Mr. Walker, ‘is the great drain of 
London.t The mud on its sides, 
between high and low water, is of a 
different kind from that of rivers in 
the country ; it appears in a state of 
constant fermentation, and is covered 
with animaleule which are generated 
from it, and which give the surface 
a red colour.’t Such a mud-bank 
extends far and wide in front of the 
Temple Gardens. Many a time 
have we thrown a pebble into it, 
and watched the widening ring 
caused by the vanishing of those 
pink meduse. On a fine summer 
evening the gardens are crowded 
with a throng of merry children, 
sporting over the lawns with the 
joyousness of their age. Andall the 
a under the hot rays of the 
declining sun, there is creeping up 
from that mud-bank,  stealthily 
crawling over the grass, and gliding 
among the gambols of the children, 
a hideous presence, to taint their 
blood, and sap their lives. The 
sound of music on the water makes 
them hurry to the terrace, and they 
see a gay shallop on its way up the 
river, rowed by watermen in flaunt- 
ing liveries, with flags and streamers 
fluttering inthe breeze. Thatis the 
Navigation Committee going to look 
ata pile. At night we can imagine 
the gardens to present another 
scene. The moonlight falls upon 
groups of little figures, like those 
which were so merry in the day, 
still playing and dancing as then 
they danced and played. But the 
sports are now joined by other 
cea thin, wan, spectrehke, yet 
rivalling in the dance the merriest of 
all. ‘The little figures are the 
wraiths of the children we saw in the 
evening ; and Typhus, and Phthisis, 
and Cholera are dancing with them, 
and exulting over their prey. They 
were there in the daytime. 





* Second Report, p. 22a. 


We wish to observe that all parties testify to the 
ability and energy of the harbour-masters, 


Their duties are of a very arduous and 


trying nature, and are stated to be admirably performed. 


+ Thames Navigation Committee Report, p, 17. 
y port, } 


t Ibid., p. 18. 
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THE BRIDAL. 
By Freprricxk TENNYSON. 


I. 
THE bells! the morning bells! 
Sinking, swelling, soft and clear, 
Glad Poan, hark! it tells 
Joy is here ; 
Through light ambrosial dream of earliest morn 
The melody came wafted from afar, 
Sweet as the harps of Angels earthward borne 
On some descending star ! 


I rose—I lean’d through woodbines o’er the lawn— 
"Twas early day, right early—and the dawn 
Wax'd like the springtide of a waveless sea 
Beyond the dark hills and the umber lea ; 

And with the breath of the upcoming day, 

Ten thousand spirits of the blissful May 

From cowslip sees, green banks, and heathy fells, 
Did come and go like those sweet morning bells. 


O welcome golden dawn, and summer clime, 
Wild bird and dewy flower, and tuneful chime, 
Make drunk my sense, and let me dream that I 
Am just newborn in some lost isle of joy, 
And that the happy gods are hither winging, 
With blossom incense and the sound of singing, 
O welcome, Festal Hours ; I will away, 
I too will haste me, ’tis a marriage-day ! 
There on the hillside is that home of thine 
Curtain’d in jasmin-wreaths, and curly vine ; 
And thou too wakest, Rosa, and the light 
Bathes in thy blue eyes searching for Delight ; 
Thy welcome ‘tis, thy jubilee a rmging! 
Yet from the fount of Joy a tear is springing, 
For oh! the selfsame Love that lights thine eye 
Shows thee the beauty of the days gone by. 
II. 
The Marriage-bells are ringing, 
The merry winds go by, 
The Summer birds are singing 
In the sky! 
The bridal bells ah! merrily hark! they ring, 
Rising and falling like a lover’s heart, 
Over the hills their silver sounds they fling, 
And valleys far apart ! 
And He too wakes! the glory of the Prime 
Shines on his brow, and in his heart sublime ; 
Through charmed light he sees the illumined spring, 
With his own joy he hears the skylark sing ; 
And the young airs that ripple the treetops 
Have got their wings from his enchanted hopes ; 
The dazzling dews that on the roses lie, 
The sunlit streams are kindled at his eye! 
With heedless heart he looks across the land, 
And far as he can see on either hand 
Greenwood and garden, and the wealth that fills 
The teeming vales, and robes the summer hills 
Are his ; but from his tower he only sees 
One mossy roof half hid among the trees ; 
There is the priceless treasure that outweighs 
All hopes and memories, all delights and praise. 
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And if his heart is plumed with sudden pride— 

‘ Mine is the noble race that lived or died 

For Honor; mine the name unstain’d of Tl, 

Blown from the lips of Fame, with echoes still ; 

Mine are the sires whom bards have sung—who held 
First place in Council, first in Battlefield ; 

Yet All is Nought’—he sigh’d— till thou art mine ; 
Kings might give crowns for that one heart of thine !’ 


III. 

The Bridal bells are pealing! 

We will rejoice to-day ! 

The blissful sounds are stealing 

Hearts away ; 
The jocund bells are pealing fast and sweet, 
Softly they come ak go like lovers’ sighs, 
In one glad thought the young and old are met, 
The simple and the wise. 


They reach the woodman in the morning air— 
They reach the baron in his carven chair— 

The dark-eyed damsel bending o’er the spring— 
The scholar in dim cloister murmuring— 

The dusty pilgrim stays across the stile 

The smith upon his anvil leans awhile— 

Boys whistle—beggars bustle—shepherds sing— 
The marriage-bells ring merrily ; hark! they ring. 


The Sun is kissing off from Wood-nymphs’ eyes 
Their evening tears, and dewy breathings rise 
From wildflower urns—o’er waving fields of wheat 


Swift shadows stream away, and wood-notes fleet 
From frolic finches tremble here and there 

’*Mid the loud carols and the breezy air,— 

T hear blithe tongues and tread of rustic feet, 
The joyous bells are pealing fast and swect ! 


Of life, and love, and luck the countryfolk 

Discourse by riverside, and hedgerow oak, 

Of fairy gifts, and wondrous fortune after, 

They tell with faith, with antique songs and laughter ; 
If one shrewd tongue should jar and seek to shame 
The Bride’s new honors with her humble name, 

‘ Thou in her place wouldst merit thine own jest,’ 
They cry—*‘ but she is better than their best!’ 


IV. 

The happy bells are chiming ; 

Here comes the peerless Bride, 

A mighty host is climbing 

The hillside ; 
Through briary bypath and o’er sunny down 
They haste unto the bridal, for to-day 
The Lord of half the country and the town 
Shall lead his bride away. 


Who is the Bride? a simple village maid— 
Beauty and Truth—a violet in the shade. 

But she shall show proud Sin and painted Seorn 
That Truth and Beauty are to honour born ; 

He teach proud hearts to feel, proud eyes to see 
How strong is Nature, winged Love how free: 
Long be their days, their fortunes glad and sure— 
His bleod is noble and her heart is pure ! 
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Look on her—in that aspect ye may spy 

Her mirror’d soul where all sweet pictures lie ; 
Spring, Summer, with their changes o’er it flit, 

And Morn and Eve, twin sisters, look from it ; 
While memories of green woods and tuneful streams, 
Lone songs, and Autumn sighs, and April gleams 

In shadows of soft melancholy flow 

Up from her heart across her crowned brow. 


The little maidens gaze into her face, 

And store sweet records for the afterdays ; 

And iron men feel tender moments twine 

Their hearts of oak, like tendrils of the vine ; 

And the faint lightning of an infant mirth 

Plays round pale lips—the last they feel on earth— 
Of aged women leaning on their staves, 

Like early roses dropt in open graves. 


v. 

Hark! the loud-voiced bells 

Stream on the world around 

With the full wind, as it swells, 

Seas of sound! 
It is a Voice that calls to onward years— 
‘ Turn back, and when Delight is fled away 
Look through the evening mists of mortal tears 
On this immortal Day.’ 


That Memory, like the deep light in the West, 
Shall bathe your hearts, before ye sink to rest, 
Not only with the glow of good things gone, 

But with the faith, that, when your days be done, 
Another Morn shall rise, but not to set, 

And ye shall meet once more, as once ye met, 
Your Beauty wrought to Glory by the Giver, 
The Joy within ye perfected for ever ! 


Oh! what rare thoughts are his, oh! what delight 
To gaze upon her, hold her in his sight, 

To quaff her smiles, as thirsty bees that sup 
Nuzzled within a noonday lily’s cup 

The last sweets, lest a drop be there in vain ; 

And in that rapture all remember’d pain 
Exhales, and for a moment he can see 

A lightning flash of what the Soul shall be! 


But She—dear heart—her thoughts are fled once more 
To far off morns, and summer nights of yore, 
Mayings, and nuttings, and the old folks’ tale, 
Hayfield and harvest, and the dance i’ the dale ; 

Home words she loved—quaint hopes whereon she fed, 
The songs she sung, the faithful words she reaad— 

Till she has need to look up to his eyes 

For all their warmth to sun her ede sighs. 


VI. 

Softly the sweet bells fail ; 

I hear a linnet sing 

Among the blossoms pale 

Of the Spring : 
Alone he sings upon a whitethorn spray 
And fills the gusty wind—I see between 
The odorous branches of the bending May 
The bridal pass the green. 
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By Frederick Tennyson. 


‘ What is more full of hope than infants’ dreams ?’ 

He sang, ‘more blest than a green valley seems 

"Mid herbless rocks? more pure than mountains’ beams ? 
Chaster than light ? warmer than imaged beams ? 

More full of promise than the vernal heaven ? 

More peaceful than a starry summer's even? 

More sweet than mossrose odours after rain, 

With violets mix’d, or a two-voiced strain ? 


* What is more welcome than the dawn of day 
To lone men lost in darkness and dismay ? 

To aged eyes than is the hue of wine? 

To weary wanderers than the sound and shine 
Of sudden waters in a desert place ? 

To a sad brother than a sister's face ?” 

Oh! Love, first Love, so full of hope and truth ; 
A guileless Maiden and a gentle Youth. 


Through arches of wreathed roses they take their way, 
He the fresh Morning, She the better May, 

*Twixt jocund hearts and voices jubilant 

And unseen Gods that guard on either hand, 

And blissful tears, and tender smiles that fall 

On her dear head—great Summer over all! 

While Envy of the triumph, half afraid, 

Slinks, like a dazzled serpent, to the shade. 


vil. 
Softly the loud peal dies, 


Tn passing winds it drowns, 

But breathes, like perfect joys, 

‘Tender tones ; 
But clearer comes the wild bird’s eager call, 
While the robed pomp is streaming out of sight, 
But a full sunburst showers the festival, 
And crowns farewell with light. 


*‘ Farewell! and while the Summers wax and wane, 
In children’s children may ye live again ; 

Oh! may your beauty from its ashes rise, ; 

Your strength be theirs, your virtues light their eyes! 
Your Charity-green Vine that clasps the stem 

Of wither'd Sorrow—bloom and spread in them ; 

And while soft mosses clothe the forest tree, 

May Might wed Mercy; Pride, Humility. 


* Farewell! and like the echoes of these chimes 

May your pure concord stir the aftertimes ; 

Your story be a signal-lamp to guide 

The Generations from the waste of Pride ; 

Like the sunbeam that flows before your path, 

Your faith right onward scatter clouds of wrath ; 

And live, O live, in songs that shall be sung, 

The first true hearts that made the Old World young !’ 


Farewell !—and other tongues took up the sound, 

As though the long-lost Golden Age were found: 
That shout of joy went up among the hills 

And reach’d a holy Hermit bow’d with ills ; 

And he breathed up a solitary prayer 

From his pale lips into the sunny air— ; 

‘Oh! that on those young hearts, this day, might rest, 
Father, thy blessing,'—and they shall be blest ! 
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vill. 
The Winds have hush’d their wings, 
The merry bells are still, 
No more the linnet sings 


On the hill ; 


But tender maidens linger with soft eyes 
Under the dim gleam of a throbbing star, 
Then close their lattices with low sweet sighs, 
Light as the dewless air. 


With glittering locks, like Summer, he descends 
"Mid courteous aspects—flatterers, feers, and friends ; 
Brothers and Uncles on his mention wait, 


Aunts, Sisters, Cousins, that must 


»0w to Fate; 


She takes their forced welcome, and their wiles 
For her own Truth, and lifts her head, and smiles : 
They shall not change that Truth by any art, 

Oh! may her love change them before they part. 


The minstrels wait them at the palace gate, 

She hears the flood, and sees the flash of State ; 
For all the mirth, the tumult, and the song, 
Her fond thoughts follow the departing throng ; 
She turns away, her eyes are dim with tears, 


Her mother’s 
‘ Bless thee, my chil 


oe lingers in her ears, 
,—the music is unheard, 


Her heart grows strong on that remember’d word. 


Again in dreams I heard the marriage bells 
Waving from far sweet welcomes and farewells ; 
And Alleluias from the Deep I heard, 

And songs of star-brow’d Seraphim insphered, 
That ebb’d unto that Sea without a shore, 


Leavin 


vast awe and silence to adore ; 


But still, methinks, I hear the dying strain— 
‘The crooked straight, and the rough places plain.’ 


RUSSIA, FINLAND, NORWAY, DENMARK, AND 
THE BALTIC. 


| the present state of our Euro- 
pean relations—when any morn- 


ing before the month of February 
passes over, we may be startled 
though not surprised, by a declara- 
tion of war against Russia—a glance 
at the position of that power in the 
Baltic cannot be inopportune. Into 
the general policy of the Russian 
Cabinet we do not mean to enter 
here. It is sufficient for us to know 
that the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh 
is ill disposed or unfriendly towards 
us, and may entertain the intention 
of molesting Great Britain, to justify 
us in being on our guard. To be 
forewarned is to be forearmed; to be 
prepared to know the intent and 
purpose of — enemy is, to a nation 
so powerful as Great Britain, to be 
almost victorious. We are not 
going to blame the authorities at 


home, either civil, military, or naval. 
We believe every man amongst 
them, from the highest to the lowest, 
is impressed with a serious and con- 
scientious sense of his responsibility 
at this extraordinary crisis, and that 
each official in his sphere has done 
his duty. Never, we believe, in the 
annals of this country were the 
power and resources of Great Bri- 
tain so great as at the present time. 
Steam and the screw have intro- 
duced vast changes into naval art, 
and a naval war will, if commenced 
in 1854, be widely different from 
any the oldest sailor saw in the 
last century. Of every material, as 
of every moral improvement, our 
country has availed herself in a much 
greater degree than any of the fore- 
most among the maritime nations, 
and the consequence is that England 
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is now prepared to maintain her pre- 
eminence as surely and as effec- 
‘tively, and infinitely more swiftly, 
than in the days of Nelson and 
St. Vincent. It is not, however, 
enough for statesmen and politicians 
to be convinced that we are ready 
to assert and maintain this supe- 
riority. The public at large must 
be brought to think so, or one great 
element of success—namely, national 
confidence, must be wanting. The 
self-called Protectionist ‘Press’ has 
for the last six months done all 
that in its power lay to convince 
its readers that inisters are 
supine, and that they are afraid to 
evoke the real strength of the coun- 
try. But it is because ministers 
know the terrible extent of physical 
and national and mechanical power 
that is in their hands that they have 
been slow to use it. They know the 
weakness of those opposed to them, 
and feel their own strength, and it is 
because they do not wish to bring 
swift destruction even on an en- 
croaching and unprincipled opponent 
—at the risk, however, possibly of 
a general and aiscmeilies war— 
that they do not desire to strike a 
blow till the measure of the utmost 
pee and the most extreme for- 
earance shall have altogether been 
exhausted. In ordinary seasons, we 
are now within seven or eight weeks 
of the time when a British squadron 
may enter the Baltic, and if a Bri- 
tish squadron shall enter that sea in 
a hostile attitude in the first week 
in April, who can doubt that it must 
reign supreme from Revel to Cron- 
stadt, nay even to the English Quay 
of St. Petersburgh? There is no 
harbour which the steam-navy of 
England cannot penetrate—no port 
which it cannot batter down—no 
wind or current which it cannot 
overmaster—no hostile fleet opposed 
to it which it cannot speedily and 
triumphantly vanquish. The only 
maritime powers which England can 
consider at all formidable are those 
of France and the United States. 
The French nation is now not onl 
on terms of peace and amity with 
us, but united in bonds of the 
strictest alliance, embarked — tho- 
roughly embarked—in the same 
cause. With the United States, too, 
we enjoy the best possible under- 
standing, and our relations with the 
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Cabinets abroad are those of mutual 
regard, respect, and esteem. A 
confederacy of these two great and 
civilized nations, America and 
France, with Russia or any of the 
great powers of the Continent, 
might indeed give us serious cause of 
apprehension and uneasiness, if not 
of alarm, but in the present condi- 
tion of the world such a confederacy 
is impossible, for the interests and 
positive engagements of France, and 
the sympathies, interests, and feel- 
ings of America are entirely pledged 
to England. In the Baltic, then, 
should we be necessitated to go 
there, even single-handed, we shall 
have only to encounter the ships of 
Russia, for the two other powers, 
Sweden and Denmark, have agreed 
toremain neutral. Buteven though 
a coalition should be banded against 
us by any unforeseen or unexpected 
contingency, who can be otherwise 
than confident as to our power and 
ability to break its bond of union by 
the destruction—the total annihila- 
tion—of its separate parts? It will 
be our purpose, however, to show 
that no such coalition is likely to 
take place, and that in the event of 
a war we shall only have to contend 
in the Baltic with the ships of 
Russia. 

Viewed from a distance, and mag- 
nified by paid Russian spies and pa- 
negyrists, the Russian Baltic Fleet 
has been made to appear very consi- 
derable on paper; but regarded prac- 
tically, andwith a seaman’s eye, every 
sensible man is aware that the notion 
of this navy resisting for an hour the 
fleet of England is simply preposter- 
ous—wemight, indeed, say ludicrous, 
if the idea of the encounter were not 
inseparably bound up with scenes 
of appalling carnage and destruction. 
It is now scarcely more than a 
century-and-a-half ago since Peter 
of Russia founded, out of a swamp, 
the capital which bears his name. 

St. Petersburgh was built in com- 
memoration of a naval victory over 
the Swedes, obtained by a monarch 
who had not only to create a fleet, 
without native artisans, sailors, or 
workmen, but who had to overcome 
a natural antipathy to the sea, in 
order to command his own squadron. 
But, albeit, the politic barbarian 
vanquished his gallant, brave, and 
impetuous neighbours, and by disci- 
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pline, perseverance, and the force of 
numbers, rendered his fleet superior 
to that of Sweden, yet the robust, 
recocious, and too-promising in- 
ancy of the Russian fleet has been 
since succeeded by a feeble and im- 
puissant middle age. The early 
years of the Russian navy formed 
the only brilliant period of its 
existence. Since the days of Peter 
it has never shown itself energetic 
or formidable, and within the last 
quarter of a century it has so de- 
generated as to be beneath contempt 
when compared with the navies of 
England or of France. 
hat portion of the naval strength 
of Russia called the Baltic fleet is 
said, on paper and by statisticians 
in the interest of Russia, to consist 
of fifty sail of the line. But if these 
vessels and men in buckram were 
really and actually to be called into 
muster in that narrow and brackish 
sea, it would be found that not two- 
thirds, probably not even one-third 
of them would be producible, and of 
theseso small would be theproportion 
of tolerable seamen a the fleet, 
that not ten in every hundred would 
possess the pied marin, or, to use an 
old English phrase, have sea-legs of 
a real Jack Tar of England, of 
America, of Holland, of Denmark, 
or of Sweden. It is impossible to 
say, at this period, what were the 
ideas passing in the mind of the 
Czar Peter, when he founded St. 
Petersburgh, thereby creating the 
germ of the Russian Navy. But 
it may be fairly assumed that a 
monarch who visited Holland and 
England as a simple mechanic and 
shipwright, was convinced that a 
navy never could be created without 
a merchant fleet, or a merchant 
fleet without an extensive trade. 
Peter did all that in him lay to en- 
courage merchants, to foster trade, 
and to bring ingenious and enter- 
prising foreigners engaged in com- 
merce to his new capital, where 
they were received with creditable 
zeal, but his successors have alto- 
gether neglected the merchant- 
service— have loaded trade with re- 
strictions and prohibitions, and the 
consequence is that the nursery from 
which genuine seamen are created 
has not existed in Russia since the 
days of the greatest of her Czars. 
Lhe mere building of ships in 
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large numbers will not create a ma- 
rine, for ships to be mancuvred 
must be properly manned and 
worked, and howcan they be manned 
and worked without the nursery for 
seamen created by a home and 
coasting trade ? The navy in Eng- 
land, in its present proportions, has 
been the creature and the child of 
our commerce. The germ of a 
navy existed, however, from the 
earliest times in England, partly 
from our insular position, partly 
from the energetic and enterprising 
disposition of” the natives, partly 
from our desire for truck and bar- 
ter, but chiefly from the necessity 
we were under of defending our 
shores from the incursions of the 
sea rovers and pirates of the north 
of Europe. In _— these incen- 
tives to the creation of a wy have 
been altogether wanting. Russia 
has little or no coasting trade. The 
Baltic is an inland sea, without tides, 
ice-locked for six, and often for seven 
months in the year, and when its 
waters are free and open, the nights 
are as lightsome as a June or July 
day in the heart of the city of Lon- 
don. The coast presents no navi- 
ation so dangerous as that from 
eel to London, and the con- 
sequence is, that there is no race 
like our collier sailors—no men from 
whose ranks spring a great com- 
mander and navigator, like a Col- 
lingwood, or even any practical 
every-day seaman —no Russian 
volunteers into the Russian navy, 
or mercantile marine. As the Rus- 
sian peasants are the property of 
the Boyars to as great an extent as 
Negro slaves were in the British 
colonies before the passing of the 
Slave Emancipation Act, their mas- 
ters employ them in more profitable 
work than seafaring, in which the 
master would receive no portion of 
the serfs’ earnings. The consequence 
is, that the serf is not allowed to 
volunteer, and hence it is that the 
crews of Baltic vessels are composed 
of foreigners, of Danes, Mecklen- 
burghers, Holsteiners, Swedes, and 
Finns. By recruitment, or mari- 
time conscription, it is true the 
imperial navy is supplied in the 
same fashion as the army; but as the 
recruits are half soldiers and half 
sailors—as they are inactive half 
the year round in an ice-locked sea, 
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and for the rest of the year onl 
active in a sea without tides or dif_i- 
cult navigation — it results that 
neither their organization, habits, 
or training, fit them for first-rate or 
passable sailors, even supposing the 
vessels they man were ship-shape 
and seaworthy. Their very dress 
and discipline would unfit a Jack 
Tar from performing his duty of able 
seaman.  Siiff-padded, tight-laced 
military coats, with jack - boots, 
swords, cartridge-boxes, and shako 
to match, are not favourable to men 
engaged in hauling aft the main- 
sheet, in hauling down the studding 
sails, in putting the helm a lee, or 
letting go the anchor. A chopping, 
a heavy, or a high sea, a mer chapo- 
teuse, a mer dure, or grosse mer, to 
use the nautical terms of our neigh- 
bours, a sou’-western tornado, or a 
surf, are not known in the Baltic, 
which produces only fresh water, or 
at best, brackish sailors. Of these 
there are on paper said to be 30,000 
engaged in the Baltic fleet, com- 
posed of the sweepings of the army 
recruits ; but as the awkward lub- 
bers have never in their lives lost 
sight of land, and only cruise on the 
river between Cronstadt and Peters- 
burgh, or between Cronstadt and 
Revel, we do not hesitate to say that 
the watermen of London alone, in 
the iron steamers and row-boats of 
the Thames, would make a morn- 
ing’s meal of them if it came to close 
quarters. The miserable serfs have 
not confidence either in themselves 
nor in their officers. Without know- 
ledge, experience, or dexterity in 
maneuvring—without even active 
courage, enterprise, or daring, they 
are, When in crews, and exercising 
in the vessels to which they are 
chained by a galling servitude, only 
formidable to other vessels in the 
service of the Czar. 

Never do these crews go out to 
exercise without falling foul of, or 
running into, some craft of the same 
service ; and, as most of the Baltic 
ships and frigates are rotten and 
unseaworthy, great damage and loss 
to the imperial navy is the inevitable 
consequence. Collisions and run- 
nings-down of vessels at anchor even 
are no uncommon occurrences, and 
never does it blow freshly that guns 
and stores, and munitions of war, of 
a costly nature, are not thrown over- 
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board, in vast profusion. Are these, 
then, the crews or the ships to be 
formidable to British seamen, or to 
be likely to interpose any obstacle 
to the destruction of Cronstadt, 
Revel, Riga, or St. Petersburgh, if 
such extreme measures were deemed 
indispensable? The officers are in 
no respect better than the sailors, 
and in some respects they are much 
worse. There is scarcely one of them 
who is not given to play and the 
grossest sensual indulgences, and, 
as these entail a considerable expen- 
diture, from avery small pay, the 
consequence is that the most abomi- 
nable peculations are carried on. 
Ropes, cordage and tackle, and even 
more valuable portions of the ships’ 
furniture, are exchanged for money 
or securities, that can be instantly 
converted into roubles. Days and 
nights are successively consumed in 
playing cards, or in shaking the dice 
i during which time immense 
quantities of Barclay’s and Guin- 
ness’s stout, at ls. 8d. the bottle, 
and of Jacquesson’s champagne, at 
10s. the bottle, are imbibed, by 
those engaged in these unseaman- 
like oceupations. These practices 
relax discipline, destroy the moral 
character, and soon unfit an officer 
for active service. Every officer, 
in a Russian ship, has his own 
furniture, and it may thence be 
supposed what a motley collection 
of articles is aboard. Some of 
the officers are given to music; 
others to painting ; others, again, to 
turning; others to scents, essences, 
cookery and good cheer; and it 
is no uncommon thing to find 
pianofortes, bass - viols, bassoons, 
cornopeans, eau-de-Cologne, eau 
Rose, eau Botot, kid gloves, scented 
snuffs, tobacco, and cigars, together 
with casseroles, batteries de cuisine, 
&e., stowed away in the lieutenants’, 
middies’, or captains’ cabin, along- 
side of easels, pictures, Italian music, 
rings, watches, jewels, diamond studs 
and musical snuff-boxes, mingled, 
here and there, with George Sand’s, 
Paul de Kock’s, and Eugene Sue’s 
novels, and engravings of St. 
Nicholas, St. Andrew, or St. Alex- 
ander Newsky. Are these the men 
or the officers likely to afford an 

serious opposition to an English 
fleet, even though they were aboard 
ships of sound timber? But it is a 
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notorious fact that most of the ships 
in the Baltic are rotten. Originally 
made of green and unseasoned wood 
the progress of decay is rapidly 
hastened by the brackish water of 
the Baltic. The Russian oak, too, is of 
notoriously inferior quality, though 
the Russian sails and cordage are of 
the best. In the event of war wiih 
England and France, we believe the 
Russian navy would afford nothing 
like a manly or obstinate resistance. 
Our conclusion, from personal in- 
spection, of the Russian Baltic ports 
is that even the Turkish vessels, of 
equal force, would display more gal- 
lantry than the Russian. In the 
days of Peter, and down to a very 
recent period, the Russian navy was, 
in a considerable degree, oflicered by 
English and Dutch. Peter carried 
with him, from Deptford and Hol- 
land, seamen and artificers, who 
were of the utmost use to him, men 
whom he promoted to places of 
honour and command. In the days 
of Catherine, Paul, and Alexander, 
and even in the commencement of 
Nicholas’s reign, now more than a 
quarter of a century ago, it was the 
custom to have the highest grades 
of the Russian navy well sprinkled 
with foreigners, or men of foreign 
origin, who had served in the Eng- 
lish or Dutch navies. The cele- 
brated Scotchman, Paul Jones, after 
having been in the American and 
French navies, served in Russia; 
and Elphinstone, Gregg, Hamilton, 
Ogilvy, Bentham, and Crown, were 
all Englishmen, whilst Ricord was 
of French origin, and Heyden a 
Dutchman, bred up in the English 
navy. The writer of these lines well 
remembers Crown, a practical, in- 
telligent, and brave seaman, but 
wholly illiterate. Crown had, in 
early life, been the mate and Captain 
of a Sunderland or Newcastle col- 
lier, and, from this humble line, 
having emigrated to Russia, he 
oy attained there the rank of 
admiral, being, probably, the best 
practical sailor in the Russian ser- 
vice. At the present moment, how- 
ever, and for many years past, there 
is an indisposition to aiden at 
the Russian Admiralty, and there is 
not one Englishman, we believe, in 
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high command. The best—indeed, 
the only naval engineer, in Russia, 
is an Sastidhinen, or, rather, a 
North Briton. Mr. Beard, originally 
a foreman at the Carron Iron Works, 
if yet alive, is now an old man, and 
has attained, in Russia, the rank of 
general. He has been of the utmost 
service at the iron works of Colpe- 
nas, and the other establishments 
attached to the Admiralty at Pe- 
tersburgh. 

The yards, harbours, and arsenals 
of Russia, situated on the Baltic— 
scenes of robbery and peculation on 
the part of Russian officials—consist 
of the docks of Auchta, on the right 
bank of the Neva; the harbour of 
Cronstadt, the principal sea - port, 
and the first naval station of the 
empire, so strongly fortified as to 
bring 500 pieces to bear from the 
detached forts, while the works of 
the place command from the other 
side the principal entrance. But if 
war were now declared between En- 
gland and Russia, it is not going too 
far to say, notwithstanding its ap- 
parent strength, that the town and 
tense of Cronstadt would be in 
ossession of her Majesty’s fleet be- 
ore the end of April, 1854, toge- 
ther with Sveaborg, strongly for- 
tified about a century ago by Mar- 
shal Ehrensword; Revel, fortified 
and improved in 1824, with Abo 
and Helsingfors, the most po- 

ulous and flourishing towns in Fin- 
ae The Finns do not forget that 
the Emperor Alexander guaranteed 
them their religion, their funda- 
mental laws, their rights and privi- 
leges, in virtue of the Constitution ; 
and more than one of these promises 
have not been kept.* The Finns, 
like most half-civilized people, have 
ood memories, and an hereditary 
iatred has been handed down to 
them from father to son against the 
Russian name and nation. They do 
not forget that the Russians have 
devastated their country, and de- 
spoiled their towns, from the days 
or Peter; and men of scarcely more 
than middle age amongst them well 
remember the forcible seizure of 
their territory in 1808, when Alex- 
ander annexed the Finnish provinces 
to his dominions by Ukase. Alex- 


* The Manifesto of the Emperor Alexander on this subject may be found in the 
Statistique Générale de la Russie, p. 408. 
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ander declared, six and forty years 
ago, that he was forced to this dark 
deed by imperious circumstances, 
but pledged himself not to retain a 
single village of Finland. How 
well this Russian promise has 
been kept let after ages tell. Albeit 
some of the Finnish nobility, by 
place and honours, have been gained 
over to the interests of Russia, the 
remaining portion of the nation 
would delight in any opportunity of 
freeing themselves from its hated 
yoke. The Finns are  distin- 
guished by great natural probity, 
and by a strong sense of religion. 
Their clergy, who have great and 
deserved influence over them, per- 
petuate in their minds ‘the strong 
antipathy of good to bad,’—in a 
word, the antipathy of their flocks 
to Russia, its system, and its insti- 
tutions. 

Sailing among such a people as 
this, the English would be hailed as 
deliverers; and even among the 
crews of the forty-three ships of the 
line and the twenty-four frigates, 
said, on oe. to be in the Baltic, 
the English squadron would have 
many well-wishers. 

Although we have exhibited the 
bad condition and organization of 
the Russian navy, both in reference 
to ships and crews, we have not 
hitherto said a word as to Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. But the 
navies and the actual state and 
condition of those countries must 
also be taken into account in any 
estimate of the Baltic powers, and we 
now proceed to that portion of the 
— ion. Our readers are well aware 
that Sweden and Norway, though 
united under one sceptre, form but 
a single state. The union of the two 
countries is but of recent date. It 
is not necessary to go into the 
territorial arrangements by which it 
was effected by the Peace of Kiel, 
in 1814. Sutlice it to say, these 
territorial arrangements never can 
be defended, on sound moral or 
political grounds. It may, how- 
ever, be admitted that the reign of 
Charles John XIV., the elected 
King of Sweden, though in many 
respects faulty, was on the whole 
beneficial to Sweden, and favourable 
to the prosperity of his adopted 
country. The wounds inflicted on 
commerce and manufactures by a 
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series of civil wars and palace revo- 
lutions were in a great degree healed 
by the selection of a Frenchman, a 
stranger, and a distinguished soldier 
and field-marshal. If Bernadotte 
had no other merit, he had at least 
this one,—of rallying the Swedish 
nation around their ancient institu- 
tions. Bernadotte, however, com- 
mitted the great, the inexpiable fault 
of leaning for support on Russian 
patronage and protection. In lean- 
ing, so to speak, on the old and 
relentless enemy of Sweden, he 
wounded in the tenderest point 
the national susceptibilities. The 
consequence was that the last 
years of his life were clouded by a 
personal unpopularity, which grew 
at length almost into the magnitude 
of popular discontent. Bernadotte 
as a Frenchman and a Gascon, 
never could comprehend the intense 
national hatred of the Swedes for 
everything Russian; and herein lay 
his greatest mistake and his chief 
political fault. But apart from this 
misapprehension of public feeling 
and opinion, considerable things 
were done for Sweden during his 
reign. The construction of the new 
citadel and Place d’armes of Carls- 
borg, erected on the plan of Carnot, 
in the centre of the kingdom; the 
re-building and strengthening of 
Kongsholmen, with a view to pro- 
tect the fleet at Carlscrona; the 
Goetha Canal, the most gigantic 
work of which Sweden can boast, 
uniting the Baltic with the North 
Sea at Gothenburgh, were all com- 
sleted under his auspices; the latter 
} the indelta regiments; thus re- 
calling the great public works of the 
Romans, effected as most of them 
were by military hands. To Charles 
John, too, the merit is due, of 
having completed the new road 
which traverses the Norwegian 
Alps, thus opening communication 
from the capital to Trondheim. 
The late king deserves also every 
credit for having developed the 
commerce, agriculture, oa manu- 
factures of Sweden, for having intro- 
duced a better discipline into the 
army, and for restoring the dilapi- 
dated finances of thecountry, thereby 
lacing public credit on a secure 
foo hese important services 


did not, however, secure the King 


from the unpopularity resulting 
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from his predilections for Russia. 
This unpopularity increased enor- 
mously during the latter years 
of his life, and might have led 
to serious state complications, had 
that life been extended beyond 
1844. But in the March of that 
vear Bernadotte died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Oscar, the present 
King, who, though not born in 
Sweden, yet received the best por- 
tion of his education in a Swedish 
university, and is in consequence 
aware of the habits, feelings, and 
opinions of his countrymen. 

The education of King Oscar was 
not merely literary, but in an emi- 
nent degree practical. In early life 
he served in the army, having made 
the campaign in 1814 with his 
father. Subsequently he obtained 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, of 
Lieutenant-General, and of Grand 
Admiral of Sweden and Norway. 
These dignities are doubtless ra- 
pidly attained where the fortunate 
aspirant is of royal birth or iineage ; 
but it should be remembered that 
Oscar the First is the son of a 
practical soldier of fortune, and it is 
said by those who are not prone to 
flattery, that he diligently applied 
himself, in every situation in which 
he was placed, to learning the duties 
of his office. The accession of 
Oscar the First to the Crown was 
certainly signalized by  eeveral 
measures of legislation of a liberal 
tendency, and ten years of power 
have not diminished the mo- 
narch’s popularity. The popula- 
tion over which his Majesty 
reigns, comprising the inhabitants 
of Norway, amounts to about four 
million three hundred thousand 
souls. 

The Swedes are a hardy and ro- 
bust race, brave, hospitable, and la- 
borious. The aspect of the sea coast 
of Sweden is generally low, and 
greatly broken up by bays, harbours, 
lakes, and torrents. ‘The principal 
sea ports are Stockholm, Nyk6ping, 
Nordképing, Kaimar, Carlscrona, 
Malmoe, Helsinburg, Halmstadt, 
and Gottenburg. Along the coasts 
are several islands ; the largest are 
Oeland, Gothland, and Wisby. It 
has been estimated that seven- 
eighths of the population of Sweden 
are engaged in agriculture; but 
this statement must be taken with 
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great reservation, for many of those 
occupied during portions of the year 
in agriculture, are engaged also in 
other pursuits, such as wood-cutting, 
fishing, the preparation of domestic 
fabrics, &c. These diversified occu- 
yations give to the Swedish peasant 
habits of industry, independence, 
and self-reliance, and an _ intelli- 
gence and good sense of which his 
exterior does not always afford the 
promise. 

The commerce of Sweden being 
chiefly maritime also, intercommu- 
nication with foreign countries is 
kept up, and the ancient spirit of 
Scandinavian freedom preserved. 
Roads, rivers, and canals, facilitate 
the internal communication, while 
the partiality of the Swedes for a 
seafaring life renders external com- 
munication easy and expeditious. 
The Swedish ships visit the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean, are employed 
in the carrying trade in the Medi- 
terranean, the Atlantic, and the Pa- 
cific, and have constant intercourse 
with the free towns of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Lubeck, as well as with 
the ports of the United Kingdom 
and France. A nation thus coming 
in contact with the freest and most 
civilized communities, is not likely 
tobecome enamoured with despotism, 
even though its government were 
reactionary, and the constitution 
anti-popular. But the Swedish con- 
stitution, after fluctuating between 
absolutism and an oligarchy, has 
attained a fair equilibrium. The 
king cannot make new laws, inter- 
pret old ones, raise taxes, or declare 
war without the consent of the 
States. The liberty of the press is 
guaranteed. The legislative body, 
or diet, consists of four orders,— 
the nobles, the clergy, the burgesses, 
and the peasantry. The bourgeoisie 
alone consist of about 70,000 per- 
sons, every man of whom has 
some property, and enjoys a cer- 
tain share of education. Indeed, 
among the preponderant mass 
of peasants, it is difficult to find 
one who cannot read, and who 
has not serious thoughts of religion. 
In the diet there are fifty delegates 
of the clergy, fifty deputies of the 
bourgeoisie, and from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty representa- 
tives of the order of peasants. Since 
1834, the sittings of the four cham- 
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bers have been public, and in 1840 
it was decreed that the States should 
meet, not aes but every three 
years. The liberty of the press is 
guaranteed, and the Swedish law im- 
proved and improving during the last 
twenty years is founded on the an- 
cient Scandinavian customs. 
Comparatively free as Sweden thus 
appears to be, N orway is still freer. 
he shrewd, observant, and calm- 
thinking Mr. Laing tells us that the 
Norwegians enjoy a greater share of 
liberty than almost every other Euro- 
pean nation. While in Sweden the 
a is under a certain control, in 
Vorway-an entire freedom of discus- 
sion exists. It is open to every man to 
print and publish what he pleases, 
subject only to the iaws. In the 
little kingdom of Norway alone, 
there are upwards of twenty news- 
papers, and every one of them only 
echoes the national sentiment in 
jealously cherishing the National 
ndependence. Jury trial exists in 
Norway as in England ; the feudal 
system has never obtained a footing 
in the land, nor have the peasantry 
ever been adscripti gleb. There 
are, in every town, not merely paro- 
chial schoolmasters, but local news- 
papers ; the standard of living, ac- 
cording to Mr. Laing, is higher in 
Norway than in the highlands of 
Scotland, and the Constitution com- 
bines the principles of monarchy 
and democracy, nobility having been 
abolished in 1821. A people such 
as this, among whom navigation and 
trade flourished so early as the 
twelfth century, are not likely to 
cherish any despotical sympathies, 
or to tolerate that tendency of mind 
in their monarch. In fact, all the 
wishes and aspirations of Sweden, 
with its diet, and Norway with its 
Storthing, are with England and 
America—with free and constitu- 
tional countries as opposed to des- 
potical states. If the king showed 
any desire to cling to Russia, the 
name of which is hateful to the peo- 
ple of Norway and Sweden, he 
would soon be convinced of his 
error by the outspoken expression 
of public opinion ; but our belief is, 
that King Oscar, from principle, 
policy, and interest, is as much op- 
posed to the system of Russia as 
any one of his subjects—as even the 
officers of his own navy, who hate 
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the Russian with the heartiest ha- 
tred. Oscar is a Swede in habits, 
manners, and language. He is be- 
loved for his amiability and kind- 
liness of nature, and for that bene- 
volence and humanity which induced 
him elaborately to study and write 
upon the question of criminal punish- 
ments. 

There is not a Swedish or Nor- 
wegian sailor in the Baltic who does 
not ardently look that a day of 
victory for Sweden over the Russian 
flag may again return. Eve 
man of these knows that the posi- 
tion of Russia in the Baltic is extra- 
ordinary and incongruous. What the 
Russian military marine is we haveal- 
ready attempted to show. Her com- 
mercial navy is still more . trifling 
and insignificant. Even in the year 
1828, notwithstanding the advan- 
tages resulting from the acquisition 
of Finland, out of 295,314 tons of 
Russian merchandize imported into 
England, the large proportion of 
271,033 tons was in British shipping. 
On the other hand, the snteniatiie 
intercourse of Sweden and Norway 
with Great Britain then consisted of 
136,174 tons, of which only 25,703 
tons were in English vessels; and 
the trade of Sweden and Norway 
has gone on increasing every year 
since. 

The intrepid mariners of Sweden 
and Norway, knowing full well these 
facts, desire to regain the docks and 
harbours of Helsingfoss, Ekenes, 
Abo, Biorneberg, Nystad, Carlberg, 
Christianstadt, Wasa, Uleaborg, 
Ingria, Livonia, Esthonia, Carelia, 
and Oesel, ceded to the Czar by the 
treaty of Nystad in 1721. The 
army of Sweden consists of about 
145,000 men, and her fleet of 10 ships 
of war, 8 frigates, 8 brigs and cor- 
vettes, 6 schooners, 8 bomb ketches, 
22 transports, 256 gun-boats, and 
10 steamers. To these are to be 
added 2 frigates, 4 corvettes, 1 brig, 
5 schooners, 5 steamers, and 136 
gun-boats, forming the naval con- 
tingent of Norway. Among the 
sailors manning these vessels, there 
is but one feeling as regards Russia, 
and that is a feeling of immitigable 
hate and scorn. Thepeople of Sweden 
take as naturally and as kindly to the 
sea as our own maritime population. 
Even the women, as anyone who 
has been a few weeks in Sweden 
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must be aware, manceuvre, pull, and 
sail a boat full as weil as the men, 
and are often engaged off the prin- 
cipal harbour of Sweden, Carlscrona, 
and every other part of the coast in 
fishing. Sweden, not more from the 
genius of her people than from the 
extent of her coast and vast inland 
navigation, has ever furnished bold 
and able sailors; and though there 
are many untoward reverses num- 
bered in the naval annals of the 
country, yet these very reverses dis- 
close desperation and daring, if 
not success. Gallantry and enter- 
— make the Swedes akin to us 
English. We appreciate them as 
they appreciate us; and it is the 
interest of both nations that Russia, 
if not driven back to her ancient 
frontiers, should at least not be 
allowed to advance a single step to- 
wards the South. It is to be re- 
gretted that Sweden has not a naval 
foree commensurate with her pa- 
triotic and truly national desires ; 
but albeit possessed of many ma- 
terial resources useful in the crea- 
tion of a navy, Sweden is yet but a 
poor country; and though she has 
excellent sailors, has not as many 
ships on the stocks, or in commission, 
as she ought to have. But she pos- 
sesses, nevertheless, a numerous 
flotilla of gunboats, or row-galleys, 
mounted with alarge gun, and these 
are very suitable to the sea in which 
she may be called upon to play an 
important part in the event of hos- 
tilities. he neighbours of the 
Swedes will go heart and hand with 
their brethren against their hard 
taskmasters and oppressors, the 
Russians. Finland is the very best 
nursery of Baltic seamen. The 
Russian province of Finland extends 
up almost to the very gates of 
Petersburgh. Even unto the very 
teeth, so to speak, of the Russians— 
even almost up to the Isaac’s Bridge, 
on the Neva,—Finland is furiously 
anti-Russian, and only anxious for 
the opportunity of casting off the 
yoke. The Fins are remarkable for 
their courage, intelligence, and, 
above all, for their patience and 
Jonganimity ; and whenever a day 
of disaster comes on Russia, they 
will throw off the hated yoke, and 
cleave unto that Sweden with whose 
history their most glorious recol- 
lections are associated, Within 
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four leagues of St. Petersburgh, it 
is not the Russian, but the Swedish 
language that is spoken,—spoken 
more than 260 leagues, or 700 miles 
from Stockholm,—thus proving that 
traditional feelings and associations 
survive the bonds of conquest or 
annexation. 

The 1,500,000 Finns who are un- 
der the sway of Russia,.are animated 
by a Finno-Scandinavian spirit. As 
they cannot be independent Finns 
they would be Swedes, Norwegians, 
Danes, or anything rather than be 
Russians. The power and authority 
of Russia, in Finland, is always at 
the mercy of a superior fleet, like 
that of Great Britain. Let but 
England and Russia be at war, and 
Finland, abhorring the Russian 
yoke, will rise, as one man, and 
throw it off. 

Denmark, the neighbouring king- 
dom to Sweden, is a country pecu- 
liarly interesting to England. As 
the home of our forefathers, as the 
home of the Juti, Angli, and Frisi 
of Bede,—as a land comprising An- 
geln, from which the name of Eng- 
land is derived, who can say that we 
are not of a cognate race? Traces 
of the spirit, energy, and character 
which distinguish the English and 
Americans, are found among the 
Danes—traces not adhe: to 
those who are aware that this people 
invaded England in the fifth century, 
and infused fresh blood into it in 
the tenth. One million and a half of 
Danes recently made head, and suc- 
cessfully made head, against forty 
millions of Germans, and for this 
reason alone, if for none other, the 
Danes are a people ‘worthy of the 
brotherhood of Britons.’ Mr. Laing, 
a well-informed traveller, who is no 
enthusiast, says that no spot of land 
on the face of the earth can claim 
greater historical importance than 
that slip of country, scarcely exceed- 
ing a large as situate between 
the North Sea and the Baltic, and 
the muddy inlet called the Schley. 
This slip of country is Angeln, and 
the Angles of this country were the 
first and foremost of those Northern 
invaders, who ultimately settled 
among ourselves. The Danes, like 
the English, are a serious and sedate 
people. They are resolute, steady, 
and dauntless, and, like ail sedate 
characters, very formidable, when 
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roused. The Dane has less imagi- 
nation—less tendency to enthusiasm 
than the German, but more good 
sense, judgment, and reflection. 
Though the Danish monarchy is 
much more of an autocracy than 
the monarchy of Sweden, yet it was 
the first government, in Europe, 
which furnished the people means 
of education on a liberal scale. The 
country is agricultural and maritime, 
Guus Nolen few manufuctures, ex- 
cepting for the use of her own agri- 
cultural consumers. The best cus- 
tomer for the agricultural industry 
of Denmark is Norway, and these 
relations of trade between the two 
countries, as well as their more inti- 
mate connexion and union in former 
times, have given the Norwegian 
and the Dane an identity of feeling 
and opinion very remarkable, in re- 
ference to Russian attempts at ag- 
grandizement in the Baltic. The 
Norwegians, as well as the Danes 
and Swedes, know full well that 


since the days of Peter the Great, 
the object of Russia has been to have 
a side of her empire in the Atlantic. 
Her object has been to gain free ac- 


cess over the great ocean, to those 
countries and climates of the earth 
which produce objects required by 
the people of the North. Hence it 
is that complete command of the 
Baltic and Black Seas is sought 
by Russia for the purpose of sup- 
plying her people with the products 
of tropical climes, with the sugars, 
coffees, cottons, tobaccos, fruits, and 
silks of more favoured countries. 
To gain these objects Russia would, 
if she could, obliterate the indepen- 
dent existence of Sweden and Den- 
mark, and acquire for her empire a 
side to the sea. It is only by the 
possession of an ocean coast she can 
ever become a great naval power, 
and the independent existence of 
Sweden and Denmark is the impe- 
diment. Russia would then, if she 
could, and will seek, if she once sees 
the opportunity, to possess herself of 
the Atlantic side of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, north of the sixty-second 
degree of north latitude. This would 
give her innumerable harbours and 
fiords, opentoherthenavigationof the 
Atlantic, at all seasons,—fiords never 
frozen, and each capable of safely 
lodging all the navies in the world. 
This would render Russia inde- 
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pendent of other nations for supplies, 
and would make her mistress of her 
own naval products, without which no 
naval power can fit her fleet for sea. 
That Russia is even now preparing 
for such an acquisition, should the 
political convulsions of Europe en- 
able her to do so, we firmly believe. 
She has been long manceuyring at 
the court of Denmark, and, if we are 
to believe one of the daily journals, 
the Daily News, has been trying to 
gain Bornholm from that power. 
But though backed with an un- 
limited supply of gold, not all the 
efforts of the Envoy Extraordinary 
of the Czar, the Baron d’'Ungern 
Sternberg, and his Secretary of Le- 
gation, M. Tegoborski, have been 
successful. Nevertheless, from the 
immense and disproportionate mili- 
tary establishment kept up by Rus- 
sia in the Island of Aland, an island 
ceded to Russia in 1809, and whose 
inhabitants are Swedes; and also in 
the Bothnian Gulf; from the im- 
mense naval force, too—twenty-two 
sail of the line—kept up in the 
Baltic ; it is evident that Russia in- 
tends aggression on her neighbours, 
if she have but the opportunity ; 
srovided always she cannot extend 
ome dominions otherwise. Sweden 
and Denmark are, however, deaf to 
all entreaty and persuasion, and 
have determined, as they have an 
undoubted right to do, should there 
be a contest in Europe, to remain 
neutral. The two fleets combined 
are perfectly capable of maintaining 
this neutrality against Russia. The 
Danish navy consists of thirty-one 
vessels of war, carrying from two to 
eighty-four guns, ‘the total amount 
being 1126 guns. Besides, there are 
twenty-three gun brigs, forty-seven 
chaloupes cannoniéres, and seventeen 
barques cannonicres, all of which can 
be increased from the arsenals at 
Rendsburgh and Randers. 

We take it for granted, from the 
honest, sincere, and straightforward 
character both of the Swedes and 
Danes, that the neutrality of which 
we hear from the daily press is a 
real and bond fide one. According 
to common sense, as well as to inter- 
national law, neutral nations are 
those who, in the time of war, are 
not engaged in the contest. As a 
general rule, their rights may be 
stated as consisting in an exemp- 
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tion from injury from either belli- 
gerent ; and their duties, as com- 

rised in the strictest impartiality 
Seheuen the contending parties. 
Nor are the obligations of neutrality 
satisfied, according to the jurists, 
by the affording equal succour to 
both parties. They expressly de- 
mand the abstaining from any as- 
sistance to either belligerent. Pro- 
perly, neutral nations are those who, 
in time of war, do not take any part 
in the contest, but remain common 
friends to both parties, without fa- 
vouring the arms of the one to the 
— of the other. This is laid 
own by Vatel in his third book, 
and a practical application has been 

iven to the principle by Sir William 

cott, in the case of the Rendsborg. 
If Sweden and Denmark adhere to 
these provisions of international 
law they can give no offence to Great 
Britain, whilst they may be possibly 
better enabled to guard their own 
territory. But if their neutrality 
be a hollow neutrality—which we 
neither insinuate nor suppose—in 
the interests of Russia, with a view 
to protecting the commerce of that 
nation, by carrying it on in vessels 
of their own, then we say this is a 
colourable and corrupt neutrality 
which cannot be permitted by Great 
Britain if at war with Russia. Rus- 
sia must not be allowed to carry 
on her trade under the fraudulent 
cover of a neutral flag. Topermit her 
to do so would be to give ce advan- 
tages to which no belligerent is en- 
titl od. Neutrals cease to be neu- 
trals, and become principals from the 
moment they attempt to introduce 
stipulations in restriction of belli- 
gerent rights. This portion of 
— law has been always acted on 

y England and America, and if 
Russia attempts to establish a dif- 
ferent doctrine in the Baltic, either 
openly or by underhand proceedings, 
she must take the consequences of 
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her insane attempt. The people of 
Denmark, of Sweden, and of Nor- 
way are as much opposed to the 
reponderance of Russia in the 
altic, or even in the Black Sea, as 
the people of England, and we do 
not believe that the crowned heads 
of either of these countries would 
rive the cabinet of St. Petersburgh 
an underhand support which would 
be most unpleasing to patriotic 
Danes and Swedes loving their Fa- 
therland. Seven and forty years 
ago Denmark had England for her 
opponent in a question of vital con- 
cern to this country. The _ re- 
sult was that Denmark was deprived 
of her colonies, had her capital bom- 
barded, and her fleet taken posses- 
sion of. It is true that at the peace 
Denmark recovered her sdlediel use- 
sessions, but with the loss of her 
fleet and of the island of Heligoland. 
Adversity is a stern and useful 
teacher, and the 50,000 Danes en- 
gaged in navigation, all of whom are 
good mariners, would never permit 
their government to surrender the 
key of the Baltic to the Russian. 
he Sound, the Great Belt, and 
the Little Belt, the three gates by 
which the Baltic is entered, must 
remain in the possession of the 
rightful owners as well as the Kat- 
tegat. Great Britain has the right 
to say this imperatively, for of the 
ships of all the nations of the world 
that enter the gulf of the Kattegat 
and the three straits, more than a 
fourth are British. England has no 
desire to make war on any nation, 
but if Russia by disturbing the ba- 
lance of power in the East seeks 
intrigues to further extend her do- 
minion to the Sound, or even by 
threatening to close the entrance to 
the Baltic, and overbearing Sweden 
and Denmark, that power must 
be prepared to mect with a deadly 
hostility on the part of Great 
Britain. 
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T is generally allowed that the 

French are masters in the art of 
theorising; that they are adepts in 
logic; and that their language is 
singularly adapted for conveying 
ideas with clearness and precision to 
the mind. But there is one subject 
on which even Frenchmen have 
shown, by the many defeats they 
have sustained, that it is impossible 
to found a theory which will stand 
the test of experience. It is a sub- 
ject that sets at naught all the rules 
of logic, all the laws of metaphy- 
sics; that presents itself under as 
many aspects as the chameleon, and 
leaves the mind ever in doubt which 
is its true one; a problem far be- 
yond the reach of the highest intel- 
lect, but which every man, at some 
time or other of his life, attempts to 
solve. Need we say that we refer 
to Woman; to that sex which, like 
the Sphynx, is continually pro- 
posing new enigmas for our solu- 
tion, but, unlike the Sphynx, never 
runs the risk of self. estruction 
through our discovery of them. 

Alphonse Karr, whose little work 
on this subject we propose to 
bring before the notice of our read- 
ers, wistly sets out by saying that 
it is not his intention to write a 
treatise upon women, or to prove 
anything respecting them; all he 
means to do is to tell us what has 
fallen under his own observation, or 
what he has heard about them from 
trustworthy sources. Like a preur 
chevalier, he assures the ladies that 
if ever he should be tempted into 
addressing them with a little bitter- 
ness, it will only be when he sees 
them adopting some ridiculous 
fashion or habit which may expose 
them to the chance of losing some 
infinitesimal portion of their empire 
over us. He entreats them to bear 
in mind that, should he even subject 
them to unjust reproaches, they 
must recollect those who love them 
the most in private are often their 
greatest detractors in public; and 
that the invectives launched against 
them are often only so many proofs 
of their oo But we must con- 
fess M. Karr takes more apparent 
pleasure, than it seems to us the 
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reasons he has adduced will account 
for, in summing up the hard hits 
given to the weaker sex by men of 
all ages, countries, and shades of 
opinion. Yet it is strange that, 
even whilst writing this, we, too, 
cannot help adding, from our own 
recollection, some few other in- 
stances of the same description ; 
thus, when M. Karr reminds us 
that Socrates averred it would be 
more tolerable to live with a dragon 
than a woman, we recall to recol- 
lection that Plato rejoiced he was 
not born a woman; when he tells 
us that Mahomet excluded women 
from the Pyradise into which he ad- 
mitted sheep, whales, ants, and 
parrots, we remember that a Hin- 
doo is never allowed to speak her 
husband’s name, either during his 
life or after his death ; and when M. 
Karr says he has’ read that Seneca 
vowed the only thing which made 
virtue probable in a woman was her 
ugliness, we recollect Thucydides 
asserted the best woman to . she 
of whom least could be said, either 
good or bad. If we come down to 
later times, the matter is not much 
mended; for example, M. Karr 
quotes Montaigne’s saying, that 
good women are not to be counted 
by dozens; and we believe Swift 
considered women to be only a little 
higher than the monkeys. Lastly, 
we are told in a French epigram,— 
A son réveil, d’ Eden, le premier héte, 
A ses cétés en place de sa cdte; 
Vit ‘la chair de son chair, et les os de 
ses 03,’ 
Et son premier sommeil fut son dernier 
repos. 
For the benefit of the few of our 
readers who may not understand 
French, we will venture upon a free 
translation :— 
When Adam waking, first his lids unfolds 
In Eden's groves, beside him he beholds 
Bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh, and 
knows 
His earliest sleep has proved his last 
repose, 

But we fear we have already con- 
demned ourselves utterly in the 
opinion of those whose pleasure and 
edification we wish to keep specially 
in view; therefore, to justify our- 
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selves, before dismissing this portion 
of our subject, we will quote the 
judgment passed upon women by 
one of their own sex, and they will 
surely allow that nothing we have 
cited is half so severe. ‘Do you 
wish,’ says Madame Necker, ‘to 
spread an opinion, address yourself 
to women ; they will easily aceept 
it, because they are ignorant; they 
will spread it quickly abroad, be- 
cause they love to talk; they will 
long uphold it, because they are 
obstinate.’ 

What result, we would ask, has 
been produced by this conspiracy 
against women? According to M. 
Karr it has only caused one bad 
effect, that of sometimes disgusting 
them with their sex, and making 
them affect to borrow our ideas and 
sentiments, nay, even at times to 
adopt parts of our dress. ‘Phus they 
are edened to spoil their ctherwise 
elegant riding costume by crowning 
it with a hat, the ugliest portion of 
our attire; and to show them the 
folly of thus joining together what 
ought to be kept asunder, M. Karr 
verypertinentlyasks,whattheseladies 
would think, if they were to meet a 

entleman trottingonhorsebackin the 
Bois de Boulogne, dressed in hunting 
costume and a transparent bonnet 
trimmed with feathers and flowers. 
A poet has told us of beauty, that 
it is 

When unadorned, adorned the most, 
still it may have accessories which 
heighten and give a zest to it, and 
amongst the most important of 
these is dress. We approach the 
subject with diffidence and fear, for 
however deeply men may be sensible 
of the influence of dress ; however 
acute in distinguishing the difference 
between good and bad taste, yet 
whenever they come to speak of it 
in detail, they are sure to fall into 
some egregious error, through their 
ignorance of the technical terms of 
the science. However, we will throw 
ourselves on the proverbial kindness 
of our friends, in the hope that they 
will not punish the mistakes we 
shall be sure to make with anything 
more severe than a smile. First, 
then, it may interest our readers to 
know that it was not until the period 
of the Great Revolution they began 
to import their fashions from France. 
From the Norman conyuest down 
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to the seventeenth century, the care 
of our countrywomen had chiefly 
been to dress in such a manner as 
best suited each individual. The 
figure was studied with peculiar at- 
tention, and the gown most com- 
monly worn somewhat resembled 
the riding habits in use a few years 
since. Vandyke was the first person 
who produced any radical change in 
costume, there being so much ele- 
gance in his draperies, all the ladies 
of fashion took his pictures for their 
model. No particular costume was, 
however, even then adopted ; every 
lady dressed as she pleased until the 
Revolution, when the Parisian 
women undertook to set the fashions 
to English females. Their impor- 
tations could scarcely be considered 
improvements, for they not only 
elevated the head by placing upon 
it a fabric of extraordinary height, 
which was built up in all sorts of 
ways (old shoes have sometimes been 
known to form part of the super- 
structure), but they invented shoes 
which raised the wearer at least six 
inches from the ground. English 
ladies vied with the French in rising 
to a higher and higher stature, until 
peace was proclaimed, when, by 
mutual consent, they shrank down, 
like turkeys when danger is past, to 
their natural height. From this 
period until the reign of Queen 
Anne, things proceeded quietly in 
the realm of fashion, and then ano- 
ther revolution ensued. The Pari- 
sian ladies once more set their wits 
to work, and the result was, that 
wonderful machine, the hoop petti- 
coat, which measured no less than 
seven yards in circumference. This 
machine they sent over to the coast 
of Sussex by a smuggler, with the 
intent to have it seized, and to ren- 
der the pattern general by the no- 
toriety it would gein. The stratagem 
succeeded: the English _ ladies 
adopted it at once, and even im- 
proved, or rather added, to the mon- 
strosity, by increasing its cireum- 
ference to nine yards. The hoop 
was laid aside in France long before 
its disuse became general in England. 
The next fashion sent over from 
Paris was the robe de chambre, 
styled in England a sack ; and with 
it was imported a head-dress, which 
enveloped and almost hid the face ; 
with good reason, if the cause as- 
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signed for the invention of the sack 
be the true one. The robe de cham- 
bre had not been long worn before 
some French friars, exposing the 
secret of its adoption, began to ex- 
claim against it. A conference was 

ecordingly held, which ended in the 
Parisian ladies being forced to ca- 
pitulate. They then proposed to 
wear the dress called a Capuchin, 
slyly persuading the monks that it 
was out of compliment to them they 
had fixed upon a dress belonging to 
a religious order. It is said English 
ladies found this Capuchin, or cloak, 
a very convenient style of dress, on 
account of the hood behind serving 
as a receptacle for billets-doux, a 
thus saving the lady a blush in ac- 
cepting, and the gentleman a rebuke 
for presenting them. The last ar- 
ticle of dress we shall mention as 
coming to us by way of France, is 
the negligé, invented to hide per- 
sonal deformities of the back. Since 
then the varieties of fashion have 
been so numerous, that it would be 
a vain attempt to follow them. At 
the present day, the expense and 
richness of a material appear to be 
the things which chiefly direct our 
ladies in the choice of their dress. 
They appear quite to forget that 
their main object ought to be to 
select only what will best suit their 
individual style, both as regards ma- 
terial and shape. But for this taste 
is required; an article less in de- 
mand, and less at command also, 
than money. 

Again, as long as that mysterious 
‘every one’ (better conveyed, per- 
haps, by the French on) exercises 
such a tyrannical influence over 
women, they will never be able to 
study the rules of the beautiful in 
dress. Let us quote a passage from 
M. Karr, which bears upon this 
point :— 

Every one wears flounced gowns, 
every one has five tucks on the skirt, no 
one has less ; if every one wears short 
waists, of course I must too. But what 
do you mean by ‘every one? All the 
world. But do you not make part of 
all the world? Yes, but every one does 
not consult me. Who is it then that 
invents fashions? Women, of course. 
Who are they that follow the fashions ? 
All the rest. Well, that shows the rest 
are all very humble thus to submit to 
the decisions of a few. Listen to a 
woman, and she will tell you she wears 
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nothing but what she is obliged to wear, 
because every one else does the same ; 
but question each one of these tyrants in 
particular, and you will see the same 
submission, the same self-sacrifice. But 
if fashions are invented by women, why 
do you not each invent for yourselves, 
since you may be quite sure that afashion 
invented by any other woman has always 
in view the concealment of some defect 
which she has, or of some beauty which 
you possess ? 

We are, however, quite willing to 
allow that the present style of dress 
is much more reasonable, and assimi- 
lates itself better to the figure than 
any which has been in fashion for 
many years past. Still there are 
some changes which, in our humble 
opinion, might be made with advan- 
tage. For instance, why should 
the ample skirts, which fall in such 
graceful folds to the ground, be 
pulled or gathered in (we believe 
those are the technical terms), in all 
their width round the waist, instead 
of being gradually sloped upwards so 
as to suit the figure. Under the 
present plan the immense additional 
size given to the hips is something 

uite unnatural, oa we think M. 

arr is right in saying, that if any 
woman of taste, on undressing at 
night, were to discover she was really 
formed as she appears to be during 
the day, she would be found the 
next morning drowned in her tears. 
Why, too, should not the long skirts, 
that certainly look elegant in a draw- 
ing room, be provided with means 
for shortening them when worn out 
of doors. Could this be arranged, 
we should then be saved the discom- 
fort of being enveloped in a cloud of 
dust worse than a simoom, when 
walking by the side of our fair com- 
anions, though we might, perhaps, 

e sorry to lose the pretty wavy 
pattern their dresses leave upon the 
pavement. We should be spared, 
too, all painful doubts as to the love 
entertained by our ladies for that 
quality which is akin to godliness, 
caused by seeing them defy alike the 
consequences to themselves and 
others of dust and mud, rather than 
avoid both, by lifting their skirts an 
inch above the ground. As to the 
bonnets in vogue, we dare scarcely 
touch on them, though we will ven- 
ture to express the charitable hope 
that our ladies have more i their 
heads than upon them at present. 
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into microscopical dimensions, it is 
not the same with the hair which 
every lady now displays. How 
such a surprising increase in the 
quantity has been attained, we do 
not pretend to know ; nor would we 
attempt to explain how it is that a 
lady who, when we pay her a 
morning call, seems scarcely to have 
enough hair for the most modest 
coiffure, suddenly dazzles us in the 
evening with such an astonishing 
exuberance of plaits and bands, that 
we have really wondered how her 
head could bear the weight. M. 
Karr, however, tells us he has had it 
from a celebrated coiffeur (eternal 
shame be to him for thus betraying 
the mysteries of the toilette), that 
some of his ladies wear from seven 
to eight ‘perruques,’—that is to say, 
seven pieces of false hair mixed in 
with their own. This may be the prac- 
tice in France, but we cannot 
readily believe an Englishwoman 
would allow herself to indulge in 
such a piece of deception, and though 
we have been told that the best 
test of a lady’s temper ia slyly to 
take the comb out of her ‘ back hair’, 
we would much rather believe that 
any anger which might ensue would 
be owing more to the rudeness of the 
action, than to any little discoveries 
it might entail. Should false hair, 
however, be worn, even here in 
England, the custom, perhaps, may 
be sanctioned by its antiquity; for 
the fashion of wearing it was not 
unknown to the Roman ladies, who 
even went so far as to dress it in 
imitation of a military helmet: they 
were fond also of using other de- 
ceptions with regard to their hair, 
now staining it with a yellow dye to 

ive it a flaxen cclour, now powdering 
it with gold dust to render it more 
siaplendont. In Spain a golden 
tinge of hair was so greatly esteemed, 
that in order to attain it ladies would 
rub it with sulphur, steep it in aqua- 
fortis, and expose it to the sun at the 
hottest time of the day. When 
false hair was first introduced, how- 
ever, it was to conceal baldness, but 
soon afterwards it was worn by per- 
sons who had not the slightest occa- 
sion for it, as is said to be the case at 
the present day. At one period the 
wearing false hair was considered 
80 indispensable, that those hair- 
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dressers were the most esteemed 
who could dress the natural hair so 
as to give it the appearance of a 
wig. In the Harleian collection 
there is an advertisement which 
dates about the reign of Queen Anne, 
and in which a hairdresser professes 
to cut and curl not only ladies’ but 
boys’ hair ‘ after so fine a manner 
that you shall not know it to be their 
own hair,’ We have not yet arrived 
at this pitch of extravagance, but 
there is no knowing where fashion 
may not leadits votaries. Not only 
the style of dressing ladies’ hair, but 
also the person by whom it was to 
be dressed, has always been a matter 
of great importance, and no wonder, 
for to touch a lady's locks is a lover's 
highest privilege. So important a 
matter, ideed, was it once con- 
sidered, that it formed the subject of 
a lawsuit between the coiffeurs des 
dames of Paris and the corporation 
of master barbers, which was tried 
before the highest court of judi- 
eature at Paris in 1759. The 
master barbers contended that it was 
the exclusive privilege of those who 
dressed bothsexes todress the ladies’ 
hair, while the coiffeurs argued 
that the privilege was in their 
favour, because the dressing of 
ladies’ hair is a ‘liberal art,’ and 
foreign to the profession of master 
barbers. The coiffeurs gained the 
cause, the ladies having enlisted 
themselves warmly on their side. 
This important trial long formed the 
prevailing topic of conversation 
amongst the Parisians; the court 
was crowded by a most brilliant 
assemblage, and the decision was 
received with the liveliest demon- 
strations of applause. 

But it is time we should 
our readers with some of M. 


atify 
Carr's 
remarks on the subject we have so 
long been discussing. 

Dress (he says) is the great business 
of all women, and the fixed idea of 


some. Thus every event in their lives 
has a change of dress for its result, and 
often for its cause. In this way gowns 
divide a woman’s existence into an infi- 
nite number of eras and hegiras. ‘Such 
a thing happened at the time when I 
had my purple velvet dress; such 
another, when I bought my pink satin.’ 
To mark important events more pre- 
cisely, you hear, ‘The first time he saw 
me I was dressed in blue.” When girls 
do not marry solely for the purpose of 
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putting on the wedding costume, you 
may still be certain that it does, in some 
degree, influence their minds. Mr. 

never would have been accepted, 
if his wife had thought only of him, but 
a veil and orange-flower wreath, which 
suits a bride so well, cannot be worn, 
excepting on the wedding-day, and, in 
order to marry, a husband is required : 
so he is taken as an accessary, just in 
the same way as carriages are hired. 
Many would very likely prefer to be 
married without a husband, but that is 
not the custom. 

Now, do not look so indignant, 
dear lady, nor toss down Fraser in 
disgust ; recollect M. Karr is speak- 
ing of French women, not of Eng- 
lish ladies. You never marry for 
the sake of an establishment, or be- 
cause you are tired of home, or be- 
cause you do not like to be last roses 
of summer, left blooming alone, all 
your lovely companions married and 
gone, or because you would like to 

ve a box at the opera, or to keep 
a carriage, and see a great deal of 
‘carriage company,’ or because you 
are ambitious of a title, or of any of 
the vain pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. No, my dear coun- 
trywomen, you always remember 
that marriage is the most serious, as 
it may be the happiest state on 
which you can enter; you never 
marry, except from the purest 
motives; as to thinking of a white 
moire antique and a Brussels veil, 
nothing so paltry ever once comes 
across your minds; you never 
marry, except from the most exalted 
affection, the most earnest desire so to 
fulfil the sacred duties you are about 
to take upon yourselves, that you 
may indeed prove the helpmeets 
you were intended to be. And 
amongst high-principled English 
women, who has ever heard of, 
much less seen, a young girl marry- 
ing, selling herself would be the 
more correct term, to a decrepit old 
man, simply because he is ak and 
has atitle? Yet M. Karr assures us 
such things do take place in France. 
He tells us, moreover, that no one 
pities these poor girls: on the con- 
trary, they are congratulated by all 
their relatives, and envied by all 
their unmarried companions; he 
even says he has ceased to pity them 
himself, on finding that, instead of 
being wretched, they are proud of 
and delighted with their fate. No 
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one either thinks of despising them ; 
that feeling is reserved for those who 
less deserve it. Well may M. Karr 
exclaim that after having witnessed 
such a spectacle, he has loved the 
whole sex less—for a week’s time ; 
well may he say that a single fact of 
this nature dishonours all women, 
because it shows that such a thing 
is possible. 

ow that we have proved, to 
the satisfaction of our readers, 
that French and English women 
have such entirely different views 
on the subject of marriage, we 
should like to know whether dress 
ever enters into the thoughts of our 
countrywomen, as connected with 
the loss of friends. It evidently 
does so in France, as will best be 
proved by a little sample of a visit 
of seule, with which M. Karr 
furnishes us. We will, therefore, 
proceed to quote it, leaving it to the 
conscience of our countrywomen to 
decide whether or not it is in the 
least applicable to them. 

Madame has just lost a relative ; her 
grief is profound, but it will soon be al- 
leviated, by the necessity of providing 
mourning. ‘What is most worn this 
year, what is the most fashionable kind 
of mourning? The milliner must be 
visited, the dressmaker and the drapers ; 
this is done with less scruple, now that 
shops have been opened for the sale of 
articles of mourning alone. Al) sorrow 
quickly disappears beneath the load of 
cares about dress; the only anxiety is 
whether the bonnet should be too small 
or the gown too short. But it is seldom 
an accident of this kind happens. 
When properly attired Madame goes to 
make a call upon a friend. She says, 
‘I hear you have lost your cousin ; it 
must have been a terrible shock to you. 

What a lovely bonnet you have 
on, . . . She was quite young, I 
believe. Do you still continue 
to employ Mrs. ? 

‘Yes, she has been my milliner for 
the last three years.’ 

‘Nothing could possibly suit you 
better. I feel deeply for your 
sorrow.’ 

‘I loved her like a sister. 
left a dreadful void in my life. a* 
How do you like the material of my 
dress ? 

‘It is beautiful. 
it? 

‘At the Sarcophagus. . . . 
has left two poor little children !’ 

And Madame’s friend begins to feel a 
little envious ; she would willingly lose 


She has 


Where did you buy 
She 
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a relation, so that she might be able to 
wear such a charming bonnet; and she 
says to herself, ‘The first time I have to 
go into mourning I will buy my dresses 
atthe Sarcophagus,’ and then she passes 
all her relations in review, to see 
whether there is any one amongst them 
old enough or ill enough to give herany 
reasonable hope she may soon possess 
such a beautiful gown. 

Just in the same way every event, 
every fresh alliance, every friendship, 
serves as a pretext for a new dress; a 
friend gives a ball—a new gown ; she 
marries—a new gown ; she dies—a new 
gown ; and so on, ad infinitum. 

Now we do not wish to be always 
bringing our countrywomen to the 
confessional, so we will not ask them 
what they think of this extract; 
and will only just mention, that 
when a young friend of ours told us 
the other day of her brother's ap- 
proaching marriage, the sole com- 
ment she made was,— So I shall 
be obliged to get anew pink bonnet, 
and that’s very provoking, just as 
winter is coming on.’ 

Apropos to mourning, M. Karr 
dwells upon it at length in another 
portion of his little work, and the 

assage is such an excellent one, 

t we are sure our readers will 

forgive us for extracting it in full. 
Here it is :— 


One of the things on which our sex 
has always prided itself in France is the 


beauty of the leg. Now I shall sup- 
pose that all the bow legs, the crooked, 
the spindle shanked, &c., met in coun- 
cil and decided it was perfectly useless 
to exhibit legs which were faulty in any 
respect, and thus to augment by a hu- 
miliating comparison, the triumph of 
those to whom Nature had shown her- 
self more gracious. In consequence of 
this, knee breeches and silk stockings 
were discarded, and trowsers were in- 
vented. But by enclosing deformed and 
shapeless legs alone in these cloth cases, 
the end was not secured, for the badly 
formed legs, on counting themselves, 
found they were in an immense majority ; 
they therefore promulgated a law, that 
henceforth all knee-breeches should be 
considered absurd. By this means the 
majority hid both their own bad legs, 
and the handsome legs of the minority. 
This is a procedure employed very 
ee in society. 
ve find it in the practices and cus- 
toms adopted to show our grief on the 
loss of persons whom we love, or whom 
it is supposed to be our duty to love. 
To judge by these customs, we should 
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be tempted to believe that it has been 
necessary to give to grief, either per- 
mitted or proper, general, and common 
limits, beyond which, all manifestations 
shall be declared to be in bad taste. It 
has been equally agreed upen, that those 
who shall scrupulously observe certain 
simple and easy practices, shall be con- 
sidered to experience a sufficient degree 
of grief. Thus it is proper for a woman 
to mourn her husband a year and six 
weeks {a man only mourns his wife six 
months |,—that is to say, the widow on 
the morning of the 471st day [and the 
widower on the dawn of the 18lst] 
awakes in a gay and cheerful mood. 

Grief divides itself into several periods 
in the case of widows. 

1st period. —Despair, six weeks. This 
period is known by a black paramatta 
dress, crape collar and cuffs, and the 
disappearance of the hair beneath the 
widow's cap. 

2nd period.—Profound grief. De- 
spondency, six weeks. Profound grief 
is recognised by the dress, which still 
continues to be of paramatta, and the 
despondency which succeeds to despair 
is symbolized by the white crape collar 
and cuffs. 

3rd period. — Grief softened by the 
consolations of friends, and the hope 
soon to rejoin the regretted object of her 
affections in a better world. These 
melancholy sentiments last six months ; 
they are expressed by a black silk dress ; 
the widow's cap is still worn. 

“4th period.—Time heals the wounds 
of the heart. Providence-tempers the 
east wind to the shorn lamb. Violent 
attacks of grief only come on at rare in- 
tervals. Sometimes the widow seems 
as though she had forgotten her loss, 
but all at once, a circumstance, appa- 
rently inditferent, recalls it, and she 
falls back into grief. Yet she dwells 
from time to time upon the faults of the 
beloved, but it is only to contrast them 
with his dazzling virtues. This period 
would be tiresome enough for the world 
at large, therefore it has been decided 
to express it simply by half mourning. 

5th period.—There is now only a 
softened iiclancholy, which will last all 
her life,—i. ¢., six weeks. This touching 
and graceful sentiment shows itself by 
a quiet grey silk dress ; the sufferer less 
feels the loss than the actual depriva- 
tions of a husband. 

When any lady loses her husband, it 
is requisite either to pay her a visit of 
condolence, or to address a letter to her. 
It is customary in these cases to make 
use of such language as admits the pro- 
bability of the greatest possible grief, 
that of Artemisia, for example. Fon- 
tenelle, however, thought proper to send 
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a blank letter to a young friend of his 
who had lost an old husband, saying he 
would fill it up three months afterwards. 
When he did so, he began, ‘ Madame, 
I congratulate you.’ But this is quite 
contrary to eustom. Therefore, when 
a widow loses an old avaricious husband, 
from whom she inherits a large fortune, 
you ought not the less to entreat her not 
to give herself up to despair, and take 
care to look as though you believed it 
was law and custom alone which pre- 
vented her from burying herself with 
him. 

We have slightiy modified the 
latter part of M. Karr’s observa- 
tions, and we have entirely left out 
his remarks on widowers, because 
we deem them utterly inapplicable 
to our countrymen. We should, 
however, be doing the author an 
injustice if we omitted to give the 
beautiful passage with which he con- 
cludes the subject :— 

As to those who really grieve over 
their relations, they will do well not to 
annoy the world by the signs of a real 
grief; they will do well to wear their 
sorrow within, as they do when mourning 
over friends—those relations made by the 


heart, And if you should meet with any 


such, do not address to them con- 
ventional consolations, for there is a 
portion of themselves which they have 
buried with their dead. Their only 
consolation is the hope that they shall 
never be able to console themselves ; 
that is to sey, never to forget, never to 
see those die in their heart whom they 
have already seen die in the flesh. Show 
these afflicted ones that they have not 
lost all, and show them your love is still 
left them. But all this is not the 
fashion. 


Among the many insoluble pro- 
blems with which the fair puzzles 
of creation often astonish us, is their 
power of performing two mental 
operations, quite distinct in their 
nature, at one and the same time; 
and we would defy the most acute 
observer to discover that they are 
not concentrating their attention 
entirely on one subject. Our sex 
can certainly manage to keep two of 
their senses—sometimes more—in 
lively exercise, but who amongst us 
could simultaneously solve a mathe- 
matical problem, and compose an 
epic poem, or observe a transit of 

enus, and at the same time commit 
to memory an ode of Horace? Yet 
Women can boust this astonishing 
power, and they will pardon us if 
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we add that we cannot help some- 
times regretting they should not turn 
it to better account. M. Karr will 
supply us with an instance of the 
way in which this surprising faculty 
often manifests itself; and we are 
sure that there is no one who will 
not admit its truth :— 

T am often struck (he says) with the 
power of memory exhibited by ladies 
who go to church regularly on Sundays 
and week-days. Is it not, indeed, 
something superhuman which enables a 
woman, after she has passed an hour 
and a half in church without ever lifting 
her eyes from her prayer-book, or letting 
them wander from the preacher, to de- 
scribe to you the toilette of every lady 
in church, without omitting the smallest 
details? She will not forget either their 
gloves or their collars; she will never 
give to one lady the lace or the orna- 
ments of another. Not only does this 
require great perfection in the powers of 
memory, but a singular and phenomenal 
development of the sight, for the ladies 
who sit at her right or her Jeft hand, or 
behind her, will not be omitted any 
more than those who sit before her. She 
will have seen them all, she will have 
remarked all the details of their attire, 
even those which are the most insignifi- 
cant in appearance, without having been 
once caught turning her head, and 
without having exhibited a sign of being 
engaged with anything but her prayers. 

We must beg to dissent from 
M. Karr in looking upon this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon as attributable 
to an extension of the power of 
memory. We believe that a far 
higher power is called into exercise— 
a faculty hitherto peculiar to women: 
another sense in addition to those we 
possess, a species of natural clair- 
voyance which might, if properly 
trained, be productive of most im- 
portant results. We said we could 
not help regretting that those to 
whom this faculty has been com- 
mitted should not turn it to better 
account, but we almost feel inclined 
to retract our wish, for fearful might 
be the consequences which it would 
entail upon ourselves. Perhaps it 
is this power of attending to two 
things at once, when to all appear- 
ance they are engaged with but one, 
which adds to the difficulty we have 
in understanding women, of knowing 
what they woul be at, as the saying 
is. For after we have spent hours 
in weighing every word they have 
addressed to us, after we have re- 
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called every gesture, every look, 
till at last we have imagined we have 

uite discovered their meaning, we 
find, on returning to the subject, 
that every word, every gesture, may 
be om pe quite differently ; and 
like . Karr, we are forced to 
exclaim, ‘They either meant that, 
or something just the reverse !’ 

If Albert Smith, in his next ac- 
count of the ascent of Mont Blane, 
would manage to introduce such a 
sermon against ‘morning-calls’ as he 
did last year against crochet-work, 
that resource, as he rightly termed 
it, of idiotic idleness, we should look 
upon him in the light of a true 
benefactor of man and woman- 
kind. There has always been some- 
thing exceedingly mvsterious to us 
about this female observance; it is 
a rite which all exclaim against, but 
which, nevertheless, all are most 
careful to perform at certain stated 
oe which we believe are strictly 
aid down. When one of these 
periods arrives, the female wor- 
smeper sets out attired in her best, 
with card-case in hand, which card- 


case she says she devoutly = 


may be empty by the time she has 
finished her ‘round.’ For, according 
to her, there is nothing she fears sv 
much as to find any of her friends 
‘at home.’ We have often wondered 
that if such be the case, a servant 
should not be sent to leave his 
mistress’s cards at the houses of her 
various acquaintances, and so save 
her the trouble of dressing and the 
annoyance of finding any of her 
friends too scrupulous to say ‘ Not at 
home ;’ for we understand that those 
called upon have as much dislike to 
receiving visitors as to making 
visits. ut for some inscrutable 
cause or other, it seems that the 
rite must be performed in person, 
when some such little scene as the 
following, which has been depicted 
in a most lively way by M. Karr, is 
sure to take place—at least, in 
France :— 

Cidalise. How kind it is in you to 
come and see me—it is an age since you 
have been here. What a pretty bonnet 
that is of yours! 

Araminta. Do you really think so ! 

Cidalise. It is in perfect taste. There 
is no one but you who understands how 
to dress. 


Araminta. You look lovely this 
morping, and that morning gown be- 
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comes you exquisitely. I have just been 
to call on Arsinoe. She was a perfect 
fright. 

Cidalise. How can any dress look well 
on such afigure? Ah, what a charming 
mantle that is. Who made it? 

Araminta. Madame-——-; and Phyllis ? 
how do you get on with her? 

Cidalise. Oh, I don’t trouble myself 
about her. She hasn’t got two ideas in 
herhead. Besides—but you know the 
story about her. 

Araminta. Yes. You mean about 
Mr. —? 

Cidalise. I was very near forbidding 
her the house. What! going already ? 

Araminta, Yes, I have a good deal of 
shopping to do. 

Cidalise. Don’t be so long again in 
coming to see me, and don’t be in such 
a hurry another time. 

A little while after Araminta has 
taken her leave and gone to make ano- 
ther call, where she will say that Cida- 
lise is as yellow as an orange, and that 
her morning costume is really a little 

Phyllis and Arsinoe are ad- 


Cidalise. Ah, how kind it is of you to 
come and see me. It is an age since 
you called. What a sweet veil you have 
on, Arsinoe, and you, Phyllis, I never 
saw any one wear such exquisite gloves. 
But it’s no wonder with such hands. By 
the bye, Araminta has just left me. 

Arsinoe. Ah!—She told me she did 
not call upon you now. 

Cidalise. Really! Well, that will 
very likely happen some day or other. 
She is very much deceived if she thinks 
no notice is taken of her walks in the 
Bois de Boulogne with Mr. 

Phyltis, It is really too bad. 

Cidalise. She had on such an odious 
bonnet, and she stopped such a time, I 
thought she was intending to pass the 
night here. What! you are going al- 
ready. Well, at any rate, don’t be so 
long without coming to see me, and 
don’t be so hurried another time. 

Arsinoe and Phyllis set off to make 
another call, in which they will descant 
upon Cidalise’s censorious spirit—though 
she... . Cidalise sits waiting for another 
caller, whom she will entertain with the 
horrid way in which Arsinoe is dressed, 
and the prudish airs Phyllis gives her- 
self, notwithstanding, &c. &c. &c. 

We cannot, of course, tell how far 
this may be a just description of 
what takes place in an English 
drawing-room, because we gentlemen 
are generally excluded from morning 
ealls, and if we have happened to 
drop in, our presence has seemed to 
impose a most embarrassing silence 
upon the ladies, who, whilst the door 
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was being opened for us, we could 
hear engaged in the most earnest 
conversation. But from what we 
have observed in the homes of our 
friends, where we are admitted on 
familiar terms, (a bachelor, alas! has 
no home) we must confess that we 
do not think Englishwomen are en- 
tirely exempt from the propensity to 
make remarks on each other’s dress. 
This practice always appears to us 
to be void of good breeding, to be 
indeed a relic of barbarism. What 
else do savages when a white man 
appears amongst them; they are not 
satisfied till they have examined him 
from hat to shoe; literally turned 
his dress inside out, as we believe 
some of our fair countrywomen 
would do with each other’s attire if 
they dared to venture so far. As to 
the gossipping which evidently goes 
on amongst French ladies, that is a 
still more grievous fault; we can 
only hope that it is not indulged in 
to anything like the same extent in 
England. 

M. Karr gives us an account of a 
call which he once made, in company 
with four young ladies, on a bride— 
a call which, in feminine parlance, 
‘could not be put off a day longer.’ 


This visit had all the character of a 
coalition, of an invasion, like that of the 
allied powers in France, in the year 
1815. 

The lady on whom we were calling at 
once felt all the disadvantages of her po- 
sition ; the enemy was too superior in 
number for her to be able to resist, with 
any chance of success; a panic took 
place in her forces, she attempted to 
make tacit propositions of truce or of 
peace ; she bore the attack of the enemy 
as well as she was able, and attempted 
all sorts of stratagems, but in vain. The 
call was not a long one ; every one was 
in a hurry to share in the booty, and to 
communicate their impressions. The 
farewell was cordial, but I saw such 
signs of impatience in my companions, 
that I hastened my steps, to prevent the 
partition of booty taking place too near 
the scene of action. 

It was then I perceived that what 
each had looked for in the enemy, was 
what she possessed herself, in the highest 
degree. ‘Did you ever see such hands ? 
said one of my companions, as soon as I 
slackened my pace; ‘were they not 
large and red?’ I cast a glance on the 
hands of the lady who was speaking : 
they were small, white, and delicately 
formed. 
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‘And such a foot!’ said the second, 
whose feet are not larger than a child's. 

‘What a bad figure,’ exclaimed the 
third, whose slight and elegant form had 
attracted my attention more than once. 

‘Of course you know she wears false 
hair,’ said the fourth, whose abundant 
and glossy locks sometimes escape from 
the comb, by their weight. 

‘She has not two words to say for 
herself,’ added the first, who has great 
animation and command of language. 

This eager dialogue soon augmented 
in interest, for me. If, at the com- 
mencement, my companions had each 
made me see, by their critiques, the ad- 
vantages each possessed, they did not 
delay to make me remark some which, 
I confess, to my shame, I had not re- 
marked ; others to which, it must be 
owned, they had but the pretension, — 
but this I only venture to say with a 
proper degree of timidity. But women 
are very far from suspecting all the timi- 
dity of men. 


Perhaps the assertion M. Karr 
makes, that women have no child- 
hood, is more applicable to his 
countrywomen than to ours. But 
we confess that, even in England, 
we have too often remarked that a 
little girl in short frocks and frilled 
trowsers differs from a woman in no- 
thing except size. Her coquetry, 
her self-consciousness, her airs and 
graces, all these feminine qualities 
show themselves en petit, as they 
will do en grand, when she ‘ comes 
out,’ a young lady of sixteen. So 
that, as M. Karr says, from the age 
of six years a woman has nothing to 
gain, excepting in dimensions ; but, 
as he adds, if women are never 
children, they are also never old. 
He assures us he has consulted many 
of his lady friends as to the age at 
which a woman becomes old, and is 
convinced they know no more about 
the matter than he does : 


Listen (h2 says) toa woman of twenty 
speaking of old women; she does not 
talk of them as persons whom she will 
one day resemble. To hear her talk 
you might fancy that young and 
old women are two entirely different 
species, black and white, and that 
she belongs to the young, just as 
she does to the white. But what, after 
all (he asks), is it to be old? It is not 
to have spent a certain number of years 
out of the mysterious sum allotted to 
each ; no, to be old is to have lost all 
beauty, to possess no longer the power 
to charm. Women (he continues) are 
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often reproached because they will not 
tell the truth respecting theirage. It is 
much more a piece of absurdity on the 
part of men to ask it, than on the part 
of women to conceal it. It is very well 
to ask the age of a woman whom we 
have not seen, because it gives one some 
sort of a criterion, a very indifferent one 
often, by which to form conjectures as to 
her personal charms, but it is perfectly 
useless to ask a woman's age after we 
have once seen her, and can judge what 
she really is, instead of what she pre- 
tends to be. 

We need scarcely say we quite 
agree with M. Karr on this point, 
and with him we should infinitely 
prefer an old woman who is still 
young, to a young woman who has 
already become old. Fair ladies, 
after such an admission as this, will 
you not forgive all M. Karr’s past 
and future sins against you? recollect 
to him you owe the immense benefit 
of being saved from the stigma which 
attaches to old maids, for as long 
as you possess the power of pleasing 

ou never can become such. As for 
Senet. it is a thing which women 
never can understand; it does not 
consist in what they call being 
pretty or lovely, but in that inex- 
plicable charm, that influence which 
produces such delightful reveries in 
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the heart, and plunges the spirit into 
ecstasy. one word it is love 
which creates beauty; it is love 
which gives expression to the eye, 
grace to the figure, softness to the 
voice, and infinite charms to the 
mind ; just as love is the origin, the 
cause, and the end of all that is 
beautiful and true ; love, from which 
the noblest ambition springs; love 
which gives birth to genius. 

But we dare not trust ourselves 
to proceed. We will therefore take 
our leave at once of our fair readers, 
earnestly assuring them that, what- 
ever we may have appeared to say 
against them, we entirely agree in 
= with Diderot when he ex- 
claimed,—‘ Woman, how sincerely I 
lament with you. There is but one 
way to make amends for all your 
sufferings, and were I a lawgiver, 
freed from all servitude, you should 
be sacred wherever you appear.’ 
Nay, more, we believe the little boy 
was right who maintained that it was 
not ‘man’ but his mamma ‘ who was 
the noblest work of God.’ Surely 
we have made our peace with you 
now,—surely you will now believe— 
Woman, with all thy faults, we love thee 

still. 


THE IRISH TENANT-RIGHT QUESTION. 


MONG the bills postponed, at 
the end of the last Session of 
Parliament,—a session remarkable 
both for its length and the number 
of great measures it saw carried,— 
was one relating to a subject which 
has, for some time past, been forcing 
itself on the attention of the public, 
and on which four successive go- 
vernments have promised to do 
something, but, as yet, have failed to 
accomplish anything: we mean the 
system of land tenure in Ireland. 
Two or three years ago this subject 
seemed likely to afford materials fora 
powerful agitation ; a year anda half 
ago the settlement of it, proposed 
by Mr. Sharman Crawford, was 
made the test of all popular candi- 
dates on the hustings of Trish con- 
stituencies. Though the excitement 
consequent on a general election has 
passed away, and the improved agri- 
cultural prospects of the country 
have given a new turn to the minds 


of many who used to look to 
‘ Tenant-Right’ as the solution of all 
their difficulties, yet this subject, 
which was once thought to be a 
topic of mere platform oratory or 
hustings declamation, has now come 
seriously to occupy the minds of 
philosophers and legislators. And, as 
a cuneblaalie prejudice appears still 
to exist against the settlement of the 
question proposed by Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, we are desirous of calling 
the attention of the public both to 
what the objects of his bill really 
are, and what is the nature of the 
arguments that have been used to 
condemn them. 

The principles of Mr. Sharman 
Crawford’s measure, as enunciated 
by himself, are as follow :—‘ That 
all improvements of the soil, and all 
works of every description by means 
of which the annual letting value or 
fee-interest of the premises shall be 
or shall have been increased, and 
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which shall be or shall have been 
made at the cost or by the labour of 
the tenant, or purchased or inherited 
by him from his predecessors, shall 
be taken to be the property of such 
tenant. . . . and from and after the 
passing of this Act no person in occu- 
pation of land or premises, being 
tenant thereon, and having made im- 
provements of the nature aforesaid, 
shall be evicted therefrom unless he 
shall first have received from his 
landlord, or from the incoming 
tenant, fair compensation for all 
labour and capital expended in im- 
rovements, of the nature hereinbe- 
ore stated, and which are by this 
Act declared to be the property of 
the tenant.’ 

The two chief objections urged 
against these principles are— 

First.—That legislative interfer- 
ence with any private dealing, such 
as the letting of land, is for the most 
part inexpedient and seems incom- 
patible with the rights of property. 

Secondly.—Thatallimprovements 
made on the land ought after a cer- 
tain time to repay themselves, and 
that after the tenant has had the 
benefit of them for this time, he has 
no claim for any further compensa- 
tion. 

With respect to the first of these 
objections, those who urge it seem to 
us to betray either wonderful incon- 
sistency or wonderful ignorance of 
the subject on which they attempt to 
reason. Talk of the inexpediency 
of legislative interference with pri- 
vate dealings in land! Why, no 
single article of merchandise is so 
hampered and crippled by legislative 
interference as land is. The greater 
part of the land of the United King- 
dom is so cireumstanced that its 
owner cannot bring a rood of it into 
the market without incurring such 
an amount of trouble and expense 
as to render its sale practically im- 
possible. If a man is born a land- 
owner, it is probable that, whatever 
may be his distaste or whatever his 
incapacity for the management or 
the right cultivation of his estate, 
he remdins so. Another man may 
have all the necessary requisites for 
being a good cultivator, he may 
have skill, capital, and a taste for 
agriculture, and yet he cannot pur- 
chase ground. Thus, the former is 
often forced, without any fault of his 
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own, to play the part of the dog in 
the manger—to continue to occupy 
land which he can neither cultivate 
himself nor make over to those who 
can use it to the best advantage— 
while others who could so use it are 
obliged to play the part of the ox in 
the same fable, to stand by and see 
what would be so useful to them 
thrown away upon others. <A per- 
nicious state of things with respect 
to any commodity; still more so 
when the commodity thus affected is 
one so prized by mankind that it is 
termed the fairest of nature’s gifts ; 
and most especially pernicious to a 
country where, from the dearth of 
trade and manufactures, the right 
use of it affords the means of sub- 
sistence to four-fifths of the popula- 
tion. 

We think it will hardly be denied 
that a law which may appear to in- 
volve a principle objectionable and 
inexpedient in itself, and which no 
right-thinking person beginning to 
legislate for any country de novo 
would desire to see passed, may, in 
any existing state of things, be both 
justifiable and desirable for sanative 
or corrective purposes. The prin- 
ciple of non-interference already 
adverted to, though generally sound 
in itself, is admitted by many of its 
ablest advocates to be subject to 
large exceptions. A state provision 
for the poor, the limitation of the 
hours of employment of women and 
children in factories, the statute 
which forbids a man to set his town 
house on fire, or to keep any pesti- 
ferous nuisance on his premises in the 
midst of a crowded neighbourhood, 
though quite at variance with non-in- 
terference, are approved of by man 
celebrated political economists. 
then this ‘ laissez aller’ principle be a 
subject to exceptions in simple and 
ordinary instances like these, a new 
regulation, which can be shown to be 
absolutely necessary, to counteract 
the evil effects that have already 
arisen from the erroneous legislation 
of former times, cannot be summa- 
rily condemned for disregarding it. 

he degree of interference which 
the legislature may or ought to ex- 
ercise, for the purpose of counteract- 
ing the evil already produced by its 
former errors, must, of course, de- 
pend upon the actual amount of 
mischief caused thereby, and the 
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greater or less sanative influence of 
custom. For instance, the mischief 
that might naturally be expected 
to arise from the oss impeding 
the free transfer of land, would 
be the accumulation of tracts of 
territory in the hands of indi- 
viduals who, unable to cultivate it 
themselves, would let it to tenants 
who, as they had not the same 
interest in it as proprietors, could 
not be expected to expend their 
capital in making any improvements 
that would not repay themselves 
immediately. The evils thus pro- 
duced might be so mitigated by the 
existence of some custom relative to 
the making and enjoyment of works 
of this nature, that it would be ex- 
tremely inadvisable for the Govern- 
ment to interfere, or they might be 
so great as to render it highly ex- 
pedient that they should be counter- 
acted by some legislative enactment. 
If, for instance, it were customary 
that the buildings, fences, and all 
those fixtures which ought more 
properly to be termed necessary ad- 
uncts than improvements, should 

made by the landlord; if the 
farms were generally leased to 
tenants for a period of years suffi- 
ciently long to enable them to repay 
themselves for a large class of im- 
provements; and if the landlords 
were generally found willing and 
able to advance either the whole or 
a part of the capital necessary to 
make the improvements that would 
not pay during the ordinary period 
of 4 og it is clear that the inter- 


sition of the — would not 


e required. ven the partial 
existence of such customs, needs 
they might fall very far short of 
counteracting all the bad conse- 
quences of the land-letting system, 
might render it highly inexpedient 
for the Government to embarrass or 
to meddle with the dealings of land- 
lordandtenant. But if any country 
in which there existed impediments 
to the free transfer of land such as 
we have adverted to, were to exhibit 
in their full extent all the evils that 
might naturally be expected to arise 
therefrom ; if the land were without 
those habitations which are generally 
thought to be indispensably neces- 
sary, as well for the moral as for the 
physical good of the cultivator; if 
there were a total lack of all those 
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other adjuncts whick are essential 
for the proper cultivation of the 
soil; if the ground itself were ac- 
knowledged to be worse tilled, and 
to produce less than any other land 
of the same fertility, inhabited by 
any nation that salle the slightest 
pretensions to civilization; if the 
cultivators of the soil seemed abso- 
lutely afraid to apply their capital 
and labour to the development of 
its resources; and if the mutual 
feelings between the owner and the 
occupiers thereof were such that 
there seemed no immediate prospect 
of the commencement of any well 
understood and equitable custom 
whereby these evils might be in any 
way remedied or mitigated, it will 
hardly be denied that a fair case 
would exist for the interposition of 
the legislature. 

Let us see how far this reasoning 
applies to the state of things actually 
existing in the United Kingdom. 

Tn all its three divisionsthe greater 
part of the land belongs to the pro- 
prietors of large estates, who can 
cultivate but a small portion of them 
themselves. All of it is more or less 
liable therefore to the evils adverted 
to. In Scotland, the houses and fix- 
tures are for the most part made by 
the landlords ; where fama are not 80 
made they almost invariably form 
the subject of special contract be- 
tween them and their tenants. The 
land is generally let on leases of 19 
or 21 years. It is not an unusual 
thing for landlords to advance capital 
at a certain per-centage to the 
tenants for those improvements, 
which can hardly be expected to pay 
both principal and interest during 
the currency of their leases; some- 
times even they bear half the ex- 
pense of making them, without 
charging any per-centage, on the 
condition of their having the whole 
benefit thereof after the termination 
of the lease. Though, even in this 
case, it can hardly ‘be said that the 
land is as much improved as it might 
be, were it more generally cultivated 
by the owners, and though many 
may be of opinion that some sort of 
Tenant-right custom might well be 
superadded to the existing system of 
leases, yet it will be hardly main- 
tained that there is any case made 
out to justify a violation of the 
generally sound principle of non- 
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interference. In England, the farm- 
houses and fences are made by the 
owner of the soil, even more in- 
variably than in Scotland, but the 
system of leases which has worked 
so well in the latter country is not, 
generally speaking, prevalent in the 
former, and in even the best culti- 
vated and best regulated districts 
there is no Tenant-Right custom 
which holds out anything like the 
same inducements to improve as 
do the Scotch leases. The conse- 
quence is that, throughout the 
eater part of this division of the 
Jnited Kingdom, farmers seldom do 
anything which will not repay them 
in a very limited number of years, 
and the resources of the land are far 
less developed than they are in Scot- 
land. But though the above-de- 
scribed system of land-tenure has, 
in this instance, produced great eco- 
nomicalevils,though thecultivationof 
the ground has considerably suffered 
thereby, and though it may be hoped 
thatthe ills alludedto may ere longbe 
in some degree mitigated, either by 
an improved system of leasing, suc 
as prevails in Scotland, or by some 
Tenant-Right custom based on sound 
ee yet, as it must be ac- 
nowledged that the agriculturists 
themselves are in a tolerable state 
of happiness and contentment, it is 
at least doubtful whether it would 
be desirable to interrupt the existing 
harmonious relations and reciprocal 
good feeling of landlord and tenants 
by any general law which might tend 
to sow the seeds of distrust and liti- 
gation between them. 

As regards Ireland, however, it 
would be almost wasting words to 
point out the mischief that may be 
traced to the above-mentioned laws. 
Suffice it to say that the existence, to 
an almost inconceivable extent, of all 
the evils already specified as likely to 
arise therefrom, has been casei b 
the united testimony both of English 
and continental travellers, and of 
government commissioners, in short, 
by almost every witness who may 
oe eA be expected to be im- 
partial. Does not the interest of 
the community, of the cultivators of 
the soil, and, perhaps, as ma’ 
ultimately shown, of the landlords 
themselves, demand that some effort 
should bemade toremedy this state of 
things? If, as we have endeavoured 
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to show, these evils may be traced 
to bad laws, the necessity of counter- 
acting them by other laws of a thera- 

utic or remedial tendency will 

ardly be denied. Surely their 
existence appears to present as 
valid a case for the violation of 
the non-interference principle as 
the circumstances which called 
for the enactment of Poor Laws, 
the limitation of the hours of 
labour in factories, and other legis- 
lative enactments, which, though 
their expediency is not denied, are 
admitted to be of an exceptional 
nature. Nordothey seem to admit 
of any more slaadles equitable, or 
efficacious remedy than that which 
is contained in the first principle of 
the Bill proposed by Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, viz. :—‘ That all improve- 
ments of the soil, and all works of 
every description, by means of which 
the annual letting value of the pre- 
mises shall be or shall have been in- 
creased, shall be the property of the 
tenant’—a principle which, so far 
from violating, seems in strict con- 
formity with the dictates of justice 
and the generally received notions 
of the rights of property, which 
has been aera by the Romans, 
the most celebrated nation in an- 
tiquity for jurisprudence, and is em- 
bodied in the statutes of many of 
the states of modern Europe. 

The second of the commonly al- 
leged objections against the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Sharman Crawford’s 
bill,—viz., that all agricultural im- 
provements ought to repay them- 
selves after a certain period, has, we 
think, arisen from people confound- 
ing the improvements that actually 
are made with those that might, and 
under a better system of lent tenure 
no doubt would, be very generally 
attempted. It has indeed often 
been remarked that the notions and 
habits of thought of every class of 
men are so moulded by their laws 
and institutions, that many customs 
which originated therewithare finally 
deemed to be the offspring of nature. 
Agriculturists certainly are no ex- 
ceptions to this remark. It may be 
observed, that in every district the 
commonly received opinion as to the 
time whichnatureallows for improve- 
ments made in the soil to pay them- 
selves varies with the length of the 
period for which the farmer finds 

Q 
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himself guaranteed by law or by 
custom in the enjoyment of the fruit 
of his labour. In a large part of 
England, where land is held from 
year to year, and the rent may be 
raised at any time at the option of 
the landlord, a farmer's notion of a 
profitable investment is limited to 
an undertaking that will repay itself 
in the ensuing harvest, or after two 
crops at the utmost; in Lincoln- 
shire, and a few other counties, 
where a limited Tenant-Right cus- 
tom prevails, it is thought that five 
or seven years is the enaee fixed by 
nature within which an improve- 
ment ought to pay itself; a Scotch 
farmer deems that it requires nine- 
teen or twenty-one years to replace 
the principal and return the fair in- 
terest of the capital he may have 
sunk in his land; whereas, in parts 
of the Continent where the land is 
cultivated by the owners, men have 
ot an idea that if farming is not to 
be carried on at a disadvantage, com- 
ared with other trades, those who 
1ave invested their capital in making 
any permanent increase to the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil ought to 
enjoy the profits arising therefrom 
for the same indefinite period as the 
proprietors of shares in railway 
companies, canal companies, and 
other industrial undertakings think 
they are entitled to their dividends. 
t is evident, indeed, that the sup- 
position that all improvements ought 
to repay themselves after a certain 
number of years might be applied 
with equal justice to every other 
branch of industry besides agricul- 
ture, and that if it were acted on, it 
would in the long run cripple it in 
the same manner. No doubt some 
railways might have beenconstructed 
in England that would have repaid 
both interest and principal in ten 
years, and if it had been the law of 
the land that after ten years the 
profits of all railways were to revert 
either to the state or to the owners 
of the ground through which they 
passed, none but such as were likely 
to do so in that time would have 
been constructed. Possibly, too, the 
necessary and inevitable results of 
such a law might in time produce 
the same effects on the idea of the 
British public relative to railway 
enterprise that the customary limi- 
tation of the period of enjoyment of 
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agricultural improvements has pro- 
duced in their opinions relative to 
such improvements; and our legis- 
lators might say, that as all railways 
repaid both interest and principal 
in ten years, there was no injustice 
or injury done to anybody by the 
said railways relapsing to the state 
after the above period. Yet let 
anyone picture to himself for a mo- 
ment what would have been the 
present state of our railway com- 
munication had this notion been 
enerally received and allowed to 
orm the basis of legislation, and 
compare it both with that which 
now exists and with that which may 
in a few years be reasonably ex- 
pected. Is there any reason to 
suppose that agricultural industry 
may not have been limited by the 
commonly received opinion about 
compensating periods, to the same 
extent as railway enterprise would 
have been had a similar notion rela- 
tive thereto prevailed and been acted 
on? The injury actually produced 
by its existence as regards the for- 
mer, is sufficiently clear from the 
phenomenon that attracted the 
attention of many economical and 
statistical writers,—viz., that while 
British capital is universally invested 
in 7 azardous speculation in 
every distant quarter of the globe 
that holds forth a prospect of a 
return exceeding by ever so little 
that derived from the funds, it ab- 
solutely shrinks from the more ob- 
vious, infinitely Jess hazardous, and 
generally more profitable one of 
agricultural improvement. 

These considerations, it may be 
hoped, will suffice to show the 
general unsoundness of the com- 
monly received notions regardin 
compensating periods in agricultur 
improvements, But if there is any 
one country more than another in 
which the acting on these, as we con- 
ceive, erroneous notions, has pro- 
duced, and cannot but produce, the 
most mischievous results, that 
country is Ireland. We believe 
that Ireland affords almost the only 
example in the world of a numerous 
class of what are denominated by 
political economists cottier tenants, 
z.¢., tenants living off small pieces 
of land which they cultivate with 
their own labour, but possessing no 
sort of proprietary interest or secu- 
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rity of tenure, and liable to have 
their rents raised at any time at the 
option of their lneieed: Now, 
without entering into any discussion 
on the comparative merits of the 
large and small farms, we think it 
will not be denied that whatever 
compensating advantage the latter 
possess over the former consists in 
this, that a small farmer, who culti- 
vates his own land, counts his own 
labour as nothing, that he will pro- 
bably be much less sparing of it than 
a capitalist cultivator would be of 
the labour for which he had to pay ; 
and that therefore he will frequently 
adopt systems of culture, and make 
permanentimprovements on his land, 
for the sake of getting an extra pro- 
duce, which, though clear gain to 
him, would not repay a capitalist 
farmer for his outlay. Tn illustration 


of this it is only necessary to refer 
to those parts of the Continent 
where cultivation, on a small scale, 
has been carried on with the 
greatest advantage : for instance, to 
parts of Belgium, the Rhine country, 
and Switzerland, where the average 


gross acreable produce is much 
greater than in large farms of the 
same natural fertility, and where 
the labour of the occupiers has not 
unfrequently made gardens or vine- 
yards on the sides of rocky moun- 
tains or morasses, in the improve- 
ment or reclamation of which no 
capitalist would invest money. It 
cannot, however, be reasonably ex- 
ee that a working farmer will 
estow this additional labour on the 
soil, the return from which, if both 
were measured in money, is less than 
the ordinary profits of capital, un- 
less he is to have the full enjoyment 
of the fruits thereof. If, as a rule, 
capitalists will not invest money in 
any agricultural improvement, or 
any other industrial undertaking 
which returns only ordinary pro- 
fits, unless they are sure of con- 
tinuing to enjoy the whole of these 
profits without any limitation of 
time, it cannot be expected that the 
cultivator of the ground will bestow 
his labour on objects that will yield 
a still scantier return, unless he like- 
wise is sure of a continued enjoy- 
ment of this scanty return. tr 
limited compensating periods will 
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not admit of those improvements 
which return only the ordinary pro- 
fits of capital, they are certain alto- 
gether to preclude the making of 
those which return even less than 
these ordinary profits. But it is 
admitted by all writers on different 
systems of agriculture, and proved 
by experience, that the facility 
of making these improvements is 
the only requiting advantage that a 
system of small cultivation has to 
set off against the many that pro- 
duction on a large scale cannot but 
have ; in short, that it is absolutely 
necessary for its successful prosecu- 
tion. Any restriction, therefore, of 
compensating periods, or any other 
law or custom, that tends to 
prevent or to limit the making of 
these improvements, is quite incom- 
patible with such a system, and 
must be subversive to the prosperity 
and ruinous to the industry of a na- 
tion of small cultivators, like the 
Trish. 

We are aware that there are many 
who admit the benefit that a Tenant- 
Right, based upon the principles of 
Mr. Sharman Crawford's Bill, would 
confer upon the cultivators of the 
soil, but nevertheless look upon the 
permanent creation of a divided pro- 

erty in the land as a substantial in- 
Justice to its owner, and as scarcely 
compatible with the rights of pro- 
perty. It has been attempted to 
compare the hardship which it is 
said would be inflicted on the pro- 
prietors of the soil, by taking the 
case of a tenant to a house in the 
centre of London holding yearly, or 
for a period of years. It is said 
‘that it may please him or his wife 
to turn the whole house upside 
down, to build new chimneys or 
gables, and make oriel windows, and 
put in new chimney-pieces, &c., but 
would it be just or right to allow 
him to demand ‘ Tenant-Right’ com- 
pensation for all these improvements 
at the end of his term, or to insist, 
according to Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
upon a right to continued “a. 
tion in what the law would call his 
property, in all those fanciful altera- 
tions, or ample compensation for the 
same the moment the landlord would 
look for his rent or his house when 
about to be surrendered to him ?* 


* Law Review, May, 1858, ‘On the Relations of Landlord and Tenant.’ 
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Now, it appears to us that improve- 
ments or alterations made in a house 
bear no comparison with permanent 
additional value created in the land. 
Whatever is done in this way by the 
occupier of a house, is more or less 
adapted to his own convenience and 
fancy ; what may be suitable to one 
tenant may be exceedingly unsuitable 
for another that may come after him ; 
and as the rent that can reasonably 
be expected from a house always 
lentate upon its being adapted to 
the circumstances and tastes of those 
who are likely to become bidders 
for it, it would be impossible to 
assert thatany alterationsoradditions 
made thereto, however much they 
may appear to improve or beautify 
it at the time, add anything to its 
letting value. These, ean are 
very different from those improve- 
ments in the soil which cause it, 
without requiring any additional 
annual labour on the part of the cul- 
tivator, to yield an extra quantity of 
corn, or to fatten an additional 
number of beasts, and which cannot 
but increase the rent that may be 
derived from it. It can never be 
laid down as a rule that the former, 
when surrendered to the landlord, 
make any addition to the value of 
his property, whereas the latter in- 
variably do. And as on the one 
hand it would be manifestly unfair 
to a landlord to compel him to pay 
for any work that did not add to the 
permanent worth of his property, so 
on the other hand, he cannot expect 
to have gratis the benefit of any in- 
crease made thereto by the labour 
of another. 

To some it may appear strange to 
hear the assertion, that the creation 
of a divided ownership in the soil— 
such as Mr. Sharman Crawford’s bill 
would give rise to—would be de- 
structive of the rights of property, 
made in a country where proprie- 
torship in the soil is never so valu- 
able, and its rights are never so 
much respected or so easily enforced, 
as where such divided ownership 
does exist. This species of joint- 
mene prevails in all those parts 
of London where the houses are sub- 
ject to a ground-rent, and where it 
must be acknowledged that the 
grourd itself is far more valuable, 
and the rights of its owners are more 
respected and more easily enforced 
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than in the cottier-populated parts 
of Ireland where it does not prevail. 
We do not wish to dispute for one 
instant any of the rights of property ; 
we acknowledge the full claim of 
the owner of the land to all the rents 
and profits he can get from it, 
More than this the utmost stickler 
for the landlord’s rights will hardl 

demand. No law, then, which 
does not prevent the owner getting 
out of the soil all the rent and pro- 
fits he is able, can be said in any 
way to interfere with his rights, 
The rent of land, including under 
that term all the landlord derives 
from the ground which he lets to 
another, as admitted by every one 
who has written or thought on the 
subject, comprehends all the extra- 
ordinary profit that is made or ex- 
pected to be made out of the land, to 
whatever purpose it may be applied 
—all that remains after paying the 
working expenses and the ordinary 
trading profits of capital to the per- 
son who attempts to turn it to advan- 
tage. It is obvious, then, that nothing 
can be injurious to the rights of the 
owner which does not either curtail 
the extraordinary profits that may 
be made by the occupation of the 
land, or prevent him from making 
his contract with the occupier so as 
to secure these extraordinary profits 
to himself. Now it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to show in what 
manner the principle against which 
such an outcry has been raised— 
namely, that of allowing a tenant to 
create on the soil a property dis- 
tinct from that of the el, does 
either of these things. It does not 
set any limit to the share of the pro- 
duce or profits of the land that the 
proprietor may, on making his con- 
tract with his tenant, reserve for 
himself. And so far from curtailing 
the extraordinary profits that may 
be made out o the land, a very 
little consideration wili show that 
its tendency is decidedly to increase 
them. For it is evident that the 
greater the number of the uses to 
which the land can be applied, and 
the more unlimited the scope that 
can be given to the industry of the 
occupier, the greater, generally 
spea ing, will be the profit that he 
will derive therefrom. For instance, 
the gain to be made out of land in 
its primitive and unimproved con- 
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dition, is, comparatively speaking, 
little ; and the rent given for leave 
to use it in that state in which it is 
fit only for the pasturing of cattle, 
or sometimes a for the chase, is 
roportionately small. Larger pro- 
fits and rents can be derived from it 
when permission is given to the oc- 
cupiers to till it—a permission which 
necessarily implies that they must 
have in it some temporary property, 
such as a certainty of not being 
ejected before they Lege been able 
to reap at least one crop, or one ro- 
tation of crops, Again, if a tenant 
takes land for planting or gardening, 
the additional property created 
thereon is of much greater value 
than when he takes it for more or- 
dinary agricultural purposes, and he 
of course expects that his capital 
and labour will bring in a much 
greater return, if he is allowed to 
enjoy this property a certain time ; 
and the longer he is allowed to enjoy 
the return derived from the pro- 
perty so created, the greater will 
the rent he will be willing to give. 
As aremarkable example of the 
manner in which the rent given for 
the fee-simple of the land and the 
net profits enjoyed by the occupier 
are both increased, in consequence 
of the additional property created 
thereon by the latter, and the pro- 
longed term of tenure given to him, 
we may mention one, of which the 
details are given by M. Sismondi in 
his Nouveaux Principes d’ Economie 
Politique. Referring to the land 
on the side of the mountains to the 
south of the Campagna of Rome, he 
says, that the ‘ Mercanti di Cam- 
agna,’ or the people who used to 
ire large tracts of this campagna, 
principally for purposes of pasture, 
generally gave about three crowns 
the rubbio for it, when let in its un- 
roved state, from year to year. 
When this same land was afterwards 
let on perpetual leases to the in- 
habitants of the small villages in the 
vicinity, the proprietors derived 
from four or five to ten crowns a 
rubbio. And the new tenants, so 
far from being beggared by these 
apparently high rents, created on it 
an additional property in the shape 
of fixed improvements, equal to 
three times the increased fee-simple 
of the ground, amounting in some 
cases to upwards of nine times its 
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former value. It is almost needless 
to allude to the greatly enhanced 
rents which are given for ground to 
let on long leases for building, when, 
of course, the additional property 
which the tenant creates on the 
ground bears a much greater pro- 
rtion to its fee-simple value than 
in the case of any agricultural or 
horticultural improvements, In all 
these instances, it is obvious that 
land would not have reached its 
actual value if the jealousy of the 
owners had prevented the occupiers 
acquiring a vested interest on what 
was originally their undivided ~~ 
perty ; and that the rent yielded to 
the landlord generally becomes 
greater in proportion as the occupier 
has a longer tenure of the additional 
property he has createdon it, It is 
evident, too, that the rent will be 
greatest when no limit is put to the 
period for which the occupier may 
continue to retain possession of this 
property. 
ie assertion that the carrying 
fully out the principles embodied in 
Mr. Sharman Crawford’s Bill would 
tend ultimately to increase the 
letting value of the land, will doubt- 
less sound startling, both to land. 
lords who have been accustomed to 
denounce it as a measure of spolia- 
tion, and to tenants who have been 
taught to prize it as a means of ob- 
taining a reduction of rent. Yet 
the following instance of its prac- 
tical operation, adduced by its 
author, will show that this is no far- 
fetched or ill-founded speculation :—~ 
‘ A tenant came into occupation of a 
farm of fifty acres in the year 1810, 
without lease or written agreement, 
expecting to be treated by the land- 
lord according to the usual practice 
of the estate under the Ulster cus- 
tom (i.e. allowing all fixed improve- 
ments in the soil to be the full pro- 
perty of the tenant). This farm con- 
sisted of cut-out bog, reclaimable, of 
wet marsh, and of higher land, cold 
and wet, with rocky hillocks pro- 
jecting themselves in spots. It was 
let to the tenant at five shillings per 
acre, which was deemed to be the 
full value of it at the time. The 
tenant, however, reclaimed the 
marsh and bog, and drained the 
upper land, and quarried out the 
rocky hillocks, and covered them 
one foot deep with arable earth, 
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performing those works bit by bit, 
as his time permitted; he also di- 
vided the farm into fields, and 
fenced them, and at the end of ten 
me the whole farm was capable of 
ing applied to arable cultivation, 
A new valuation was then made, by 
which the value of the farm was 
estimated at 20s. per acre; but the 
landlord, acting according to the 
practice of the estate, fixed the rent 
at 15s. per acre. It being esti- 
mated that the tenant had expended 
five pounds per acre on the works of 
improvement in the soil, five shil- 
lings per acre were reduced by the 
enerosity of the landlord as an al- 
owance for the interest of the capital 
the tenant had sunk in those wun? 
Here, then, we have adduced an in- 
stance of the rent of the land having 
been trebled in consequence of the 
tenant having been allowed to create 
for himself a property thereon. If 
the tenant had not felt confident 
that the principal of his expenditure 
would be secure, he probably never 
would have invested it in the’ soil, 
and the land never would have been 
worth more than the original five 
shillings per acre, or possibly not 
even so much as that, as its supposed 
improvability was most guubably 
taken into account in estimating its 
original worth. Had the period for 
which the tenant was to be allowed 
any property in the capital which he 
had invested in the soil been limited 
to the fewest number of years in 
which it was thought that the most 
simple and easily effected improve- 
ments might repay themselves, it is 
obvious that he would not have at- 
tempted improvements which were 
not of that nature; and it is pro- 
bable a large number of those that 
tended to produce the increase of 
rent, which the landlord after the 
first ten years derived from the 
ground, would have been left undone, 
But the additional value imparted 
to the landlord’s property in the 
ground, by acting on the funda- 
mental principles of Mr. Sharman 
Crawford's Bill, is not only pro- 
spective ; in many cases it might be 
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immediate. For if these principles 
were generally acknowledged, the 
ultimate improvability as weil as 
the immediate fertility of the ground, 
would soon be taken into account in 
all contracts about rent, It may be 
easily shown how this would come 
eae. The rent which a tenant is 
willing to pay for a farm for a 
certain time, is of course principally 
determined by his anticipation of 
his probable profits during the dura- 
tion of his covenant. If the farm is 
of such a nature as to admit of very 
remunerative improvements bein 
made at a comparatively sm 
expense, it will naturally hold out 
expectations of large profits to the 
cultivators, and induce them to 
make offers of rent in proportion. 
For example, if a man takes a ten 
years’ lease of ground, the draining 
of which will repay both principal 
and interest in three years, it is 
clear that all the extra produce which 
the land will yield in consequence 
of being so drained, will, during the 
remaining seven years of his lease, 
be clear gain. Any farmer suffici- 
ently acquainted with the capability 
of land of this description as to be 
able to make an estimate of the 
rofits thus to be made out of it in 
uture years, will be willing, of 
course, to give a higher rent for it 
than he would for unimprovable 
land of the same present fertility. 
That portion of the extra return 
from draining, which may fairly be 
set down as clear gain, will, of 
course, be increased, if the tenant 
farmer is secure in the principal of 
his expenditure for ever, instead of 
merely for ten years, and the 
amount of rent which, with justice 
to himself, he may give, will be pro- 
portionally augmented. Had Mr. 
Sharman Crawford’s Bill passed into 
law, and the tenant’s property in 
improvements been made perpetual, 
before the re-colonization of many 
parts of the West of Ireland that 
took place a year or two ago, 
English and Scotch farmers would 
have had a great additional induce- 
ment to settle there ;+ the competi- 


* Mr, Sharman Crawford’s Letter to the Tenant- Farmers for the County of Down; 
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+ An observation made in joke to the writer of this article during a division on 
one of the clauses of the Ministerial Tenant-Right Bill, seemed to him singularly to 


illustrate the truth of this supposition. 
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tion for all the farms that were then 
to be let would have been increased, 
and the rent actually obtained for 
them would have been greater. To 
the small cultivators of Ireland, 
also, there would be something in 
the very idea of being able to 
acquire perpetual property in the 
soil that might induce them in the 
first instance to give higher rents 
than might be justified by any 
strict anticipations of actual profit. 
It is a very common opinion 
among many sensible people con- 
versant with the management of 
land in England and Scotland, that, 
as the Drainage Bill and other Acts 
of a similar tendency, offer such 
facilities to borrowing money for 
the improvements of estates, all 
works of a really and permanently 
beneficial nature will be done by the 
owners of the land; and this they 
think would be far better than the 
institution of any Tenant-Right 
custom, with its supposed incon- 
veniences of a divided property in 
the soil, and its attendant sate as a 
of litigation. We are of opinion 
that there are many places, even in 
England and Scotland, where im- 
provements might be performed 
more economically by a tenant, who 
could almost always superintend 
their execution himself, and who 
might frequently, if not by his own 
manual labour, at least by that of his 
horses and of those workmen whom 
he had hired for the year, and whose 
labour otherwise, in all probability, 
would not be so profitably employed, 
co-operate therein, than by a land- 
owner, who would have to intrust 
them to a steward or a bailiff, and 
by whom their total cost would have 
to be paid in hard cash. But this, 
however it might be in Great 
Britain, would invariably be the 
case throughout the greater part of 
Ireland. In consequence of the 
subdivision of the soil which still 
prevails throughout three-fourths 
of that country, all improvements 
made to benefit the occupiers must 
necessarily be so various and on so 
small a scale, and require a super- 
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intendence so minute and detailed, 
that no extensive landowner could 
undertake them without great risk 
of imposition. And as the ordinary 
cultivation of these holdings does not 
anything like absorb all the time of 
their occupiers, and as but few of 
these occupiers can obtain work 
as hired labourers for the time 
not required for this purpose, 
it is evident that if they do not 
employ themselves in making what- 
ever permanent improvements their 
land is susceptible of, their labour 
will be lost to the country. On the 
other hand, if these improvements 
are made by the landlord, they are 
paid for by money which might 
otherwise be advantageously invested 
elsewhere. Surely, then, it is far 
better that they should be made b 
the labour of the tenants, whic 
costs the country nothing, than that 
they should be paid for by the land- 
lord’s capital, which must be with- 
drawn from, or prevented finding its 
“~~ to, other branches of industry. 
Moreover, it should be considered 
that the ordinary produce of the 
majority of aval ieient in Ireland 
does not suffice to keep a family in 
any degree of comfort, and to yield 
tothelandlord what might be called a 
fair rent—i.e., one equaltothat which 
a capitalist would give him for the 
ground if it formed part of his farm. 
he tenant’s case will not be much 
mended by any improvements that 
the landlord may effect, as the aug- 
mentation of the produce caused 
thereby may not be more than 
sufficient to pay whatever increase 
of rent may justly be demanded as 
interest of capital expended therein; 
but if the occupier make and be 
allowed to enjoy the benefit of all 
the improvements of which land 
cultivated in small pieces is capable, 
he oa keep himself in comfort, and 
pay the landlord as much as he 
could get from others. We would 
also entreat our legislators to reflect 
on the beneficial moral results that 
might be expected from allowing 
free scope to the energy of the 
tenant to better his condition in 


voting for the clause in question more out of deference to his superiors than an 
abstract approval of it, said to him, ‘Well, after this Bill is passed, I think I shall 
take a farm in Ireland.’ The writer naturally expressed his joy on hearing that 


one of the first effects of the Bill would be to cause rich men like him to become 
competitors for Irish farms, 
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life, and to acquire along with a 
fixed pro _ in the land, a certain 
degree of independence of position. 
teason and experience alike show 
that there is no position so little 
productive of forethought, prudence, 
and independence of character,—in 
short, of all those virtues which it is 
so desirable to promote in, andwhich 
are so necessary for the elevation of, 
the lower classes, as that of cottier 
tenants ; while none.is so favourable 
to their development as that of 
peasant proprietors, or of men pos- 
sessing a certain beneficial interest 
and security of tenure in the land 
which they cultivate. To the cir- 
cumstance of the majority of the 
agricultural population of Ireland 
having hitherto been, we may almost 
say, obliged to remain in the former 
of these situations, many have as- 
cribed that comparative backward- 
ness in civilization and that general 
indolence and apathy with which it 
has been fashionable to reproach 
them, and which some have asserted 
to be the natural attribute of the 
Celtic race; while it is certain that 
the reverse of all these qualities is 
remarkable in the peasant pro- 
rietors of Norway, Belgium, and 
witzerland. It is sought, then, by 
means of the Bill now under con- 
sideration, to give to the former the 
means of raising themselves, without 
any infringement on the acknow- 
ledged rights of others, from their 
present depressing situation, to one 
which has been found so favourable 
to the moral as well as the material 
well-being of the latter. Is it too 
much to hope that, if this oppor- 
tunity were once afforded, we 
might, in the words of Mr. Mill,* 
see out of the ‘present lazy, 
apathetic, improvident and lawless 
Treland, a new Ireland arise, con- 
sisting of peasant proprietors with 
something to lose, and hired la- 
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bourers with something to gain ; the 
former attached to peace and law 
through the possession of property, 
the latter through the hope of it, 
while the agriculture of one half of 
Treland would be conducted on the 
best possible system of small cultiva- 
tion, and that of the other half on 
the best principles of large farming 
and combination of labour ?’ 

If we had not already exhausted 
all the space that can in fairness be 
allotted to us, we think we could 
make out a good case for many of 
those details of Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford’s Bill which have been animad- 
verted on by those who are favour- 
able to its general principles. The 
engrafting of a new and improved 
code of laws upononethat isavowedly 
faulty, is confessedly among the 
most difficult and delicate duties 
that devolve upon practical states- 
men, and may often require the tem- 
porary enactment of some measures 
which may not be approved of by 

The man who, to books confined, 

From his study scans all human kind. 
And its difficulties, in the case of the 
Bill to which we have alluded, were at 
first considerably aggravated, from 
the circumstance of its having been 
brought forward at a time when those 
for whose benefit it was intended 
were suffering a temporary depres- 
sion, caused by a rare combination 
of untoward circumstances. Every 
one allows that the Irish agricultural 
population are very poor; many 
think that they have fieen the vic- 
tims of bad legislation, and it cannot 
be matter of surprise that the poor 
and helpless should, in order to avail 
themselves of the first opportunity 
of bettering themselves that has been 
held out by the law, require some 
egpeny: protection which would 
not be necessary for the wealthy and 
independent. 


* Mill's Political Economy, First Edition, vol. 1, p. 298. 





